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THE RISE OF MAO TSE-TUNG 
ROBERT C. NORTH* 


Stanford University 


bie PREPONDERANCE of historical evidence now available provides a 
sound underpinning for the general thesis that throughout his struggle for 
power, Mao Tse-tung has always worked within a Marxist-Leninist framework; 
that he, like other Communist leaders before him, has not hesitated to impro- 
vise within that framework; and that the success of his greatest improvisation— 
the use of Chinese peasants as the main force in the revolutionary struggle— 
is actually a negation of fundamental Marxist-Leninist tenets. This analysis 
has been thoroughly and ably developed by Benjamin Schwartz and needs no 
elaboration.’ 

There are details in Mao’s rise, however, that have not yet been satisfactorily 
established. When, for example, did he actually achieve power? Schwartz dates 
the ascendancy of the Chu-Mao leadership from the 1932-1933 period when the 
Chinese Communist Central Committee was forced to move its headquarters 
from Shanghai tc Juichin. But there is noteworthy evidence to suggest that 
this may not be true, that Po Ku (Ch’in Pang-hsien) and the ‘‘Returned Stu- 
dent’’ group may have retained control of party organs untii the Tsun-yi Con- 
ference of January, 1935, and that Mao’s victory there set the stage for further 
struggle with Chang Kuo-t’ao over the soviet principle, the destination of the 
Long March, and the development of a united front for prosecuting the Japa- 
nese War. 

This paper presents documentation that is far from conclusive. There is, as 
yet, insufficient evidence to establish developments during the Juichin period 
with any certainty; Chang Kuo-t’ao’s testimony is that of a man who was a 
party to the feud he describes; and information on the parts played by both 
Chang and Mao in the formulation of the United Front in China is admittedly 
meagre. It is with full awareness of these limitations that the author submits 
such data as has recently come to his attention. 

It is established that in January, 1931 a Comintern agent, Pavel Mif, placed 
Chinese Communist official leadership in the hands of a group centering on 
Wang Ming (Ch’en Shao-yu). These young men (their average age was twenty- 
eight years) had but recently returned from their studies at Chungshan Univer- 


* The author is Research Associate of the Hoover Institute and Library. He is also 
a novelist and is presently editor of the Pacific Spectator, 

’ Benjamin I. Schwartz, Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao (Harvard University 
Press, 1951). 
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sity, Moscow. With them came Mif who, as vice-president of the institution, 
had exerted a strong personal influence upon them. It was he who directed the 
unseating of the Li Li-san leadership which had been making unsuccessful 
attempts to activate a Comintern program of urban insurrection. 

The Sixth Congress of the Communist International, meeting in the summer 
of 1928, had outlined for China a revolutionary program based on urban revolts 
similar to the abortive Canton Insurrection of the preceding December. Some- 
what more than a year later the Comintern, after dispatching a series of pre- 
paratory directives, addressed to the Chinese Communist leadership a letter 
calling for action on this basis.’ 

During the summer of 1930 Li Li-san, translating Comintern policies into a 
plan for attacks on Changsha, Hankow, and other urban centers, compounded 
Stalinist strategical errors with tactical mistakes of his own. Chinese Com- 
munist forces, enjoying momentary success, captured Changsha late in July 
and succeeded in holding the city for nearly a week. But with insufficient sup- 
port from urban masses, Red units were forced to withdraw, and other cities, 
more heavily garrisoned than Changsha, could not be captured at all. The Com- 
intern, disturbed by these defeats, dispatched Ch’u Ch’iu-pai and Chou En-lai, 
who were in Moscow at the time, to China for the convening of the Third Plenum 
of the Chinese Communist in September. 

The Report of the Third Plenum, drafted by Ch’u Ch’iu-pai and Chou En- 
lai, while rebuking Li Li-san for having ‘‘overestimated the tempo’’ of the 
revolution and for having committed tactical mistakes, stated that the general 
line was still ‘tin complete harmony with the Comintern.’” But within a few 
weeks the Comintern, on the basis of further Communist defeats, ordered a 
complete change and, through the intervention of Mif and the ‘‘Returned Stu- 
dents,’’ stripped Li Li-san of policy making powers and organized a new party 
leadership. 

Somewhat later Li Li-san, answering for his failure before the Oriental De- 
partment of the Comintern in Moscow, admitted a long series of errors. He had 
thought that he could mobilize the working class simply by raising the flag of 
military insurrection; he had attempted an insurrectionary policy without proper 
political preparation; he had thought that the revolutionary situation was spread 
evenly throughout China and that a revolutionary government could not be set 
up until he had occupied large industrial and administrative cities; he had over- 
estimated the upsurge of the world revolutionary movement; he had maintained 


2A Letter to the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party from the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Comintern (Approved by the Political Secretariat of the Comin- 
tern, October 26, 1929). Hung Ch’i (Red Flag) February 15, 1930. 

3 The Report of Chou En-lai. Materials of the Third Plenum of the Central Committee. 
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that the victory of the bourgeois democratic revolution would go directly over 
into a socialist revolution.‘ 

The Comintern, finding Li Li-san guilty of ‘‘non-Marxist and non-Leninist 
blind actionism,’’ required him to remain in Moscow indefinitely for purposes 
of Bolshevik study. The fact was, however, that Li Li-san’s actions had been 
premised upon misconceptions shared by top Bolshevik leaders in Moscow. 

First of all, the Comintern had failed to make allowances for the rapid trans- 
formation of the Chinese Communist mass movement from primarily proletarian 
to primarily peasant composition. Near the end of 1926, according to Communist 
figures, at least 66% of Chinese Communist Party membership could be classed 
as proletarian, while about 5% were soldiers.° But by the early months of 1930 
the situation had reversed itself to the point where working class elements 
totalled only about 8%,° while the Chinese Red Army was overwhelmingly 
peasant. 

The Comintern made the additional error of mistaking factional rebellions 
against the Kuomintang for deep-seated conflicts that could be transformed 
into class wars. And finally, Bolshevik leaders in Moscow had consistently 
overestimated the strength of the Red labor movement in China. 

In substituting ‘‘Returned Student leadership’’ for that of Li Li-san, the 
Comintern made partial adjustments in its analysis. In April, 1931 Manuilsky 
laid down three objectives for the current stage of the Chinese revolution: the 
Red Army must be converted into a regular workers’ and peasants’ Red Army 
with a sound territorial base; the economic and political struggles of the work- 
ing class and peasantry in non-Soviet areas must be developed through trade 
unions, peasant committees, and propaganda work in various militarist armies; 
and a central Soviet Government must be formed in order to carry out a program 
of anti-imperialist and agrarian revolt.’ As Schwartz has pointed out, the Com- 
intern was willing to advise the establishment of a Soviet government without 
the possession of urban proletarian bases, but the policy still presupposed 
the further development of a working class struggle in the strong industrial 
centers of China.° 

The Chinese Soviet Republic was established November 7, 1931 with Mao 
Tse-tung as chairman of the soviet. Party leadership remained for the time 
being, at least, with the ‘Returned Students.’’ As early as 1927, of course, 


“The Report of the Oriental Department of the Comintern,’’ Pu-erh-sai-wei-ko 
(Bolshevik) May 10, 1931. 

5Report on the Activity of the Communist International, March-November, 1926, 
p. 118. 

®Letter from the Central Committee to All Party members. Hung Ch’i (Red Flag) 
March 26, 1930. 

7 International Press Correspondence, June 10, 1931, p. 552. 

®Schwartz, op. cit., p. 168—171. 
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Mao had recognized the peasants as the chief dynamic force in the Chinese 
revolution. ‘‘If we allot ten points to the accomplishment of the democratic 
revolution,’’ he wrote in a report on the Hunanese peasant movement, ‘‘then 
the achievements of the urban dwellers and the military units rate only three 
points, while the remaining seven points should go to the peasants in their 
rural revolution.’” But at that time, Stalin and the official hierarchy were 
thinking of the peasant movement as an auxiliary, rather than a central force. 

Officially censured for his leadership in the Autumn Crop Uprising, Mao 
nevertheless had devoted his time from the end of 1927 until the unseating of 
Li Li-san to the organization of peasant soviets and the building of a peasant 
army. Official party headquarters remained underground in Shanghai until the 
autumn of 1932, when it was removed to Juichin and, according to Schwartz, 
totally subordinated to the Central Soviet, dominated by Mao. 

With the scanty and contradictory evidence now available, it is nearly im- 
possible to determine exactly when and how Mao Tse-tung gained control of 
the Chinese Communist Party apparatus, as opposed to the rural soviets. There 
are, however, three points which suggest that Mao may not have achieved as- 
cendancy as soon as Schwartz suggests. First of all, the Mao leadership has 
long condemned important Chinses Communist policies, both civil and military, 
for the 1931-1934 period; second, Chang Kuo-t’ao (admittedly a party to the 
controversy) states categorically that the ‘Returned Students’’ dominated the 
Party apparatus and strongly influenced Central Soviet policies until the be- 
ginning of 1935; third, a recent Chinese Communist publication states that 
**the provisional central leading organs,’’ following their arrival in Red Army 
bases in 1933, ‘‘thrust aside’? Mao Tse-tung’s leadership, especially his mili- 
tary leadership. 

In 1938, Edgar Snow quoted Mao to the effect that the Chinese Communists 
made two critical errors during this period: they failed to ally with the Fukien 
revolutionists, and they used improper military tactics.’° A decade later, Anna 
Louise Strong reported the Mao leadership as condemning ‘‘dogmatists’’ of the 
period for their ‘‘pure proletarian line’’ and, again, for failing to unite with 
the Fukien rebels against Chiang Kai-shek.” 

Chang Kuo-t’ao’s testimony is more specific. He states that in the autumn 
of 1932 Wang Ming, Po Ku, Chang Wen-t’ien, Shen Tse-min and others from the 
Shanghai headquarters moved to Juichin because their lives were in danger 
from the Kuomintang. Shortly thereafter, Wang Ming was relieved of his position 
as secretary general and recalled to the Soviet Union, where he served from 
1932 to 1938 as a Chinese representative in Moscow. He was replaced as 

°Mao Tse-tung, ‘‘Report on the Peasant Movement in Hunan,’ 1927. 


° Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China, Revised Edition (New York, 1938), p. 166. 
1 The Thought of Mao Tse-tung,’”? Amerasia, June, 1947, p. 166. 
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secretary general by Po Ku, who, with Chou En-lai’s support, remained in party 
control until after the beginning of the Long March.” 

At the Fifth Plenum of the Chinese Communist Party, held concurrently with 
the second Congress of Chinese Soviets in January, 1934, Chang Wen-t’ien 
replaced Po Ku as secretary general. In Chang Kuo-t’ao’s opinion, however, 
Po Ku and Chou En-lai remained in control of the party apparatus. At the Fifth 
Plenum, moreover, Po Ku attacked Mao for his ‘‘countryside policy’’ and 
‘‘banditry doctrine’’ and reduced his power by making him Minister of Education."* 

Meanwhile, Nationalist forces were effecting an encirclement of soviet areas. 
Hard fighting took place during the spring and summer of 1934, and casualties 
mounted on both sides. Before the year was up, Chinese Communists found 
themselves compelled to organize a nearly complete evacuation of Soviet areas 
and a retreat from their strongholds in Central China. Sometime in late Cctober, 
or early November, 1934, Communist authorities in Juichin, according to Chang 
Kuo-t’ao, received a radiogram from Moscow advising them to pull out and seek 
safety as far away, perhaps, as Outer Mongolia. The local decision to begin 
the Long March was made by Po Ku and Chou En-lai, Chang reports, where- 
upon the evacuation began on November 10, and Communist leaders had no fur- 
ther contact with Moscow for many months. 

At Tsun-yi a temporary halt was called in the Long March, and there, in 
December or early January, Communist leaders attacked Po Ku and succeeded 
in removing him from power. Mao and his supporters charged that Po Ku had 
used ineffective guerrilla tactics against the Kuomintang and had weakened 
the Communist position by refusing to cooperate with the Fukien rebels. Chang 
Kuo-t’ao, who was not present at the meeting, but who kept in touch by tele- 
gram, went further, attacking the whole principle of soviets for China. The 
conference upheld the first two charges, but refused to support Chang’s view- 
point. Mao now had control of the Chinese Communist movement, even though 
Chang later made two major attempts to challenge his leadership.” 

The essentials of this account are supported by statements of Hu Chiao-mu 
in ‘‘Thirty Years of the Communist Party of China.’”* Hu reports that in Janu- 
ary, 1931 a ‘‘new left faction,’’ headed by Wang Ming and Po Ku and charac- 
terized by its doctrinairism, had analyzed Li Li-san’s errors as right devia- 
tions instead of left deviations. Securing the leading positions in the party, 
this new left faction denied the important changes which Japan’s invasion of 
Manchuria had brought about in China’s domestic political situation. Further- 
more, they made the mistake of regarding the various cliques and middle groups 


*? Chang Kuo-t’ao in an interview with the author, November 3, 1950. 
3 Chang interview. 

Chang interview. 

5 New China News Agency, Supplementary Issue, July 23, 1951, p. 14. 
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in the Kuomintang as equally counter-revolutionary, and therefore they de- 
manded that the Communists should wage a life and death struggle against all 
of them without distinction. 

As to the question of Red Army warfare, this left group, according to Hu, 
opposed Mao’s ideas of guerrilla warfare and mobile warfare and persisted 
in demanding that the Red Army seize all the key cities. On the question of 
party work in the cities of Kuomintang controlled areas, Hu continues, they 
opposed the use of legal forms and the accumulation of revolutionary strength, 
as advised by Liu Shao-ch’i, and continued to carry out ‘‘adventurist’’ policies 
which isolated them from the majority of the masses. Under this erroneous 
leadership, Hu charges, almost all Party organizations in the Kuomintang con- 
trolled areas were destroyed. 

‘*‘The provisional central leading organs formed by the ‘left’ elements were 
moved to the Central Red Army bases in 1933,’’ Hu states. ‘‘The provisional 
central leading organs, following their arrival in the Red Army bases, joined 
up with Central Committee members such as Comrade Mao Tse-tung and others 
who had been working in the Red Army and the revolutionary bases and for- 
mally established control over leading organs. But Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s 
leadership, especially his leadership of the Red Army, was thrust aside.’”® 

Hu, like Chang Kuo-t’ao, dates Mao’s control of the party from the Tsun-yi 
Conference of January, 1935. It is true that Chang himself challenged the new 
leadership on at least two occasions, but Mao was able to retain considerable 
control and, in 1938, to secure Chang’s expulsion from the party. 

In June, 1935 the main column of the Long March under Mao’s command made 
a junction in Szechuan Province with troops of Chang Kuo-t’ao and Hsu Hsiang- 
ch’ien. After proceeding to Mao-erh-kai, the two groups held a joint meeting 
where the differences between Mao and Chang broke into open debate. Con- 
flict arose over the soviet principle and over the destination of the Long March. 
Mao wanted to settle near Inner Mongolia, establishing contact with Kao Kang’s 
troops in Shensi, while Chang proposed to continue westward into Sinkiang. 

At this point, according to Chang, contact was momentarily reestablished 
with Comintern authorities, who tried unsuccessfully to arbitrate between the 
two groups. There were arguments, a separation of forces, a second juncture, 
another separation, and a third juncture, after which both groups proceeded 
to Shensi.’’ 

The period from the termination of the Long March until the summer of 1937 
was one of negotiations which were characteristic of a new tactical stage in 
Chinese Communist development. As early as February, 1932, the Chinese 
Communists had declared war on Japan and had at the same time called upon 


16 Hu Chiao-mu, loc. cit., p. 15. 
17 Chang interview. 
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the mass of Chinese people to join the fight against Japanese imperialism. In 
January, 1933 a Comintern publication carried a similar appeal on the part of 
the Chinese Soviet Government and the Revolutionary War Council of the Chi- 
nese Red Army: 

... We déclare before the whole Chinese people: The Red Army is prepared to enter 
into a fighting alliance with any army or any body of troops against the Japanese in- 
vasion. Our conditions for such alliance are: (1) Immediate cessation of the offensive 
against the Soviet districts; (2) Immediate granting of democratic popular rights, the 
right of combination, freedom of speech and press, the right to hold meetings, etc. (3) 
Immediate arming of the people and formation of armed volunteer troops for the fight 
for the defense of the independence and unity of China... .® 

On August 1, 1935 the Mao-erh-kai Conference in northwestern Szechuan 
decided on an anti-Japanese People’s United Front and issued a proclamation 
urging all classes to fight against Japan. Calling on ‘‘all fellow countrymen, 
in spite of differences of political opinions, strivings, and interests’’ to ‘‘unite 
as one man,’’ the Convention made a special appeal to Chiang Kai-shek, prom- 
ising to cooperate with the Kuomintang if Chiang would stop his fight ‘‘against 
his own people.’’ At the same time the proclamation called also for the ‘‘for- 
mation of a United All-Chinese People’s Government of National Defense 
jointly with the Soviet Government and the Anti-Japanese local authorities in 
Manchuria’ and for the ‘‘organization of a united All-China Anti-Japanese 
Army jointly with the Red Army and the Anti-Japanese partisan units in 
Manchuria.’”® 

On the following day, August 2, Georgi Dimitrov, advocating a world-wide 
united front policy to the Seventh Congress of the Communist International in 
Moscow, said: 

...-We therefore approve the initiative taken by our courageous brother Party of 
China in the creation of a most extensive anti-imperialist united front against Japa- 
nese imperialism and its Chinese agents, jointly with all those organized forces ex- 
isting on the territory of China who are ready to wage a real struggle for the salvation 
of their country and their people.?° 


On August 5, Wang Ming told the same Congress: 


In my opinion and in the opinion of the entire Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of China, the latter, together with the Soviet government of China should issue a 
joint appeal to the whole nation, to all parties, groups, troops, mass organizations and 
all prominent political and social persons, to organize together with us an all-China 
united people’s government of national defence.”* 


18 International Press Correspondence, January 26, 1933, p. 91. 

Shigeo Watanabe, Sho Kaiseki to Mo Shitaku (Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung), 
(Tokyo, 1941), Harvard-Yenching Library. Cited by Chao Kuo-chun, ‘Thirty Years of 
the Communist Movement in China,’’ (Russian Research Center, Harvard University, 
1950); International Press Correspondence, December 21, 1935, p. 1728. 

20 International Press Correspondence, August 20, 1935, pp. 971—972. 

21 International Press Correspondence, November 9, 1935, p. 1489. 
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It is peculiar that Chinese delegates other than Wang Ming, seemingly unin- 
formed about the Chinese action of August 1, Dimitrov’s speech, or Wang Ming’s 
statement, continued to call for an anti-imperialist and anti-Kuomintang united 
front as late as August 11.7” According to Chang Kuo-t’ao, the Chinese Com- 
munists, prior to the Seventh Congréss, had had no communications with Mos- 
cow in regard to a united front policy, although both Chinese and Russian 
leaders had been considering the problem of opposing Japanese expansion and, 
independently, had reached some of the same conclusions. Chang, furthermore, 
does not remember the Mao-erh-kai procalmation, but only the Seventh Congress 
resolution which was carried to China by a returning Chinese Communist. This 
contradictory evidence suggests that all Chinese Communist leaders were not 
kept equally informed. 

The Seventh Congress Resolution, passed August 20, demanded an anti- 
imperialist people’s front in colonial and semi-colonial countries including 
China ‘‘under the slogan of a national-revolutionary struggle of the armed 
people against the imperialist enslavers, in the first place against Japanese 
imperialism and its Chinese servitors.’”* In China the soviets were to be the 
rallying center of this movement, but by implication the road was left open for 
the Kuomintang if Chiang Kai-shek saw fit to call off his anti-Communist cam- 
paigns and join in the fight against Japan. 

Chiang showed no willingness to heed Communist appeals until his kidnap- 
ping by forces of Chang Hsueh-liang and Yang Hu-cheng at Sian in December, 
1936. During succeeding months the Chinese Communists offered specifically 
to abolish soviets and the Red Army designation, to carry out ‘‘democracy”’ 
and to discontinue land confiscations in return for a Kuomintang cessation of 
the civil war, a Kuomintang policy of ‘‘democracy and freedom,’’ the convoca- 
tion of a National Assembly, concrete preparations for war against Japan, and 
an improvement in the people’s livelihood. The Kuomintang took no action in 
regard to this particular offer, but after further negotiations and with the begin- 
ning of the Sino-Japanese War in July, 1937, an agreement was finally reached. 

In the meantime, Chinese Communist leaders found themselves disagreeing 
over the proper method of translating Dimitrov’s united front policy into Chi- 
nese terms. According to Chang Kuo-t’ao, Mao at a conference in Lochuan ad- 
vanced the slogan Defeat for all!, meaning defeat for the Japanese and even- 
tual defeat for non-Communists in the alliance, including the Kuomintang. At- 
tacking this policy, Chang Kuo-t’ao proposed the slogan Victory for all! with 
the hope that through a sincere alliance, the Communists might be able to lead 


?2 International Press Correspondence, December 2, 1935, p. 1666. 

3 International Press Correspondence, September 19, 1935, p. 1181. 

United States Relations with China (White Paper), Department of State Publica- 
tion 3573 (Washington, 1949), Annexes 35—36, pp. 522—524. 
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the Kuomintang and other non-Communist groups along a more progressive 
path than they had followed in the past. Chang’s side of the story is that the 
first vote on the issue showed a majority of the top leadership favoring Victory 
for all!, whereupon Mao closed the meeting. At the time, according to Chang, 
his more conciliatory policy had the support of Chou En-lai. As the feud deep- 
ened, however, Mao caused the arrest of two Chang supporters in Sinkiang on 
the charge of being Trotskyites. 

Eventually, the issue was referred to the Comintern, which decided in favor 
of Mao. Moscow endorsed a Chinese Communist charge that Chang had ‘“‘be- 
trayed’’ Communism and the ‘‘cause of the anti-Japanese front’’ by being too 
friendly with the Kuomintang and confirmed his expulsion from the Party.’* 
Thereafter, Chang believes, Mao’s leadership was never seriously challenged. 

Thus, if the evidence presented by Chang Kuo-t’ao and Hu Chiao-mu is 
trustworthy, it was not until January, 1935 that Mao achieved effective mili- 
tary and political power and not until 1938 that he won full recognition as 
leader of the Chinese Communist movement. 


25 Communist International, XV, No. 7, July, 1938, pp. 688-689. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE AMERICAN CHINA 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


WILLIAM R. BRAISTED* 


University of Texas 


FTER her disastrous defeat by Japan in the war 1894—95, China turned 
f , when to introduce such economic reforms as would facilitate her defense. 
She was pressed by concession hunters of many nationalities, who desired 
economic and political advantages which she was nearly helpless to withhold. 
Obliged to look abroad for capital to finance needed railway construction, Chi- 
nese leaders at the same time saw their empire’s dominions threatened by their 
potential creditors: by Russia in Manchuria, by France in the South, by Ger- 
many in Shantung, by Japan in Fukien, and by England in the Yangtze Valley. 
That Americans claimed no political accommodations in return for monetary 
advances was an inducement to the Chinese to seek-money in the United States. 
Furthermore, in the railway field, Americans had gained valuable experience 
through the construction of their own great transcontinental lines. 

In Peking, Charles Denby, the American minister, was a warm partisan of 
agents of American concerns which awaited decisions by the Chinese govern- 
ment regarding anticipated railway, mining, and military contracts. He advised 
the imperial authorities that Americans had discovered that railways ‘‘strengthen 
and unify the government, bring frontiers near, make invasion impossible, con- 
nect distant cities, pacify remote districts, and educate and elevate the people 
and become sources of fabulous wealth.’’ China could have all these advan- 
tages ‘‘without efforts of her own’’ and without fear of foreign political com- 
plications if she would entrust her railway development to experienced Ameri- 
can engineers and capitalists.’ But Denby’s ability to assist his fellow nation- 
als was narrowly limited by his instructions. Secretary of State Richard Olney 
cautioned the Minister on June 22, 1895, that American citizens could be ‘‘in- 
troduced and vouched for as such’’ to the Chinese. Except in cases which 
had been previously submitted to the State Department, Denby was to ab- 
stain carefully from using his diplomatic position to further their business 
enterprises.” 


*The author is Assistant Professor of History at the University of Texas. 

1MSS. National Archives. Peking legation records, Chinese correspondence (here- 
after Peking Chin. corr.), Denby to Tsungli Yamen, Aug. 24, 1895. Unless otherwise 
indicated, this paper is based on MSS. records of the American legation in Peking and 
of the Department of State which are now at the National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

2Department of State instructions to China, 5: 200-01, Olney to Denby, June 22, 
1895. 
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Among the American concerns seeking concessions in China was the Ameri- 
can China Development Company. Incorporated in December 1895 under the 
laws of New Jersey, the company was formed to procure railway, mining, and 
a variety of other industrial concessions in China. Calvin S. Brice, a former 
senator from Ohio and well known railway promoter, was a moving spirit in the 
company prior to his death in December 1898. The company’s lists of stock- 
holders in its early years had such prominent American business names as 
E. H. Harriman; Jacob H. Schiff of Kuhn, Loeb and Company; former Vice Presi- 
dent Levi P. Morton; Charles Coster of J. P. Morgan and Company; the Car- 
negie Steel Company; and the presidents of the National City Bank of New 
York and the Chase National Bank.* 

In the spring of 1896, A. W. Bash of Seattle arrived in China as agent for 
the company with letters of recommendation from the State Department. Charles 
Denby, Jr., the charge d’affaires, informed the Chinese that the concern’s 
backers possessed sufficient wealth to build all the railways that China might 
wish to have.* By early November 1896 Bash and Sheng Hsiian-huai, director 
general of the recently created Chinese Railway Bureau, had reached a pre- 
liminary accord for the construction of a projected railway from Lukouchiao, 
near Peking, south to Hankow on the Yangtze River. A committee from the 
company, including former Senator W. D. Washburn of Minnesota and Clarence 
Cary, the prominent New York lawyer, journeyed to China to work out the final 
terms, and an American engineer surveyed the projected route.” 

Minister Denby chafed under the restrictions imposed by his instructions on 
his ability to assist the company.® In response to his proddings, Secretary 
Olney directed the minister on December 19, 1896, to use ‘‘all proper methods” 
to promote American commercial interests in China so long as he refrained 
from assisting one American concern to the detriment of another.’ Director 
General Sheng advised the throne to seek American money and technical as- 
sistance because the United States had not displayed a ‘‘covetous spirit’ 
toward China. He was unwilling, however, to give the company the degree of 
control over the line which it desired during the period of the loan.® Therefore, 
Denby demanded in early January 1897 that the Peking authorities instruct 
Sheng promptly to conclude a contract. The Minister remonstrated that, should 
Sheng fail to complete an agreement with the company, the American people 

’Department of State miscellaneous letters (hereafter State misc.), lists of stock- 
holders filed under dates of Aug. 19, 1898, and July 13, 1899. 


“Peking Chin. corr., Charles Denby Jr. to Tsungli Yamen, June 27, 1898. 
5 Foreign relations of the U. S., 1897, (hereafter For. rels.) 56, Denby to Olney, Feb. 


15, 1897. 
6 Department of State despatches from China, Vol. 102, Denby to Olney, Nov. 5, 1896. 
7 For. rels., 1897, 56. 
®Despatches from China, Vol. 102, Denby to Olney, Jan. 29, 1897; Peking Chin. 
corr., Denby to Tsungli Yamen, Jan. 11, 1897. 
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might alter their friendly attitude toward China. He reminded the Chinese that 
Americans were conceded to be more competent in railway construction than 
any other nationality and that the United States, unlike ‘tthe leading European 
powers,’’ had no designs on Asiatic territory.” Before a final agreement was 
sealed, and despite loud protests by Denby, the Chinese gave the concession 
to a nominally Belgian syndicate on terms regarded by the American Minister 
as financially unacceptable.*® The Chinese were to discover that Paris finan- 
ciers would supply the greater part of the capital for the line and that the 
Russo-Chinese Bank would serve as its financial agent." 

Obliged to look elsewhere, the Americans next pressed the Chinese for the 
right to build a railway from Hankow to Canton. England would stoutly oppose 
extension of Russian influence so far south, and the Chinese would hesitate 
to grant such an important concession near Hong Kong or Indo-China to either 
the English or the French. On April 14, 1898, Wu Ting-fang, the Chinese minis- 
ter in Washington, signed a loan agreement with Bash in which the American 
concern undertook to market bonds amounting to £ 4,000,000, to supervise con- 
struction of the railway, and to operate it during the fifty year period of the 
loan. These bonds, a first mortgage on the railway, were to carry five percent 
interest. The company was assured as compensation the profits secured from 
sale of the Chinese bonds, five percent of the cost of construction, and twenty 
percent of the net profits. In addition to the main line, the company was prom- 
ised the right to build an extension to the sea and branch lines necessary for 
traffic connections. Though the term of the loan was set at fifty years, the 
Chinese could redeem the bonds at an earlier date. By appended notes, the 
Chinese agreed to permit the company to operate coal mines adjacent to their 
concession, and to furnish funds for the Lukouchiao-Hankow line if the Belgian 
contract were cancelled.’* This was the only railway project secured by Ameri- 
cans in the so-called “‘battle of concessions’’ after 1895. 

The Development Company appealed to the State Department in May 1898 for 
assistance in protecting its concession. Bash wrote Secretary of State William 
R. Day that, in view of known French interests in South China, the company 
feared that France would oppose the American concession. He asked Day to 
direct Denby to protect the American concession against foreign interference, 
particularly by France.** To this, the Secretary coolly replied that his depart- 
ment did not issue general instructions covering ‘‘contingencies the nature of 


° For. rels., 1897, 56—58, Denby to Olney, Jan. 10, 1897. 

10Despatches from China, Vol. 102, Denby to Sherman, May 24, 1897. 

117, V. A. MacMurray, Treaties and agreements with and concerning China (Washing- 
ton, 1921), 1: 146—51. 

12W. W. Rockhill, Treaties and conventions with and concerning China (Washington, 
1904), 252—58. 

13State misc., Bash to Day, May 3, 1898. 
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which cannot be foreseen and which may never arise.’’** Nor would Day under- 
take to guarantee the company jointly with the British government. F. W. Whit- 
ridge, who served with Clarence Cary as legal counsel for the company, ad- 
vised the Secretary that English clients had undertaken to subscribe half of 
the capital for the line. These British investors expected to receive the usual 
letter of recognition issued by the Foreign Office in London, and the Ameri- 
cans desired a statement from Washington that the United States would hold 
the railway contract to be binding on China.’* Day refused on the ground that 
the American government had always declined to guarantee private contracts 
with foreign powers. He would only promise that the United States would act 
‘tin such manner as might at the time appear lawful and proper’’ if the com- 
pany’s contract were violated.*® 

That Americans had cause to fear foreign interference was indicated in June 
1898 when Director General Sheng promised. the Belgian syndicate charged 
with construction of the Peking-Hankow line that their group would be assured 
preferential rights to the Canton-Hankow concession if the American contract 
fell through.*’ Moreover, despite their alleged arrangement with British capital- 
ists, the Americans were uneasy regarding possible English rivals. Their 
agents in China protested vigorously that the British concession to construct 
a railway from Canton to Kowloon violated China’s promise to permit the Amer- 
icans to extend their tracks to the sea. They suggested that E. H. Conger, 
Denby’s successor in Peking, should increase their bargaining power by de- 
manding additional rail concessions in the Yangtze Valley or by claiming a 
naval base on the South China coast.*® 

It was possibly in part to assure its line access to the sea that the American 
China Development Company agreed on February 1, 1899, to share on a fifty- 
fifty basis with the British and Chinese Corporation their respective conces- 
sions for the Hankow-Canton and the Canton-Kowloon railways, as well as 
other railway contracts subsequently obtained by either syndicate. The two 
concerns undertook to act ‘‘in alliance and together’’ and to enlist the support 
of their home governments for the furtherance of their common enterprises 
in China.’® 


14Department of State domestic letters (hereafter State dom.), 228:447—48, Day to 
Bash, May 13, 1898. 

45State misc., Whitridge to Day, Aug. 9, 1898. 

16 State dom., 231: 88—89, Day to Cary and Whitridge, Aug. 31, 1898. 

17Rockhill, Treaties, 246. The Chinese later denied to the British chargé d’affaires 
that the Americans possessed preferential rights to the northern railway or that the 
Belgians had any claims on the southern (Great Britain, Foreign Office, Further cor- 
respondence respecting the affairs of China [London, 1900], 155). 

18 Peking legation records, miscellaneous incoming letters (hereafter Peking misc. 
in.), Lyman to Conger, Sept. 20, 1898, Charles Denby, Jr. to Conger, Nov. 24, 1898, 
Bash to Conger, Dec. 1, 1898. 

19Rockhill, Treaties, 345—47. 
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During the winter 1898-99, the Development Company sent William Barclay 
Parsons, a New York engineer, to survey the proposed route. As approved by 
Sheng on April 1, 1899, the route suggested by Parsons extended from Hankow 
southwestward along the Yangtze to a point close to Tung-+’ing Lake. From 
there, it ran due south on a line roughly parallel to the Hsiang River to the 
Nanling Range, through these low mountains to the headwaters of the Pei River, 
and then south to Canton. Parsons also suggested a branch line running from 
Canton thirty miles westward to Samshui at the junction of the Pei and the Hsi 
Rivers, another linking the coal mines at P’ing-hsiang with the Hsiang River, 
and a third connecting the main line with Yochou on the Yangtze somewhat 
over one hundred miles above Hankow. The engineer further urged that the com- 
pany seek mineral concessions in a region 75 miles wide extending 250 miles 
along the main line. Because it paralleled well established trade routes where 
the railway could compete successfully with native carriers, Parsons was 
confident of its financial success.” 

Company officials had concluded by the summer of 1898 that the loan au- 
thorized by their contract would meet only about half of the construction costs.”* 
Clarence Cary shortly followed Parsons to China with proposals for a supple- 
mentary agreement providing for a larger loan and for other concessions rec- 
ommended by Parsons as the result of his survey. From Shanghai, Cary wrote 
Conger that the American financiers insisted on absolute control over expendi- 
tures from the loan, and on the right to manage the line until the loan was dis- 
charged. The lawyer found Sheng evidently anxious to reach an amicable set- 
tlement with the Americans in order to prevent the concession from falling 
either to the British or to the Belgians. But the Americans were troubled be- 
cause even their ‘British friends’’ were willing to accept terms regarded in 
the United States as undesirable.” 

In July 1899 the Development Company appealed to Secretary of State John 
Hay for assistance against French and Belgian efforts to frustrate Cary’s ne- 
gotiations. The British Foreign Office, according to the American company’s 
legal counsel, had already directed its legation in Peking to support the com- 
pany’s claims.” 

The Americans could expect more assistance from Hay than from his im- 
mediate predecessors. The Secretary was convinced that British and American 
interests in China were parallel if not identical, and he was a warm supporter 

2°State misc., final report, Nov. 26, 1899 filed under date of Feb. 7, 1902. 

21 [bid., enclosure in Cary and Whitridge to Day, Aug. 19, 1898. 

22 Peking misc. in., Cary to Conger, April 20, 1899. 

23State misc., Cary and Whitridge to Hay, July 13, 1899; MSS. The Hay Papers, the 
Library of Congress, Whitridge to Hay, July 13, 1899. The American charge in Peking 
was unable to obtain an admission from the British legation that it was instructed to 


support the company (Peking legation records, miscellaneous outgoing letters [here- 
after Peking misc. out.], Squiers to Parsons, Aug. 29, 1899). 
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of the principle of equal opportunity for all in the Chinese trade. Hay cabled 
Conger on July 14, 1899, to use his good offices ‘‘energetically”’ on behalf of 
the company and to prevent any injury to American rights.”* By letter, the Sec- 
retary directed the Minister to assure his countrymen equal opportunity with 
those of other nationalities but to avoid assisting one American company to 
the detriment of another. He also warned Conger to guard against doing wrong 
to China as much as to prevent harm to the Americans.”* In spirit, Hay’s in- 
structions on behalf of the Development Company clearly anticipated his more 
famous Open Door notes of the same year. 

Aside from any French or Belgian pressure, Chinese opposition was stirred 
by American demands for lengthy additional lines and extensive mining rights 
in Hunan. The ‘“‘branch’’ or ‘‘connecting”’ lines desired by the company included 
one extending from the main line westward to Chungking, another pushing south- 
westward to Kweilin, a third extending eastward to the sea, and a fourth passing 
eastward through Nanchang into Kiangsi. Cary asserted that the company wanted 
to assure for itself these ‘‘essential elements’’ of the Canton-Hankow system 
against ‘‘vexatious foreign railway demands.’’* The supplementary agreement 
between China and the company of July 13, 1900 contained none of these sweep- 
ing additional concessions. Also absent was any mention of the earlier as- 
sociation between the Development Company and the British and Chinese 
Corporation. 

By its second contract, the company obtained the right to float bonds amount- 
ing to $40,000,000 to cover construction of the 710 mile main line from Hankow 
to Canton, 130 miles of branch lines, and 78 miles of sidings. The lengthy 
document elaborated the provisions of the main agreement of 1898, and con- 
tained numerous checks evidently designed to protect both the company and 
the Chinese. The railway and its properties were pledged as security for the 
loan. The bonds, which were to be deposited in a trust company in the United 
States, were to be floated in no less than four series as the foreign chief 
engineer might determine ‘under direction’’ of the Chinese director general of 
railways. To supervise construction and operation of the line during the period 
of the loan, a board of five commissioners was to be established within the 
Chinese railway administration. This board was composed of two Chinese ap- 
pointed by the director general and three foreigners named by the company, in- 
cluding the chief engineer. Disputes between the Chinese and foreign commis- 


?*Instructions to China, 6:3, Hay to Conger, July 14, 1899, telegram. 

251 bid., 3—4, Hay to Conger, July 15, 1899, MSS. The Hay papers, Hay to Conger, 
July 26, 1899. For the attitude of American business groups toward the Open Door, see 
C. S. Campbell, Jr., ‘‘American business interests and the Open Door,’’ FEQ., 1 (Nov. 
1941), 43—58. 

2©Despatches from China, Vol. 107, Cary to Conger, Nov. 20, 1899, enclosure in 
Conger to Hay, Dec. 6, 1899. 
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sioners were to be referred to the director general and the agent of the company 
resident in China. Construction was to be completed in five years, and the 
loan was to extend over fifty years. Probably the most significant clause in 
light of the company’s later history was article 17 which provided that the 
Americans could not transfer their rights ‘‘to other nations or people of other 
nationality. ””?’ 

Apart from the failure of the Belgians to protest against signing of the sup- 
plementary agreement, there is other evidence to indicate that Europeans, par- 
ticularly Belgians, were strongly intrenched in the company at the time of its 
signing or shortly thereafter. Press reports began to appear in late 1900 that 
Colonel Albert Thys, promoter of Belgian schemes in the Congo, had purchased 
a share in the company for a Belgian group, and that his royal master, Leopold 
II, planned to organize a new international syndicate for the Far East.** Minis- 
ter Wu Ting-fang, therefore, was cool to a suggestion by F. W. Whitridge in 
January 1901 that the company should be promised privileges equal to those 
given to any other railway concessionaires in China as a result of a re-negoti- 
ation of their contracts.” Wu countered by asking the names of the stock- 
holders in the company, the number of shares held by each, and the names of 
its chief officials. He also inquired if the company had ‘‘sold out’’ to a Bel- 
gian or any other concern.*° 

Whitridge replied that no change had occurred in the company which con- 
cerned the Chinese government in any way. Wu’s questions, according to the 
company’s lawyer, transcended the limits into which ‘‘an outsider’? might 
"properly and legally’? inquire. He admitted that since March 1900 the com- 
pany had been reorganized with subscribed stock of $600,000 and that there 
had been ‘ta good many changes”’ in ownership of the stock. Though an “ 
portant number’’ of Europeans had taken an interest in the company through 
the Banque d’Orient of Brussels, Whitridge claimed that a majority of shares 
was still held by Americans. While he listed Kuhn, Loeb and Company, J. P. 
Morgan, E. H. Harriman and others as American shareholders, he refrained 
from giving the number of shares owned by American or foreign subscribers.” 
Whitridge confided to Secretary Hay that the role of Belgium in international 
finance was greatly misunderstood, In Belgium, as in American states such 


im- 


27Rockhill, Treaties, 259-77. 

28 New York journal of commerce and commercial bulletin (Nov. 22, 1900), 1; (Feb. 
5, 1901), 1; (Feb. 20, 1901), 1. 

2°9State misc., Whitridge to Wu, Jan. 10, 1901, enclosed in Whitridge to Hay, Jan. 
10, 1901. 

3°Despatches from China, Vol. 110, Wu to Whitridge, Jan. 12, 1901, enclosed in 
Squiers to Hay, March 12, 1901. 

511 bid., Whitridge to Wu, Jan. 14, 1901, enclosed in Squiers to Hay, March 12, 1901. 
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as West Virginia and New Jersey, laws permitted businessmen to operate 
as they saw fit rather than in accordance with the ideas of legislators.** 

In China, Director General Sheng was reported in early 1901 to be concemed 
lest all of China’s interior railways would fall to France and Russia as the 
result of ‘‘a large sale’’ of the company’s stock. He claimed that the Ameri- 
cans had violated article 17 of their supplementary contract by selling 4400 
out of a total of 6000 shares to the Belgians and French, and threatened to 
cancel their contracts.** Furthermore, Minister Conger learned from his Belgian 
colleague in November, 1901 that, as Belgians were deeply interested in the 
Development Company, the Brussels government had declined to support a 
Franco-Belgian rival in South China. According to Conger, it was ‘‘generally 
understood’’ in Peking that the Belgians and other Europeans had purchased 
“‘the larger portion’’ of the Development Company’s stock. He was assured by 
the company’s officials, however, that the management would remain in Ameri- 
can hands. And for this reason, the Minister concluded that the United States 
should protest against any efforts to jeopardize the interests of the company.** 

William Barclay Parsons informed Secretary Hay in December 1901 that the 
company had again been reorganized with himself as president. In addition to 
Parsons, its seven directors then included Colonel Thys and Senator de Volder 
of Brussels; Pierre Mali, the Belgian consul in New York; General Charles 
Whittier, an American who later served as president of the company when Bel- 
gian control was publicly established; F. W. Whitridge, the concem’s lawyer, 
and August Belmont, the New York financier. Its bankers were J. P. Morgan 
and Company of New York and the Banque d’Outremer of Brussels. Parsons 
declared that the company was ready at last to begin construction. It had raised 
$3,000,000 in cash, and had asked the Chinese Minister in Washington to re- 
lease the first bonds in accordance with its contracts.*° 

Despite these evidences that foreign interests were firmly established in 
the Development Company, both the State Department and Minister Conger con- 
tinued to support its claims. Secretary Hay telegraphed Conger in March 1902 
to give the company his assistance against interlopers. If he found that the 
company’s concession was threatened by ‘‘rival railways detrimental to the 
business of the American road, or parallel to the Canton-Hankow main or branch 
lines,’’ the Minister was to protect the company against such violations of its 
contracts.*° When questioned directly by Sheng as to the nationality of the 
firm, Conger declared in May 1902 that it was ‘‘a bona fide American company”’ 


32 MSS. The Hay papers, Whitridge to Hay, April 21, 1901. 

33 Despatches from China, Vol. 111, Squiers to Hay, March 21, 1901, June 13, 1901. 
341bid., Conger to Hay, Nov. 30, 1901. 

55State misc., Parsons to Hay, Dec. 4, 1901. 

56 Instructions to China, 6: 338, Hay to Conger, March 3, 1902. 
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and that he knew of no reason why it should not remain so.*” The Chinese 
ratified the supplementary contract by imperial decree on July 13, 1902. 

Construction parties and railway engineers encountered opposition from the 
local population as they pushed into the interior in 1903.** More serious was a 
feud between Sheng and Willis E. Gray, the company’s agent and chief engi- 
neer, which reached a crisis in July 1903 after Sheng halted further delivery of 
bonds to the company. Sheng complained that Gray had failed to prepare ade- 
quate accounts for his consideration. He maintained that the company had vio- 
lated its contracts by naming the same person to serve concurrently as its 
agent in China and as chief engineer. Gray apparently had also stirred Sheng’s 
mistrust by his ventures in the Shanghai horse races and in the newspaper 
business. The impasse was temporarily broken when General Whittier, then one 
of the company’s vice presidents, promised Sheng that the posts of agent and 
chief engineer would be divided and that the company would otherwise abide 
by its contracts.*° On November 15, 1903, amid considerable fanfare, the first 
ten and one half miles from Canton to Fatshan on the branch to Samshui was 
opened to traffic.’ 

The settlement proved only to be a truce. The London Times reported in 
late 1903 that the Belgians were pressing for a division of the main line in 
which they would be given sole control of the northern section.*? Finally, on 
January 21, 1904, Conger telegraphed the State Department that, according to 
Sheng, the Belgians were gaining complete control of the company. Sheng re- 
fused to be responsible for the consequences, and Conger protested that the 
‘‘outrageous’’ conduct of the company was bringing ‘‘great discredit’’ upon the 
American government and people.** The Minister explained by letter that it had 
been ‘‘generally known for a long time’’ that the Belgians had obtained a ma- 
jority interest in the company’s stock. He advised the department to cease 
supporting the company if Sheng’s report were found to be true.** 

President Parsons asserted on behalf of his company that five of its seven 
directors as well as its executive officers were American citizens. He care- 
fully refrained from giving any information on stockholdings, which, he stated, 
were beyond the control of the company.** Liang Cheng-chien-tung, the Chi- 

37Peking misc. in., Sheng to Conger, May 4, 1902, telegram; Peking misc. out., 
63:602, Conger to Sheng, May 5, 1902. For additional material on Conger’s efforts to 
assist the company, see particularly despatches from China, Vols. 115—16. 

58 Despatches from China, Vol. 118, Conger to Hay, July 14, 1902. 

3° Department of State despatches from Canton, Vol. 27. 
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nese minister, sharply rejoined that at least four of the seven directors had 
been ‘‘named by’’ or were ‘‘representative of’’ the foreign stockholders. Far 
from acknowledging that the directors had no control over the shareholders, 
Liang alleged that one of the directors had joumeyed to Europe, arranged for 
a sale of the majority of shares abroad, and later secured the ratification of 
this transaction by his colleagues.*° 

The company’s stockholders elected General Whittier in March 1904 to suc- 
ceed Parsons as president. Whittier informed Conger that the concem intended 
to ‘‘discourage—yes, absolutely forbid—discussions as to nationalities’’ and 
to avoid making ‘‘bugbears of Russians.’’*’ Sheng, however, protested that the 
line had become ‘“‘strongly political,’’ and despatched John C. Ferguson, his 
American secretary, to the United States to insist on appointment of a ‘‘capa- 
ble, upright man’’ as president and on a thoroughly American management.** 

The State Department was apparently unmoved by the Chinese representa- 
tions. On May 11, 1904, Secretary Hay categorically informed Minister Liang 
that the American government regarded the company as ‘‘in good faith’’ Ameri- 
can; that it would claim sole right to deal with all diplomatic problems affect- 
ing the company as then organized; and that it was willing to make this atti- 
tude public and to use its good offices on behalf of the company. He allowed 
himself one qualification. He reserved the right to withdraw American support 
from the company should its conduct or its organization be changed.** 

Viceroy Chang Chih-tung at Hankow and the govemors and gentry of Hunan 
and Hupeh urged cancellation of the concession if necessary to prevent the 
Belgians from gaining control of the line. Protesting that they intended to 
avoid the fate of the Chinese in Manchuria, they denounced the transfer of 
stock to the Belgians as a sell out to France.*° Sheng responded by ordering 
the American depository on June 22, 1904, to refuse further bond deliveries to 
the company without prior authorization from him.** 

Faced with possible loss of their contracts, the American group in the com- 
pany acknowledged Belgian control and urged the State Department to help it 
recover a majority of the shares of the stock. On July 6, 1904, Parsons wrote 
Hay ‘‘to recall’’ that, of the 6,000 shares of capital stock, 4,000 were held by 
a ‘‘single group’’ in Brussels and 2,000 by ‘‘various persons’’ in New York. 
He declared that the enterprise had “‘ceased to be an American company’’ be- 

“©Department of State notes from the Chinese legation, Vol. 6, Liang to Parsons, 
Jan. 29, 1904, enclosed in Liang to Hay, Jan. 29, 1904. 

“7 Peking misc. in., Whittier to Conger, March 15, 1904. 

“*Department of State despatches from Shanghai, Vol. 50, Sheng to Goodnow, March 
21, 1904, enclosed in Goodnow to Hay, March 23, 1904; State misc., Ferguson to Hay, 
May 5, 1904. 
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cause the Belgians refused to appoint officers satisfactory to the Americans. 
Parsons confided privately to Hay that Leopold II failed to distinguish between 
good business practices and royal prerogative. Unless the Belgian monarch 
were induced to sell the amount of stock necessary for them to regain control, 
the Americans feared that the enterprise would collapse. 

The State Department was more responsive to American than to Chinese 
promptings. In a ‘‘personal and confidential’’ note on July 21, Acting Secretary 
Loomis reminded Baron Moncheur, the Belgian minister in Washington, that, 
though the company’s contract required a majority of shares to be held by 
Americans, more than half of the stock was owned by Belgians. While it de- 
sired to protect Americans from loss, the United States suffered ‘‘evident em- 
barrassments’’ when a majority of the stock was held abroad. Should the Chi- 
nese press the issue further, ‘‘contingencies’’ might force the United States to 
alter its attitude toward the enterprise and to reconsider its right under inter- 
national law in dealing with the problem.** 

Moncheur hastened to reply four days later that a corporation under American 
law possessed no power to control sale of its stock. Article 17 of the supple- 
mentary agreement, according to the Belgian view, envisioned no restriction 
on stockholding, but referred to a transfer by the corporation of its rights to 
foreign nations or their nationals. Legal briefs submitted by the Belgians to 
support their views also contained admissions that the names of Americans 
had been entered into the company’s ledgers to cover the actual stockholders 
and that the Belgians had obtained their interest in the enterprise before the 
signing of the supplementary contract.™ 

Despite these pretensions, both Moncheur and the company presented the 
State Department with evidence during succeeding months which purported to 
prove that the company was passing back into American hands.** Company of- 
ficials also pressed Hay and Conger to force the Chinese to release the bonds 
so that construction could continue. Clarence Cary protested that Sheng de- 
sired ‘‘to get the company by the throat and so force it to let him run the busi- 
ness China fashion.’** But Sheng replied by citing new cases of alleged Bel- 
gian interference and mismanagement.*’ Evidently unwilling to become further 
involved in the acrimonious dispute, Hay cabled Conger that he had supported 
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the company sufficiently. As the differences concerned fulfillment of contract, 
the Secretary thought that a settlement could be left to the customary contrac- 
tual resorts such as submission to a referee.** The company refused to accept 
a ruling by a neutral,*’ and work on the line ceased in October 1904. 

The stalemate between the Chinese and the company pointed toward Chinese 
cancellation of the concession. Conger telegraphed Washington on November 
15, 1904, that the Peking government had notified him formally of its intention 
to revoke the contracts.© The Minister protested emphatically to the Chinese 
foreign office that China would be held accountable for any loss suffered by 
American interests.°' Secretary Hay also moved to assist the company before 
Chinese intent to end the contracts was translated into fact. He cabled Conger 
to urge delay until the parties concemed could present their cases.” 

Nevertheless, Minister Liang notified Hay on December 22, 1904, that the 
throne had authorized Viceroy Chang Chih-tung at Hankow to end the conces- 
sion. Liang asserted that the company had flouted its contract by permitting 
its stock to pass into Belgian hands, that it had named a supervisor for its 
enterprise in China who did not represent the American shareholders, and that 
the company’s employees in China were guilty of scandalous financial deal- 
ings. To W. W. Rockhill, his advisor on Far Eastem affairs, Hay confessed 
that it would be difficuit to support a protest against the Chinese action.” 

While conversing with Liang on January 4, 1905, Hay learned from the Min- 
ister that King Leopold at last had allowed the Americans to regain a clear 
majority of the stock by selling 1200 shares to J. P. Morgan. Hay immediately 
confirmed this by telegram and by letter with Morgan and with the banker’s 
lawyer, Elihu Root.®* The New York financier wrote the Secretary that his pur- 
chase had assured ownership by the Americans of a ‘‘clear bona fide’’ ma- 
jority of the company’s entire stock. He asked Hay to use his good offices 
with Liang on behalf of the company. From this time forward, Morgan was 
apparently the real spokesman of the American group, and he evidently exer- 
cised controlling interest in the company as a whole. 

Assured that the company had passed back into American hands, Hay has- 
tened to apprise Liang and the American legation in Peking that he still re- 
garded the enterprise to be American. He directed John Gardner Coolidge, the 
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American chargé in Peking, to urge the Chinese to postpone cancellation of 
the contracts and to insist that the United States should be consulted in all 
diplomatic questions involving the railway.®’ Prince Ch’ing, the head of the 
Chinese foreign office, told Coolidge that the Board of Commerce and Viceroy 
Chang had been directed by the throne to investigate the affairs of the com- 
pany. The Prince promised to forward copies of their reports to Coolidge when 
they were completed. 

No satisfactory assurances had come from the Chinese when Hay telegraphed 
Coolidge on January 26, 1905, once again to protest against forfeiture of the 
contracts. The Secretary declared that the United States could not ‘‘tolerate 
such an act of spoliation’’ as the Americans had regained control of the com- 
pany after ‘‘great sacrifices.’*’ The chargé could only obtain a promise from 
the Peking authorities that final decision would await the anticipated report 
from Chang Chih-tung. As the company was ‘‘thoroughly discredited,’’ Coolidge 
feared that it might be necessary to apply ‘‘the strongest pressure’’ to per- 
suade the Chinese to respect the American rights. But he observed that Peking 
feared to take any step that might arouse hostility in the provinces,”° 

The State Department apparently ceased, for the time, to be concemed with 
the railway project. Meanwhile, representatives of the company and of the 
Chinese legation in Washington negotiated for a settlement. John W. Foster, 
on behalf of the Chinese, informed the company on May 15, 1905, that, while it 
was determined to cancel the contracts, the Chinese govemment would make 
reasonable compensation to the company. Two weeks later, the company pre- 
sented claims totaling $18,100,000. Denying that it had given the Chinese 
cause for cancelling the contract and asserting its willingness and ability to 
continue the project, the company asked indemnification for its expenditures 
and for assured profits, It also requested money to redeem $2,200,000 in bonds 
which it had floated for the Chinese.”* Thus, for approximately thirty miles of 
railway and the privilege of looking elsewhere for capital and advice, the com- 
pany proposed to assess China nearly half the estimated cost of constructing 
the entire seven-hundred mile line and its branches. 

It seems likely that these extreme demands by the company were presented 
more to measure Chinese intentions than to suggest a real basis for settlement. 
On June 7, 1905, the attomeys for the two parties reached a tentative agree- 
ment by which China would pay $6,750,000 indemnification covering the rail- 
way properties and the bonds sold by the company. The bond holders were to 

®’ For. rels., 1905, 127—28. 
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be given the option of retaining their securities or seeking redemption from 
China.” A majority of the company’s directors, after approving the accord, 
decided on June 20 to present it to the stockholders for consideration at their 
meeting in August. They did so despite the protest of a Belgian director who 
would be satisfied with no less than the $18 millions set forth in the company’s 
earlier claim.” 

The Belgian objection reflected King Leopold’s determination to preserve 
the concession for the company. For the guidance of the American government, 
the King declared in mid-May that Chinese obduracy increased with each ap- 
parent success. He acknowledged that the Americans had permitted ‘‘a large 
number of shares’’ to be bought by Belgians, but he recalled that, ‘‘for reasons 
of policy,’’ the Belgians had sold 1200 shares to Morgan. According to Leo- 
pold, the Chinese proposed to deprive the white men of their concessions and 
to set civilization back a hundred years. If they succeeded in the case of the 
American China Development Company, American and European influence would 
decline generally in China. The dispute, said the King, was ‘‘a case between 
civilization and Chinese procrastination.’’* Leopold also alleged that the 
Chinese proposed to win Morgan to their plan by making him their financial 
agent in the United States and by paying him $4,000,000 in bonds.”° 

Leopold next turned to Theodore Roosevelt. Through the President’s good 
friend, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, the monarch sent Roosevelt his opinion 
that the American bankers would cling to the concession if they were assured 
full support of their government. He represented that Morgan seemed uncertain 
of the attitude of the United States. Lodge confessed that he too feared the 
cancellation would be a serious blow to American prestige and commerce in 
China. He urged the President not to permit China to wring the concession 
from the Americans if they desired to hold it.” 

As illness forced John Hay to relax his direction of the State Department in 
1904-05, Roosevelt had gradually gathered the threads of American foreign 
policy into his own hands. The President was his own secretary of State in 
the summer of 1905. He was deeply involved in the negotiations to end the war 
between Russia and Japan and to keep the peace of Europe. His handling of 
the railway question was further complicated by a serious Chinese boycott of 
American commerce. Roosevelt soon became convinced of Chinese duplicity in 
the railway matter. His language toward the Chinese was forceful and even 
threatening. He seems to have overlooked the possibility that the Peking au- 
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thorities were too weak to carry out a determined policy that conflicted with 
Chinese sentiment in the provinces. 

The President first promised Morgan that the company could expect the full 
diplomatic support of the United States. He wrote the banker on July 18 that 
the American government would support the company in every honorable way to 
prevent it from being wronged by China or by any other country. He would not 
presume to ask businessmen to remain in an unprofitable enterprise. But he 
hoped, from the point of view of national interest, that the company would feel 
justified in retaining the concession.”’ Roosevelt next appealed to W. W. Rock- 
hill, Conger’s successor in Peking, for advice regarding the desirability of re- 
taining the concession in American hands.”® 

Rockhill had already urged the State Department to intervene and to prevent 
the company from selling its concession back to China at a usurous profit.” 
He immediately replied to the President that the Chinese were pressing for 
cancellation only because their confidence in the company had been ‘‘abso- 
lutely shaken”’ by its extravagance, its mismanagement, and its former sale to 
foreigners. In Rockhill’s opinion, this was particularly regrettable because the 
American goverment had assisted the company to secure the concession and 
because a principal inducement to China for concluding the contracts had been 
the absence of foreign political dangers. Rockhill stated that the price of 
$6,750,000 was regarded by the Chinese in Peking as ‘‘excessively sharp 
practice’ on the part of the company. He thought that cancellation under the 
proposed terms, in addition to being a blow to all American interests in China, 
would reflect badly on the government of the United States. Instead, the Min- 
ister urged an arrangement by which construction could be promptly resumed 
by the company under sound management. °° 

Reports reaching Roosevelt in early August indicated that either the Chi- 
nese in Peking or in Washington were misrepresenting the facts. On the one 
hand, Rockhill was told in Peking that China would be pleased to leave the 
railway in American hands if given suitable guarantees. On the other, Minister 
Liang in Washington, acting on the pretext that the concession was already 
cancelled, was pressing for a final settlement with the company. The Presi- 
dent accordingly cabled Rockhill that either the Peking government or its 
Washington legation was ‘‘guilty of gross prevarication.’’ The President was 
told by the Americans that the indemnity of $6,750,000 had been suggested by 
the Chinese Minister himself. He directed Rockhill to demand an explanation 
from the Chinese government, either in the form of a disavowal of its minister 
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or an admission that the accord of June 7 was concluded by its instruction. If 
the Chinese actually desired the Americans to construct the railroad, Morgan 
and his associates were willing to resume work under tems of the original con- 
tracts and to agree to ‘‘reasonable’”’ changes in the concession. But Roosevelt 
would not tolerate any ‘‘sharp practice’’ by the Chinese which was detrimental 
to American interests in the Far East." 

Only gradually was Rockhill able to elicit an admission from Peking that 
Liang was negotiating under instructions. He telegraphed the State Department 
on August 12 that the Chinese foreign office denied any knowledge of either 
Liang’s conversations with the company or the cancellation agreement.” Two 
days later, however, he cabled that the Peking officials admitted that Liang 
probably was acting ‘‘within his authority.’’ The Chinese told Rockhill that 
the throne had instructed Viceroy Chang Chih-tung three times in the previous 
year to devise means to regain control of the line and that a request from Chang 
for authorization to direct Liang to act had received imperial sanction. The 
foreign office declined to admit that it possessed any responsibility in the 
matter.”* 

This Chinese confession brought a vigorous outburst from Roosevelt. The 
President directed Rockhill to make the ‘‘strongest representations in a manner 
which would not be misunderstood”’ that the United States expected the Viceroy 
to be disavowed. He charged that Rockhill’s earlier reports had shown ‘‘a com- 
plete misapprehension’’ of the situation. As the American goverment had as- 
sisted the Development Company to obtain the railway concession, its annul- 
ment was an affront to which Roosevelt was unwilling to submit. He was ‘‘puz- 
zled’’ by the railway question but detemined to ‘‘take a stand.’’** Roosevelt 
also promised Morgan that he would put an end to the Chinese plans if the 
company would delay its decision to sell.** 

In Peking, Rockhill denied that he had either misapprehended the facts of 
the case or misinformed the State Department. He remained convinced that the 
Chinese would have desired the Americans to construct the railway but that 
they feared still more to risk the project with the Development Company. Fur- 
thermore, other foreign groups had become interested in the concession. From 
Sir Ernest Satow, the British minister, Rockhill leamed that the govemment of 
Hong Kong had agreed to advance Chang Chih-tung £1,100,000 to buy back the 
American rights and that British bankers were working for a loan to enable 
China to continue construction. Germans, Belgians, and Frenchmen were also 
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reported to be watching the fate of the enterprise. Nevertheless, Rockhill was 
confident that the Chinese intended no hostility toward the United States. The 
Peking authorities, in the Minister’s mind, were bowing to Chinese public 
opinion which was enraged by the conduct of the Development Company and 
which demanded recovery of foreign economic concessions. 

Undeterred by American protests, Prince Ch’ing informed Rockhill on August 
15, 1905, that the indemnity agreement of June had been approved by the throne. 
Rockhill immediately objected that the Chinese had ignored the earlier demand 
of the United States that it be consulted in all diplomatic questions affecting 
the company.*® The Chinese officials in Peking seemed at a loss to explain 
their failure to keep the American government informed regarding the negotia- 
tions between Chang and the company and their denials of knowledge of the 
cancellation accord for two months following its signature. They pled that se- 
crecy had been necessary because of the known attitude of certain Americans 
and that full explanations would expose Chang Chih-tung to ‘‘loss of face.’’®’ 
At length, Rockhill left a stern memorandum with Prince Ch’ing in which he re- 
layed the President’s charges of ‘‘mis-statement of facts’’ and ‘‘gross prevari- 
cation’ by the Chinese. He demanded a reversal of the Viceroy’s action and 
denounced the secrecy of the Chinese proceedings as an admission of their 
irregularity.*® Failing to obtain satisfaction, Rockhill appealed to Washington 
for instructions.*® 

In the United States, Roosevelt remonstrated emphatically with Minister 
Liang while awaiting a decision by the Development Company regarding the 
cancellation accord. The President directed the State Department on August 
19 to inform Liang that the United States took ‘‘grave exception’’ to the Chi- 
nese conduct in the affair.*° Five days later, he ordered that Liang be told that 
the American government declined to recognize China’s right to cancel the 
concession without its consent. Until the United States made known its atti- 
tude, the President expected the Minister to take no further steps in the mat- 
ter.’ Roosevelt had concluded that the Chinese contemned weakness more 
than they valued justice.” 

Liang now suggested a compromise. Evidently fearful of the consequences 
of Japan’s advance in Manchuria, the Minister, in his ‘‘private capacity,”’ of- 
fered to compensate the Americans for the loss of the Canton-Hankow conces- 
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sion with a Manchurian railway loan. On August 28, he proposed that, should 
Japan consent to sell to China the railway from Port Arthur to Harbin after the 
Portsmouth peace conference, China would give American bankers preference 
in any loan that she might require to conclude the transaction.”* Roosevelt re- 
plied on the same day that, after carefully considering the suggestion, he still 
refused to recognize China’s right to cancel the company’s contracts without 
the consent of the United States.** 

After Morgan conferred with the President at Oyster Bay, the stockholders of 
the company voted on August 29 to accept the indemnity agreement of June 7.°° 
Acting Secretary of State Loomis informed Liang that, as the company had 
agreed to cancellation for ‘‘obvious reasons,’’ the government of the United 
States would not interfere with the settlement.** Roosevelt confided to Rock- 
hill that the duplicity of the Chinese and their evident determination to end the 
franchise caused the Americans to decide that the risk was too great to con- 
tinue. The President confessed that he thought this attitude to be reasonable.” 
To King Leopold, Roosevelt telegraphed that he deeply regretted that he had 
been unable to meet the monarch’s wishes.” 

It remained for the Chinese to find the money with which to buy back the 
line. To pay the indemnity, Viceroy Chang contracted a new loan for £ 1,100,000 
with the government of Hong Kong. It was understood that British capitalists 
were assured first option on any subsequent loan sought from foreigners by the 
Chinese for the construction of the Hankow-Canton railway or for other lines in 
Hupeh and Hunan.” In 1911, in the intemational loan to finance the so-called 
Hu-Kuang railways, China obtained $2,200,000 to redeem bonds floated by the 
American China Development Company to finance construction.’ 

Far from assuring the Chinese against seeing their key rail lines fall to for- 
eign nationals of doubtful intentions, the American China Development Com- 
pany proved to be a cloak for financial groups of nationalities which the Chi- 
nese believed they had real reason to fear. Had Belgian capital, associated 
with French and Russian interests, gained control of railways linking Peking 
with Canton, the Open Door and the territorial integrity of China would have 
been seriously menaced. Yet, in the face of mounting evidence that the Ameri- 
cans had lost control of the concem to Belgians, the State Department and 
Minister Conger supported it as a legitimate American enterprise until the mi- 
nority American group appealed for assistance against their Belgian associates. 
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It may be a commentary on the effectiveness of American diplomacy to note 
that the Chinese cancelled the company’s contracts in 1905 when leaders in 
Washington seemed most determined to protect the concession, and after Ameri- 
can shareholders had regained acknowledged control. But the annulment was 
also completed after Russian influence in the Far East had been undermined 
by Russian defeats in the late war with Japan. In any case, the Chinese learned 
an expensive lesson in international finance, 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE GRAND COUNCIL 
jb Grand Council, Chiin-chi-ch’u,’ which functioned mainly as a secretar- 


ial and consultative agency to the Emperor, was the most important insti- 
tution of the Ch’ing Dynasty.? The Grand Councilors, Chiin-chi Ta-chen, had 
daily audience with the Emperor to assist him in making decisions on important 
government policies and administrative matters and in drafting and despatching 
edicts. From time to time the Grand Councilors were sent by the Emperor to 
the provinces as trouble shooters to deal with urgent matters such as war op- 
erations, flood control or investigation of provincial officials. 

In performing its consultative function to the Emperor, the Grand Council 
dealt with almost all government matters covering military affairs, foreign af- 
fairs, civil service affairs, economic and financial affairs, education and ex- 
amination affairs, social and moral affairs, judiciary affairs, ceremonial af- 
fairs and various other matters.’ 

The Grand Council was all powerful, but it was nevertheless subordinate to 
the Emperor. The Emperor was the sovereign head of the government, and all 
important decisions were made by him upon suggestions or advice of the Grand 
Council and other offices. Originally the Grand Council fulfilled only secre- 
tarial functions; its advisory function gradually developed. It never gained any 
power of restraining the Emperor. The Emperor appointed and dismissed the 
officials of the Grand Council at his will, and kept them constantly under 
surveillance by the censors. Many of them were punished by the Emperor.* The 

*Dr. Ho is now on the staff of the Stanford Research Institute. The present paper is 
a product of the Modern Chinese History Project carried on by the Far Eastern and 
Russian Institute of the University of Washington. The work of the project is of a co- 
operative nature, with each participant contributing to the material and analysis in all 
individual research. The responsibility for the resulting study rests with the author. 
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1943; William F. Meyers, The Chinese Government, Shanghai, 1896: H. S. Brunnert and 
V. V. Hagelstrom, Present Day Political Organization of China, Shanghai, Kelly and 
Walsh, 1912. The Chinese characters for the terms, titles and names appearing in the 
above mentioned books will not be given here. 
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of Asiatic Studies, 5 No. 1, (Jan. 1940) 33. 

’Ku-kung Po-wu-yiian, Ch’ing Chin-chi-ch’u Tang-an Mu-lu {fi BPR RRR A Sk , Pei- 
ping, 1930, hereafter cited as CCCCTAML; Weng T’ung-ho, Chun-chi-ch’u Jib-chi, 
hereafter cited as CCCJC. nen 

“Liang Chang-chii, Shu-yiian Chi-lueh MaGill , 1875, hereafter cited as SYCL. 
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Emperor could make decisions on goverment affairs without consulting the 
Grand Council thus leaving it with nothing to do. All the important information 
went direct to the Emperor who referred such information to the Grand Council 
as he saw fit; therefore he, rather than the Grand Council, was in a position to 
exert centralized control of the government.‘ 

In 1802 Emperor Chia-ch’ing issued an edict affirming his sovereign power 
which should never be encroached upon by others and stated that the Grand 
Council was mainly to copy edicts and expedite the despatch of edicts.° 

As a tule the Grand Council was dominated by the Emperor, but there were a 
few instances when the Emperor was forced to follow the suggestions of the 
Grand Council, such as when the Emperor was a minor or in ill health, and the 
Grand Councilors were exceptionally experienced and energetic.’ 

Both the Grand Council and the Grand Secretariat, Nei-ko, were secretarial 
and consultative institutions to the Emperor for the over-all management of the 
government. In fact, the Grand Council branched out of the Grand Secretariat.® 
Before the establishment of the Grand Council, the Grand Secretariat gave ad- 
vice to the Emperor on almost all matters of government, but after the estab- 
lishment of the Grand Council, important military and civil policies and ad- 
ministrative matters were transferred to the Grand Council, and the Grand 
Secretariat was left with mostly routine administrative matters.’ 

Officials of the Imperial College of Inscription, Nan Shu-fang, serving the 
Emperor in educational and literary matters, were very close to the Emperor 
and therefore influential. Some of them were consulted by the Emperor on im- 
portant measures of government policy,’® but ordinarily this office together 
with the Imperial Study, Shang Shu-fang, and the Han-lin College dealt with 
educational and literary matters. 

The six Boards were not subordinate to the Grand Council or the Grand Sec- 
retariat, but were directly responsible to the Emperor. While the Grand Council 
and the Grand Secretariat assisted the Emperor in the over-all management of 
government affairs, the Boards were each assigned one aspect of government. 

Nominally, the Board of Civil Office was in charge of the appointment, dis- 
missal, promotion and demotion of officials and bestowal of titles, honor and 
privileges. But actually its power was limited to the appointment of officials 


5In the Chia-ch’ing period, a Grand Councilor, Ho Shen, ordered officials to send 
him copies of the special memorials they sent the Emperor. The Emperor stopped this 
irregular procedure. SYCL, 1:9—10. 

®Ibid., 1:10 and 19. 

7For instance in the case of Emperor T’ung-chih, Grand Councilors Li Hung-tsao 
and Prince Kung were given the power to act for the Emperor. 

®Chao Yi, ‘‘Chtin Chi Ch’u’’ in Yen-p’u tsa-chi FORE Second edition, 1877, 
32:1, hereafter cited as YPTC. 

*>SYCL, 22:11; Governor General of Formosa, Shinkoku gyosei ho, Tokyo, 1915, 
1: 326, hereafter cited as SGH. 

20 Chin-liang, Ch’ing-ti Wai-chi jigi#F}# , Peiping, 1934, 114. 
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of the fourth grade and below. For the appointment of officials above the fourth 
grade, decisions had to be made by the Emperor upon the recommendations of 
the Board of Civil Office. The Board of Civil Office had nothing to do with the 
appointment of the Grand Secretaries, Ta Hsiieh-shih; the Presidents of Boards, 
Shang-shu; the Vice-presidents of Boards, Shih-lang; the President of the Cen- 
sorate, Tso Tu Yii-shih; the President of the Han-lin College; Govemors- 
general; Governors; Educational Commissioners; Financial Commissioners and 
Judiciary Commissioners, except when asked by the Emperor to present recom- 
mendation lists. These important central and provincial officials were usually 
appointed by the Emperor upon the recommendation of the Grand Council."* The 
Grand Council kept lists of names of able low ranking officials in readiness to 
make recommendation to the Emperor for appointment to high offices. 

The Board of War had little to do with the formulation of military policies 
which were most of the time in the hands of the Emperor assisted by the Grand 
Council. The Board of War was in charge of the appointment, dismissal and 
transfer of military officers, but this function was restricted to the low ranking 
officers. Most of the high ranking banner military officers above the Deputy 
Lieutenant General, Fu Tu-t’ung, and all the high ranking Chinese military of- 
ficers of the Lii-ying above the Brigade General, Tsung-ping, were appointed 
by the Emperor directly or upon the recommendation of the Grand Council. The 
military officers from the Colonel, Fu-chiang, to the Lieutenant Colonel, Ts’an- 
chiang, were appointed by the Emperor upon the recommendation of the Board 
of War or the provincial governments. Military officers below Lieutenant Colonel 
were promoted by the Board of War on the Basis of monthly ratings.’? 

The Board of Revenue was in charge of financial affairs of the Empire, but 
extraordinary, emergency or policy measures were often brought directly to the 
attention of the Emperor by the central and provincial officials and the Emperor 
would make decisions with the assistance of the Grand Council.’* 

The Board of Rites was in charge of ceremony and examination matters and 
relations with the neighbouring subordinate states, but the Emperor often asked 
the Grand Council, in cooperation with other offices, to draft programs for the 
ceremonies and to participate in them. Most of the examination officials were 
appointed by the Emperor upon the recommendation of the Board of Rites such 
as the Examiners, Cheng K’ao-kuan; the Deputy Examiners, Fu K’ao-kuan; and 
the Assistant Examiners, T’ung K’ao-kuan for examinations at Peking and the 
provinces. But some officials for the Palace examination were appointed by 
the Emperor upon the recommendation of the Grand Council such as the Super- 
intendent of the Metropolitan examination, Hui-shih Tsung-ts’ai; the Examiner 

1 SYCL, 13: 18—20b. 


2 SGH, 1:390-1. 
8 Ibid., 1: 370. 
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of the provincial examination of Shun-t’ien and the Examiner at the Han-lin 
College and the Imperial Supervisorate of Instruction. All the provincial Direc- 
tors of Education, Hsiieh-cheng, who were in charge of education matters of 
the different provinces were appointed by the Emperor upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Grand Council.'* On all the occasions when the Emperor composed 
the examination questions for examinations in the provinces or at Peking, the 
Grand Council provided him with a special copy of the Four Books in which all 
the places covered by previous examinations since 1736 were marked.'* 

The Board of Punishment was in charge of the enforcement and the codifi- 
cation of the law. The Grand Council, besides regularly presenting the Yellow 
List, Huang-ts’e, to the Emperor on the occasion of the Autumnal Assize, 
Ch’iu Shen K%# , was often asked by the Emperor to participate in the trial of 
important cases and in other judicial proceedings.’® 

The Tsungli Yamen was created at the end of the Hsien-feng period, because 
of growing relations with foreign powers. This office was modelled after the 
Grand Council, and many of the Ministers, Tsungli Ta-ch’en, and secretaries 
were appointed from among the members of the Grand Council. It was intended 
to have these two offices cooperate closely.’’ 

Officials of the Censorate, Tu-ch’a-yiian, constantly watched over the of- 
ficials of the Grand Council. There were many cases of dismissal or punish- 
ment of the officials of the Grand Council brought about by the censors.** 

The Grand Council in this manner evolved into an institution of great im- 
portance absorbing, in various ways, the functions of the Grand Secretariat, 
the different Boards and other offices in the central government. 

The relationship between the Grand Council and the provincial government 
manifested clearly a conflict between the forces for centralization and those 
for decentralization of the government. Before the Taiping rebellion, provin- 
cial governors-general and govemors were closely supervised by the central 
government. Military affairs were in the hands of the commanding officers most 
of whom were appointed by the Emperor upon the recommendation of the Grand 
Council. War policies and operations were decided upon and directed by the 
Emperor with the assistance of the Grand Council. Foreign affairs were under 
the control of the central government. Most of the high ranking civil provincial 
officials, including governors-general and govermors, were appointed by the 


4SYCL, 13: 20b. 

1S Ibid., 13: 20b. 

© Tq Ch’ing Hui-tien, Shanghai, the Commercial Press, 1908, 3:1, hereafter cited 
as TCHT; SGH, 1: 405. 

*7Liu Chin-tsao 2 ips, Ch’ing-ch’ao hsu Wen-hsienet’ ung-k’ao, Shanghai, the Com- 
mercial Press, 1936, 118: 8778, hereafter cited as CCHWHTT; Ch’en K’ang-chi PR ERHE, 
Lang-ch’ien chi-wen BBy*CfH], 1884, 1:2, hereafter cited as LCCW. 

*®Ch’en Kung-lu BRAK, Chung-kuo Chin-tai Shib, Shanghai, the Commercial Press, 
1936, 661, hereafter cited as CKCTS. 
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Emperor upon the recommendation of the Grand Council. Some of the low rank- 
ing civil provincial officials were appointed by the Emperor on the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Civil Office, or were appointed directly by the Board of Civil 
Office. Financial matters were mainly handled by the financial commissioners, 
Pu-cheng-shih, who were appointed by the Emperor upon the recommendation of 
the Grand Council. River works were administered by the Director-general of the 
Yellow River who was appointed by the Emperor upon the recommendation of the 
Grand Council. All the construction or repair of public buildings costing over 
1,000 taels had to be approved by the central government. Major judicial cases 
and measures had to be reviewed and decided by the central government. Provin- 
cial censors, Shih-wu Tao, constantly kept watch over the provincial officials 
and the Grand Councilors were often sent to the provinces on tours of investi- 
gation. Up to the Taiping rebellion, the Emperor with the assistance of the Grand 
Council had achieved a great deal of centralized control over the provincial 
government. It was after the Taiping rebellion that the provincial governors- 
general and governors gradually gained freedom in provincial finance, military 
operations and other matters. There were even occasions when they disobeyed 
the central government.’® 

To summarize, the functions of the Grand Council were mainly to expedite, 
through a short cut administrative procedure, the Emperor’s personal central- 
ized control of the central and provincial government. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GRAND COUNCIL 


The Grand Council was not an innovation of the Ch’ing Dynasty, but was 
patterned after similar offices of previous dynasties, which served as secre- 
tariat to the Emperor and as his advisory body.”° 

Before the establishment of the Grand Council, several institutions were in 
turn the most important organ of the government, assisting the Emperor. These 
were the princes in the reign of Nurhaci, the Imperial Secretariat, Wen-kuan; 
and the Three Central Offices, Nei-san-yiian, in the reign of Abahai, the Grand 
Secretariat and the Imperial College of Inscriptions in the reign of K’ang-hsi.” 
The Grand Council was established in 1729, and became the most important 
organ of the Ch’ing government. 

The Grand Council was established when there was a need for an office in 
the government to expedite military operations in Shensi and Kansu where the 
tribal leader Khoshot of Kokonor invaded constantly. The Emperor Yung-cheng 
found that the Grand Secretariat was too large a body and situated too far away 

* [bid., 233. 

?®YPTC, 1:2—3b; SYCL; Teng Chih-ch’eng 32 jm ‘‘T’an Chin-chi-ch’u’’ in Shib- 
hsueh Nien-pao, Peiping, Yenching University Press, 1937, 2, No. 4, 193-8, hereafter 


cited as SHNP; CKCTS, 660. 
21 SHNP, 2, No. 4, 194. 
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in the Outer Court; therefore he created the Grand Council, a smaller body in 
the Inner Court, so that he could constantly consult it without fear of any leakage 
of confidential information and through it he could quickly despatch his orders 
to the field generals.” 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GRAND COUNCIL 


The Grand Council was a small office simply organized. Its personnel con- 
sisted of the Grand Councilors, Chtin-chi Ta-ch’en; the secretaries, Chiin-chi 
Chang-ching M#ENEE ; the clerks, Ssu-yiian; and the servants, Su-la #RhiL. 

The number of Grand Councilors serving together at one time was not defi- 
nite. There were three members in 1729. The number was increased to ten in 
1745, but usually there were five or six divided between Manchus and Chinese.”® 
Among the Grand Councilors there was a leading Grand Councilor, Ling-pan 
Chiin-chi Ta-ch’en #MFER HEA! , who was usually, during the early stages of 
the Grand Council, a Grand Secretary, Ta Hsiieh-shih, or at the end of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty, a prince of the first order, Ch’in-wang.”* 

The Grand Councilors had no definite term of office; they were appointed, 
transferred or promoted at the pleasure of the Emperor. Some served less than 
one year and some more than 38 years.”* Family members were not barred from 
serving together at the same time. On one occasion a single family occupied 
the majority of the seats of the Grand Council.”© The Grand Councilors drew 
no salaries from the Grand Council, but were paid by the office with which 
they had formerly been connected and where they continued to hold office. 
After 1903 they were paid an additional 2,000 taels each year.’’ The Grand 
Councilors had no definite rank but kept the ranks of their original posts, 
usually above the third grade. 

When the Grand Council was established in 1729, there were ten secretaries. 
In the Ch’ien-lung period the number was increased to sixteen, eight Chinese 
and eight Manchus. After 1799 there were always thirty-two secretaries, of which 
sixteen were Chinese and sixteen Manchus.” They were divided into four teams 
of eight, two teams of Chinese and two of Manchus. Each team had a leading sec- 
retary, Ling-pan Chiin-chi Chang-ching #AFERBREEZE , and an assistant leading 


22 CCHWHTK, 118:8773. 

SVG, 12:2. 

*Sbid., 12: 2. 

25 A Grand Councilor, Tung Kao served 38 years from 1779 to 1791, and from 1799 to 
1818; see Chao Erh-hstin, Ch’ing Shih Kao, Mukden, 1937, 56, hereafter cited as CSK. 

7°For instance, Fu-heng served 26 years from 1745 to 1770, his sons Fu-lung-an 
served 16 years, Fu-k’ang-an served 5 years, and Fu-ch’ang-an served 19 years. Their 
service in the Grand Council covered a period of 55 years. See CSK, 56. 

27 CSK, Biography, 226. 

7°In the Hsien-feng and T’ung-chih periods, a few secretaries were temporarily added 
and they were dismissed after a short time. SYCL, 13: 3b—4; SHNP, 2, No. 4, 195. 
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secretary, Pang Ling-pan Chiin-chi Chang-ching. One team of Chinese and one 
team of Manchus formed a shift, thus there were two shifts alternating every 
few days to serve in the Grand Council. 

The secretaries, in the beginning, had no salaries from the Grand Council 
and no definite rank, but retained their original jobs, salaries and ranks.”° 
They each received a total of about 250 taels per year in the form of meals 
served in the office, subsidies and bonus. Therefore the secretaryship was not 
a very lucrative post, but low ranking officials desired this position because 
of the opportunity of working in the Palace and the connection with high court 
officials.*° In 1906 the secretaries were relieved of their original offices and 
were made full time employees of the Grand Council. The leading secretaries 
and the assistant leading secretaries were given the third grade and the fourth 
grade respectively, which were changed to sub-third and sub-fourth grades in 
1908. The secretaries were given the fifth or the sixth grade and salaries.” 

The Grand Council, before the end of the 18th century, occupied very small 
and poorly equipped quarters of four or five wooden shacks inside the Lung- 
tsung Gate P@33F4 in the Inner Palace for the Grand Councilors, plus five 
wooden shacks for the Manchu secretaries and one and a half wooden shacks 
for the Chinese secretaries. At the end of the 18th century the wooden shacks 
were replaced with brick buildings.*? The office of the Grand Council was 
closely guarded, and unauthorized persons were not allowed to enter.” 

The Grand Councilors and the secretaries followed the Emperor on all his 
trips away from the capital such as to the Summer Palace, the Imperial Mauso- 
leum, Nan-yiian, Jehol, the border areas or the provinces. The Grand Council 
would have temporary offices either in a building or in a tent close to the 
Emperor.** 

The Grand Council had a small budget, as it did not include salary alloca- 
tions for its personnel until 1903. For instance, in 1791 it had a budget of 
about 10,100 taels per year. This fund came partly from a direct appropriation 
from the Board of Revenue, partly from reallocations from the budgets of the 
Board of Revenue and the Imperial Household.** 


THE PROCEDURE OF THE GRAND COUNCIL 


The incoming documents presented to the Emperor by all officials could be 
classified into two kinds: ordinary memorials, T’i-pen @i#, and special 


2"SYCL, 14:10 and 13. 

3° SHNP, 2, No. 4, 198. 

31 CCHWHTK, 118: 8778; SGH, 1:342. 

32Chao Yi, Ou-pei Ch’uan-chi RALPH , 32: 6—Ob; hereafter cited as OPCC. 
SSVGE, 1428. 

34Ibid., 14:4; YPTC, 1: 6—6b. 

* CY GL; 14213. 
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memorials, Tsou-pen #4 . Ordinary memorials dealt with routine and admin- 
istrative matters and were presented through the regular channels; special 
memorials dealt with emergency, military or confidential matters such as com- 
plaints against other, often higher officials and were presented through a 
shortened procedure.** The Grand Secretariat assisted the Emperor in handling 
most of the ordinary memorials, while the Grand Council assisted the Emperor 
in handling most of the special memorials. 

Special memorials were presented by specifically authorized civil and mili- 
tary officials of the central and provincial government most of whom were 
heads of offices and were in charge of political and military matters.*’ 

Special memorials, after having been read by the Emperor, were usually sent 
to the Grand Council for comment. The Grand Councilors would read them and 
have copies made and then retum the original copies to the senders through 
the Privy Cabinet Office, Tsou-shih-ch’u. 

The Emperor summoned the Grand Councilors for audience once a day or 
more; the Grand Councilors and the secretaries arrived at the office between 
3 and 5 A. M. to await the imperial summons.*® 

Between 7 and 9 A. M., or sometimes earlier, the Grand Councilors were 
summoned to see the Emperor. At first only the leading Grand Councilor ap- 
peared before the Emperor, but after 1748 all the Grand Councilors appeared.” 
The Grand Councilors came in the order of rank and seniority. The audience 
with the Emperor was held in secret.*° When they came to the presence of the 
Emperor they knelt on mats on the floor according to the order of entrance.” 
After his evening meal the Emperor sometimes, but not often, called the Grand 
Councilors again for another audience. The Grand Councilors and the secre- 
taries could not leave the office until they were ordered by the Emperor to do 
so through a eunuch. *? 

After the audience the Grand Councilors would draft edicts and present the 
drafts to the Emperor who would review or correct them. The drafts of edicts 
would then be sent back to the Grand Council to be copied and despatched. 
Ordinary edicts were despatched through the regular procedure. But special 
secret edicts were sealed, dated and marked on the envelop with the distance 

°° For a summary of the procedure of the Grand Council, see Fairbank and Teng, 
oe ae Uses of the Ch’ing Documents,’’ Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 

"37 Bee.e detailed description of the officials authorized to present special memorials 
see TCHT, 82; CCHWHTK, 134; SYCL, 13. 

** The Grand Councilors took turns staying at the office over night and arriving at 
the office earlier than the others to be ready for an unexpected summons. YPTC, 1. 

Pe SYGL., 13: 116; CCW, 2:1b. 


“As the Grand Councilors came in the eunuchs would withdraw, and the last Grand 


Councilor would draw the curtain. 
“ISYCL, 13:11b; SHNP, 2, No. 4, 196—197. 
“ SHNP, 2, No. 4, p. 196. 
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to be covered daily and sent to the Messenger’s Office, Chieh-pao-ch’u, for 
immediate and speedy delivery. If a secret edict was addressed to an official, 
it had to be delivered to him in person even if he had been transferred, but if 
addressed to an office, whoever was in charge would receive it.“ 

The secretaries of the Grand Council were in charge of copying the docu- 
ments and keeping the records of the daily business of the office. They kept 
summary records of the incoming documents, written suggestions presented to 
the Emperor by the Grand Councilors, and verbal instructions of the Emperor.“ 
In the latter part of the Ch’ing Dynasty, when the Grand Councilors were over- 
loaded with work, the actual drafting of the edicts was done by the secretaries. 

All the despatches from the Grand Council bore on the envelops its seal. 
The seal was in the custody of the Privy Cabinet Office and was taken out by 
the secretary on night duty at the Military Archive Office. The seal was re- 
turned after using.*® 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE GRAND COUNCIL 


The Grand Councilors were appointed by the Emperor out of the Grand Sec- 
retaries of the Grand Secretariat, the Presidents of the Boards, the Vice- 


presidents of the Boards or other heads of offices in the Capital, Ching-t’ang 
we .* 

From the establishment of the Grand Council to the end of the Ch’ing Dy- 
nasty, there were altogether 145 Grand Councilors, of whom 72 were Manchus, 
64 were Chinese, G were Mongols and 3 Chinese bannermen. The Mongols and 
the Chinese bannermen held only a small portion of these posts and they dis- 
appeared entirely after the Taiping rebellion.*’ 

In the Yung-cheng and Ch’ien-lung periods, from 1723 to 1796, the Manchus 
on the average made up 56% of the personnel, and the Chinese 37%. But in the 
Chia-ch’ing and Hsien-feng periods, from 1796 to 1862, the Manchus made up 
38% and the Chinese 53%. This was probably due to the full operation of the 
examination system under which many capable Chinese rose to high positions. 
After the Taiping rebellion, from 1862 to 1908, the Manchus made up 52% and 
the Chinese 47%. This was probably due to the fact that the Manchus wanted 
to increase their power in the central government to counterbalance the in- 
crease of power of the Chinese in provincial governments. The average partic- 
ipation of the Manchus and the Chinese throughout the entire history of the 
Grand Council was half and half following the pattern of half Manchus and 
half Chinese distribution in the Grand Secretariat and the Boards. 

WSYOL, (13: 22; 
“Ibid., 22: 4b. 
*OPGG, 32:4. 


““TCHT, 3:1—1b. 
“7CSK, 56: 1-25. There is a list of all the Grand Councilors. 
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Regarding the family background of the Grand Councilors, all the Manchus 
were from official families. Before the T’ung-chih period, it was an established 
tradition that royal princes should not serve in the Grand Council. At the be- 
ginning of the Grand Council, Emperor Yung-cheng, who obtained his throne 
by the ruthless killing of many princes, established this office to strengthen 
his personal rule and wanted no prince in it.** But this tradition was broken 
from the T’ung-chih period onward. The princes gained permanent participation 
in the Grand Council, and for five years from 1894 to 1898, there were two 
princes out of the five members.*® This was because the Empress Dowager, 
Tz’u-hsi, collaborated with the princes to strengthen the sovereign power of 
the imperial clan. In 1884 there were repeated demands to dismiss Prince Ch’un, 
Tsai-li, from the Grand Council, but the Empress retained him, although she 
admitted it was against the tradition.*’ Some Manchus, who were not princes, 
were closely related to the imperial house.°’ And many Manchus came from 
high official families such as families of the Grand Secretaries and Presidents 
of the Boards. The same holds true for Chinese Grand Councilors; the majority 
came from official families. But strange as it may seem, there were a number 
of Chinese Grand Councilors who came from non-official families.*? This shows 
that in the Ch’ing Dynasty it was not entirely impossible for a Chinese scholar 
from a non-official family to enter officialdom and sometimes rise to very im- 
portant positions in the government. This was due to the recruitment of offi- 
cials through the examination system. 


“Before the T’ung-chih period, there were only three princes who served for very 
short periods. CSK, 56; CCHWHTK, 118: 8774. 

“CSK, 56. 

5° CCHWHTK, 118:8777. 

51For instance, Fu-heng, Chao-hui and Ming-liang were relatives of the various 
empresses. 

52 The following are cases in point: Ch’en Ta-shou, Councilor, 1748; Liu Lun, Coun- 
cilor, 1750; Sun Shih-yi, secretary, 1762 and Councilor, 1789; Wu Hsiung-kuang, secre- 
tary, 1772, and Councilor, 1797; Chang Hsiti 3£", secretary, 1780, and Councilor, 1816; 
Ho Ju-lin afjicff, secretary, 1829, and Councilor, 1840; Ts’ao Yu-ying, secretary, 
1846, and Councilor, 1861; Li T’ang-chieh, Councilor, 1862; and Lin Shao-nien #A$3# , 
Councilor, 1906. 

For Ch’en Ta-shou’s biography, CSK, 313:5; Ch’ing-shih Kuan, Ch’ing-shih Lieb- 
chuan, Shanghai, 1928, 18:34b, hereafter cited as CSLC; Ch’ien Yi-chi, Pei-chuan- 
chi, Kiangsu, 1893, 26: 14b, hereafter cited as PCC. 

For Chang Hsu’s biography, CSK, 347:6b; CSLC, 32:35b; Li Huan, Kuo-ch’ao 
Ch’i-hsien Lei-cheng, Hsiang Yin, 1884, 34:29, hereafter cited as KCCHLC; Miao 
Ch’uan-sun, Hsu Pei-chuan-chi, 1910, 2:13, hereafter cited as HPCC. 

For Ho Ju-lin’s biography, CSK, 381:4; CSLC, 41:28b; HPCC, 11:1. 

For Lin Shao-nien’s biography, CSK, 444:4b; Min Erh-ch’ang, Pei-chuan-chi pu, 
Peiping, Yenching University Press, 1932, 6:23, hereafter cited as PCCP. 

For Liu Lun’s biography, CSK, 308:4b; CSLC, 20:44; KCCHLC, 26:29; Ch’ing- 
shih Kuan, Han-ming Ch’en-chuan, Peiping, 21:53b. 

For Sun Shih-yi’s biography, CSK, 336:5; CSLC, 26:38b; KCCHLC, 32: 14—35b. 

For Wu Hsiung-kuang’s biography, CSK, 363:1; CSLC, 30:29b; KCCHLC, 190:1; 
HPCC, 21: 2b. 

For Ts’ao Yu-ying’s biography, CSK, 427: 2; CSLC, 47: 17b; HPCC, 12: 4b. 

For Li T’ang-chieh’s biography, CSK,, 397: 2b; CSLC, 47: 7b; HPCC, 12: 1. 
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Regarding the qualifications of the Grand Councilors, few of the Manchus in 
the early periods had degrees, but in the later periods the number who had de- 
grees increased; all the Chinese throughout the entire history of the Grand 
Council had degrees. About 81% of the Chinese Grand Councilors had the Chin- 
shih degree and the rest had either the Chii-jen or the Kung-sheng degree. This, 
compared with the Grand Secretaries of the Grand Secretariat who all had the 
Chin-shih degree, shows that the Grand Council was flexible about academic 
degrees in its recruitment of officials. 

All the Grand Councilors were experienced officials. They were either cen- 
tral officials who had had long successful careers in the various offices at the 
Capital, or they were provincial officials of demonstrated abilities. The Man- 
chu Grand Councilors in the Yung-cheng and Ch’ien-lung periods, 1723 to 1796, 
came from both court officials and provincial officials in about equal numbers. 
But throughout the later periods, 1796 to 1908, the majority of the Manchu 
Grand Councilors were drawn from among central government officials. All the 
Chinese Grand Councilors before the Taiping rebellion were drawn from metro- 
politan officialdom, and many first served as secretaries. But during and after 
the Taiping rebellion a number of Chinese provincial officials by military merit 
rose to the post of Grand Councilor. Generally speaking the Grand Council was 
a central office staffed mainly by central government officials. 

Besides the Grand Councilors, there were the secretaries of the Grand Council, 
Chiin-chi Chang-ching. Throughout the entire history of the Grand Council, 
there were altogether 742 secretaries, of whom 382 were Manchus and 360 were 
Chinese.**? The majority of the secretaries came from high official families. In 
1811 a censor, Wu Pang-ch’ing, complained of this fact and obtained approval 
from the Emperor to forbid sons of high officials above the third grade to be- 
come secretaries. This ruling, however, was revoked by the Emperor in 1820.°* 

Few Manchu secretaries had degrees, but all of the Chinese secretaries 
whose degrees were recorded did have the chin-shih or the Chii-jen degree 
with the exception of 22 having the Hsiao-lien degree and 8 having the Chien- 
sheng or Yin-sheng degrees.*° 

All the secretaries of the Grand Council came from the ranks of central gov- 
emment officials; they had served either as low-ranking officials of the dif- 
ferent offices in the Capital or as secretaries of the Grand Secretariat, Nei-ko 
Chung-shu.°* In the Yung-cheng and Ch’ien-lung periods, 1723-1796, a few 
high-ranking officials of the second and third grades came in as secretaries, 
but after 1796 only low-ranking officials of the fifth grade and below came in 
as secretaries.*’ 


53 SYCL, there is a list of all the secretaries up to the T’ung-chih period. 
54CCHWHTK, 118:8776. 

55 SYCL, 13:5—G6b. 

“ibid, 13:36. 

*” SGH, 1: 342. 
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Besides death, resignation, or leaves of absence, the service of the secre- 
taries in the Grand Council came to an end when they were promoted from the 
posts which they had held concurrently with their secretaryships to certain 
posts such as Han-lin scholar, Vice-president of a Board or Censor.** This 
was to maintain a check and balance among the central offices and to make it 
possible for the censors to watch over the Grand Council. Furthermore, every 
three years, the Grand Councilors would examine the service of the secretaries 
and recommend the diligent and able ones to the Emperor for promotion.*” More 
secretaries gained high positions in the provinces than in the Capital. This 
was because there were more opportunities in the provinces; the provincial 
officials wanted these secretaries for their intimate knowledge of the Court; 
and the Emperor wanted more of his trusted officials to work in the provinces, 
After the Chia-ch’ing period from 1796 to 1820, the positions gained by the 
secretaries after serving in the Grand Council were less important than those 
they gained in the earlier periods. This was because in the earlier periods 
many high officials came in to serve as secretaries and after 1796 only low- 
ranking officials of the fifth grade or below came in. 

Though the secretaries of the Grand Council often gained positions in the 
provinces, yet while they were still serving in the Grand Council they were kept 
strictly away from close association with provincial officials. They were severely 
punished for passing court information to provincial officials.® Central offi- 
cials other than the Grand Councilors were not allowed to request the service 
of the secretaries to accompany them in their missions to the provinces.” And 
once a secretary of the Grand Council was appointed to a provincial position, 
he was not again eligible to serve as a secretary of the Grand Council.” All 
these measures were to prevent the leakage of court information to provincial 
officials and to maintain checks and balances between central and provincial 


offices. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Grand Council started as an emergency office with a poorly equipped 
office, a borrowed staff and a small budget, to assist the Emperor in war oper- 
ations. But when the military emergency passed it was kept on because it 
had developed a new role in the government, assisting the Emperor to strengthen 
his centralized control over the offices in the Capital and in the provinces. 


**SYCL, 13:6—10; Wang Ch’ang, Ch’un-jung-t’ang chi #¢fahRt HE , 1892, 47:1. 

S°SYCL, 7:16b, and 14: 16b. 

°° A secretary Hsu Pu-yiin ##+}/-2 , in 1862, was exiled because he sent some in- 
formation to a provincial official under investigation. SYCL, 14:6b. 

Ibid, 1:20b. 

®2Ch’en K’ang-ch’i, Lang-ch’ien Erh-pi Ap ye ‘fE , 1884, 9:11. 
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With the establishment of the Grand Council, the functional relations of the 
central offices were changed. Many offices such as the Princes, the Grand 
Secretariat, and the Imperial College of Inscriptions, which had advised the 
Emperor on important issues one time or another, were greatly reduced in im- 
portance. The Emperor no longer discussed important and confidential issues 
with a large body of officials in the Outer Palace, but met in secret with a 
small body of officials hand picked by him and easily dominated by him in the 
Inner Palace. This meant a strengthening of the secret personal rule of the 
Emperor. 

With the establishment of the Grand Council, a great number of important 
functions of the many central offices including the Boards were transferred, at 
least in part, to the Grand Council. Therefore the Grand Council served as a 
general staff on military measures, as an inner cabinet for civil measures and 
as a secretariat in drafting and despatching some of the important edicts of 
the Emperor. With all these important functions put into one office, it was 
easier for the Emperor to achieve coordinated control over the administration 
of the central government. 

The Grand Council was also used by the Emperor as a means to strengthen 
his control over the provinces. The Grand Council assisted the Emperor to 
make decisions on important civil and military matters in the provinces, to re- 
view provincial budgets and expenditures, to watch over the records of im- 
portant provincial officials and to recommend their promotion or dismissal. The 
shortened procedure of the Grand Council for speedy presentation of memorials 
from the provincial officials to the Emperor, and the speedy despatch of secret 
edicts of the Emperor to the provincial officials made it possible for 
the Emperor actually to extend his control over the provincial government. 
Moreover the practice of sending the Grand Councilors as investigators and 
trouble shooters to the provinces with the power to make on the spot decisions 
made the authority of the Emperor felt in the provinces. The Grand Council 
was in fact an indispensable part of the centralized monarchical government of 


the Ch’ing Dynasty. 
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TABLE 1. 
THE GRAND COUNCILORS BY THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
CAREER THEY HAD BEFORE APPOINTMENT 
Yung-cheng | Chia-ch’ing | T’ung-chih 
to Ch’ien- to Hsien- to Kuang- 
lung feng hst 
1723=1795 1796—1861 1862~—1908 
Princes 2 1 5 
Officials of the 
Grand Secretariat, - 5 
Central the Boards, or the 
Officials Han-lin College 
Secretaries of the 7 6 
Grand Council 
Manchus Others 5 2 
Governors-general, 9 4 
Provincial or Governors 
Officials 
Others 1 
Both central 
and provin- 9 5 a 
cial careers 
Total 33 21 18 
Officials of the 
Grand Secretariat, 2 9 4 
the Boards or the 
Central Han-lin College 
Officials 
Secretaries of the 3 
Hy Grand Council 
Others 12 12 10 
Chinese 
Governors-general, 6 
Provincial or Governors 
Officials 
Others 
Both central 
and provin- 1 5 
cial careers 
Total 15 24 25 
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TABLE 2. 


MANCHU SECRETARIES OF THE GRAND COUNCIL BY POSITIONS THEY 
FINALLY HAD AFTER THEIR SERVICE IN THE GRAND COUNCIL 












































Yung- | Ch’ien-| Chia- | Tao- | Hsien-| T’ung-} Total 
cheng| lung | Ch’ing | kuang | feng | chih 
1723—| 1736— | 1796— | 1821—| 1851—; 1862— 
1735 1795 1820 1850 1861 1874 
Governors- 
general or 2 22 r 1 ies ees 26 
governors 
Financial or 
judicial a 10 2 2 1 ee 15 
commissioners 
Provincial} Circuit ug 6 5 3 4 —. 
positions | intendents 
Prefects Sues 5 11 5 4 3 26 
Other 
provincial 1 12 ys 3 ner 1 24 
positions 
Total 3 53 26 14 9 4 109 
Grand 
Councilors or 6 9 1 16 
Grand a ae vis 
Secretaries 
Central Presidents or 
positions | vice-presidents 1 14 aks 1 ok nec 16 
of Boards 
Other central | 14 11 3 6 4 | 38 
positions 
Total 7 37 11 5 6 4 70 
Careers 21 103 11 | 49 8 11 | 203 
unknown 
Total 31 193 48 68 23 19 382 
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TABLE 3. 
CHINESE SECRETARIES OF THE GRAND COUNCIL BY POSITIONS THEY 
FINALLY HAD AFTER THEIR SERVICE IN THE GRAND COUNCIL 
Yung- | Ch’ien- | Chia- | Tao- | Hsien- | T’ung-| Total 
cheng} lung | ch’ing! kuang | feng chih 
1723—| 1736— | 1796—| 1821—| 1851— | 1862— 
1735 1795 1820 | 1850 1861 1874 
Governors- 
general 1 17 6 2 26 
or Governors 
Financial or 
Judicial 2 7 4 5 3 21 
commissioners 
Provincial Circuit 4 11 . 6 6 
positions intendents 
Prefects 13 11 15 11 7 57 
Other 
provincial 23 5 10 7 45 
positions 
Total 3 64 37 37 27 7 175 
Grand 
Councilors, or 
EE 1 5 2 5 1 16 
Secretaries 
Central Presidents or 
positions vice-presidents 12 2 3 i rg 
of Boards 
Other central 
positions 5 38 14 19 i3 10 99 
Total 6 57 18 27 14 10 132 
Comaes 5 17 7 | 10 5 o 1.8 
unknown 
Total 14 138 62 74 46 26 360 
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COLLABORATION IN LEYTE: THE PHILIPPINES, 
UNDER JAPANESE OCCUPATION 


ELMER N. LEAR* 


OLLABORATION, that is, the full cooperation of a subjected people with 

an enemy occupying power, may easily be misjudged. On the one hand the 
judge, holding in advance that the people under consideration are non-collabo- 
rators, may dismiss evidence which seems to confirm collaboration. On the 
other hand the judge may interpret the people’s non-resistance to the invader’s 
rule as endorsement and hence collaboration. In both cases analysis of col- 
laboration rests upon value judgments and substitutes inference from abstrac- 
tion for empirical investigation. 

So far as Leyte under Japanese occupation is concemed, it is better to be- 
gin with the concrete situation. Despite the pre-war adherence of Leyte’s al- 
most one million inhabitants to what we may call a democratic scheme of values 
and despite their preponderant loyalty to the United States, a significant pro- 
portion of the population did collaborate with Japanese rule. Yet it would be a 
highhanded mistake to conclude from this fact that there was complete and ac- 
tive Filipino collaboration with the Japanese-established regime. Such a judg- 
ment would neglect the extenuating circumstances under which Leytean col- 
laboration arose. It would equally ignore the hard fact of an organized resis- 


tance movement.’ 


I 


On May 25, 1942, the conquering armies of Imperial Japan received the ca- 
pitulation of Colonel Theodore Cornell, American Sector Commander of Leyte. 
The last major bastion of Filipino-American defense in the Philippines had 
fallen. The Japanese Military Administration promptly set up headquarters and 
proceeded to extend the jurisdiction of its creature, the Philippine Executive 
Commission, to the province of Leyte. 

It is an impossible task to attempt to reconstruct the mood of the general 
population at the time of the surrender. All extant accounts are colored by the 
subsequent activities of the narrators, by their orientation towards or away 
from the Japanese regime. Nevertheless, we can discern attitudes of dismay 

*The author recently received the doctorate from Columbia University and is now 
teaching and doing post-doctoral work at Johns Hopkins. He served in the armed forces 
on the island of Leyte for 13 months at the end of the last war. 


*The wartime Filipino resistance movement is not treated in this paper. The writer 
hopes to publish a separate paper dealing with this subject. 
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and of terror, of curiosity and of hope, of pugnacity and of submissiveness, 
sometimes displayed by the same person. The Provincial Cash Examiner and 
Property Inspector set down under the lurid title, Through Blood and Fire, a 
dramatic memoir of confused emotions: 

...The decision to surrender was the least expected. The people had undergone the 
rigors of evacuation; entrenching themselves in the distant hills and mountains which 
they believed a safe place from the bullets, molestations and tortures of the invaders. 
... They were apprehensive, thinking that at any moment they would be pitted in be- 
tween the hordes of advancing forces. Their decision to surrender giving as its main 
reason ‘“‘for the welfare and safety of the civilians’’ the people could sigh with relief, 
However, a question was raised in the minds of everybody as to what would be the out- 
come of this peaceful surrender. ... ‘‘Shall we be able to enjoy the freedom we used to 
have or shall we be vassals or slaves devoid of any liberty? What dangers lurk beyond?’” 


The surrender order destroyed Filipino solidarity, and men who had stood 
shoulder to shoulder in indissoluble fratemity were transformed. Each person 
confronted his neighbor nervously, panting to confide his troubled thoughts, 
but strangely tongue-tied. Many families at this time evacuated to the moun- 
tainous and wooded districts of Leyte’s interior, remaining there for the dur- 
ation of the Occupation. 

By the terms of Executive Order No. 1 of the Chairman of the Philippine 
Executive Commission, Jorge B. Vargas, administrative supervision of the 
provinces was vested in the Commissioner of the Interior. But difficulties of 
transportation and communication between Tacloban and Manila prevented reg- 
ular and effective contact between the central and provincial govemments. 
This meant that Leyte was left to itself, or more correctly to the local Japa- 
nese command and its Filipino henchmen, in the administration of its intemal 
affairs. 

Under Japanese rule, two systems of so-called law functioned concurrently. 
Paramount was the law of the occupation power, a set of edicts promulgated 
by the Japanese Military Administration, summarily enforced by the Kempeitai 
or Japanese Military Police. Within those areas of civil affairs not staked out 
by the Japanese as subject to special decree, the pre-war commonwealth law 
(as modified by new legislation emanating from Manila) governed. 

Kempeitai headquarters in Tacloban (originally the Chinese Club and later 
the more isolated former office of the District Engineer) was fitted out with 
detention chambers on the ground floor and torture chambers upstairs. To this 
terrifying center were brought principally those suspected of espionage, vio- 
lators of the Japanese currency regulations, and all accused of obstructing the 
smooth operation of the Occupation regime. The detainees might be held in- 
definitely, subsisting on scanty rations and suffering all the discomforts bred 


? Ramon Mercado, Through Blood and Fire, (Unpub. MS., Tacloban: 1945). 
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by congestion and filth. On release, sometimes after having endured excruci- 
ating torture at the hands of their captors, they presented a spectacle of sick- 


liness and emaciation. Some never emerged. 

The Japanese directly tampered but little with the machinery of provincial 
government. Occupation control resulted from ability to instill fear into Filipino 
government personnel. Govermor Bernardo Torres, a man whose reputation rested 
upon his earlier success as an educator, proved a pliant instrument in Japa- 
nese hands. Moreover the leading member of Leyte’s Provincial Board (and 
succeeding Torres as Governor in 1944), Pastor Salazar, enthusiastically es- 
poused the Japanese cause. Opportunistic mayors and other municipal officials 
saw to the implementation of pro-Japanese decrees outside of the provincial 


capital of Tacloban. 


> Bernardo Torres, interviewed in Tacloban after his release from the political de- 
tention center, gave the impression of an intelligent, mild-mannered person, anxious to 
establish himself as a ‘‘victim of circumstances.’’ Born into a household of modest 
wealth (his father had been a successful farmer and merchant and was twice elected 
Mayor of Baybay), Torres was educated at Leyte High School and the University of the 
Philippines and directly entered the teaching profession. He promptly won recognition 
as an educator, advancing from high school teacher to supervising teacher at Carigara 
and then Academic Supervisor for the West Coast of Leyte. 

From his father Torres acquired an interest in politics and he early joined the Veloso 
Faction (of the Nacionalista Party), powerful in Leytean affairs. His standing as a 
man of culture and integrity won him respect, while his geniality attracted a following. 
In 1928 he was elected Assemblyman from Leyte’s first Congressional District. At the 
conclusion of his term, he remained in Manila and accepted a college professorship. 
Then in 1936 came the climax of Torres’ academic career with appointment to the di- 
rectorship of the Southern College of Cebu. 

By 1938, Torres was hankering to return to government life. He accepted the Secretary- 
Treasurership of the National Land Settlement Administration and reéstablished ac- 
tive relations with the Veloso political organization in Leyte. Torres’ opportunity came 
in November 1941 when, with the elevation of Governor Martinez to the senatorship, 
Torres was called upon to fill the vacancy. 

Before Torres had quite adjusted to the gubernatorial routine, the debacle of Pearl 
Harbor overwhelmed him. With Leyte in a state of siege, he cooperated loyally with 
the American military command and declared himself repeatedly in favor of last-ditch 
Filipino resistance. But his political chief, Veloso, on special mission from Japanese- 
occupied Manila, was campaigning actively among the Leytenos for full cooperation 
with the New Order, 

Did Torres have any secret entente with Veloso? There is no way of knowing. All 
that can be said is that following Leyte’s military capitulation, Torres acquiesced to 
the Japanese occupation, and on the face of things cooperated fully. Torres’ defenders 
argue that the Governor exercised a moderating influence over the pro-Japanese fire- 
brands (led by Veloso and Salazar), that he saved many pro-guerrilla suspects from 
death at Japanese hands, that he attempted to improve the living conditions of his dis- 
tressed countrymen, and that he held his anti-American utterances to a minimum. But 
his detractors hold him directly responsible for the strengthening of the Japanese gar- 
rison on Leyte and for the man-hunt to capture guerrilla intelligence chief Posuncuy, 
while evaluating his alleged paternalism as completely nugatory in effect. 

Torres himself asserts that he detested his job and repeatedly sought to resign. Did 
he fear guerrilla retribution? Who can say? But in March 1944, he was permitted to 
abandon the governorship and assume direction of Leyte’s food production program. 
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II 


At the outset, many of the Japanese officials assumed a gracious mien. But 
this graciousness was purely superficial; it was a device for rendering Fili- 
pino officialdom more amenable to the unpleasant responsibility of integrating 
the local economy into the Japanese colonial empire. From that standpoint, the 
Japanese overlords were particularly interested in Leyte. Here was a province 
of diversified agriculture whose output of com and rice could help replenish 
the depleted Japanese larder. But beyond this, the Japanese were anxious to 
restore the island’s coconut and abaca plantations to their pre-war productivity. 
Coprax and Manila hemp, the end-products of the harvestings, were of prime 
value to the Japanese war machine. 

But the in-gathering of abaca and of coconuts for coprax, as well as their 
disposal on the regular market, were gravely deranged by the war. The acting 
mayor of Abuyog, a center of abaca growing, pointed out that ‘‘abaca planta- 
tions may yet be seen standing unharvested. The present disturbances in the 
barrios are the reasons for this.’’* Tolosa noted that: 

Coprax making, the gainful occupation by coconut landowners, is greatly paralyzed, 
They abandoned the industry for there is no buying and selling of such products.... 
Rope making a newly born industry,.,. But due to the lack of abaca fiber industry be- 


comes negligible.’ 


The Japanese authorized a special corporation, the Daido Boeki Kaisha, to 
handle the purchase of abaca and coprax in the Philippines. It established 
agencies in many Leyte municipalities. Quite often a prominent local Filipino 
acted as branch manager of the Daido, but the Japanese were too impatient to 
await the outcome of their agents’ solicitations. They sent troops to seize large 
stocks of abaca and coprax held in warehouses (often owned by Chinese middle- 
men) or cached, 

With the consolidation of its control, in 1944, the Tacloban administration 
encouraged a maximum effort in the preparation of abaca and coprax for market- 
ing. The Mayor of Malitbog informed the Governor that under ‘‘instructions of 
the agent of Daido, local business men under the leadership of Don Lorenzo 
Escano, for a period of one week, have purchased: Coprax, 2,300 kilos; abaca, 
1,000 kilos.’’® At Ormoc, the Mayor advised the Govemor that the ‘‘local branch 
of the company is taking charge of buying of coprax and abaca in this 
municipality.’”’ 

The campaign for the production of abaca and coprax was intensified as the 
plight of the Japanese war machine grew more desperate. In addition, the Japa- 


“MS. Eluterio Cana (Mayor, Abuyog), Weekly Report to: the Provincial Governor 
September 22, 1942. 

SMS. C. Colasito (Mayor, Tolosa), Weekly Report to: the Prov. Gov., Aug. 29, 1942. 

®MS. Ramon Vano (Mayor, Maltibog), Report to: the Prov. Gov., Feb. 3, 1944, 

7™MS. Jose. Codilla (Mayor, Ormoc), Report to: the Prov, Gov., Feb. 21, 1944. 
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nese distributed castor bean seeds through the Office of the Provincial Agron- 
omist. It was their intention to extract castor oil from the seeds for use as a 
dilute in aviation fuel, thereby stretching their limited supplies of this essen- 
tial material. But, if we attach credence to the testimony of the Provincial 
Agronomist (of course, he tried to show after the war that his contribution to 
the enemy’s war effort was nil), the entire Japanese program of stimulating the 
production of plants suitable for conversion to war material failed. Patriotism 
and fear of guerrilla reprisal were powerful enough to overcome the money- 
making drive. 

The Japanese attempt to comer the output of Leyte’s cereal crops also ended 
in failure. In this instance, the Japanese sought to use the Tacloban Govem- 
ment as a cat’s paw. Pretending to be moved by the sight of famished Fili- 
pinos, the Japanese urged the provincial authorities to increase productivity, 
prevent hoarding and reverse the inflationary price trends. The Filipino of- 
ficials, pleased by the conqueror’s paternalistic concern, pledged themselves 
to bring about an effective program. 

During 1942 and early 1943, the Filipino authorities experimented with a 
variety of price control and marketing devices. None of these efforts proved 
very effective. Then, about the middle of 1943, the Governor organized the 
Leyte Corn and Rice Dealers’ Association as an agency to purchase foodstuffs 
and allot them where needed at controlled prices. Its board of control consisted 
of Govemor Torres, Major Reyes of the Constabulary, and a representative of 
the Japanese Military Administration, with another Japanese serving as eco- 
nomic consultant. The Board of Control designated the municipal mayors as 
local agents for purposes of purchase and distribution of rice. The mayors were 
expected to exhort the farmers directly and through barrio lieutenants to sell 
their produce at government prices. 

Governmental rice purchases were financed through funds made available by 
the Provincial Treasurer, credited to the municipal treasurers, and advanced 
by the latter to the mayor and barrio lieutenants, functioning as agents. Rice 
so purchased was to be shipped to Tacloban for milling. Then, it was to be 
apportioned among the Neighborhood Association units for sale at published 
prices. The Board of Control supplied pick-up trucks under convoy of Filipino 
constabularymen or Japanese MPs, 

The Leyte Corn and Rice Dealers’ Association did not prosper. The farmers 
preferred to conceal their harvestings for domestic consumption or sale on the 
black market. In some areas, the guerrillas seized local stocks or intimidated 
the farmers from selling to Tacloban’s agents. The Board of Control decided 
to reorganize the association, putting it on a firmer business footing. 

In February 1944; the association was absorbed into the Leyte Prime Food- 
stuffs Association, continuing under the Board of Control but now managed by 
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the Tacloban entrepreneur, Gerardo Villasin.* The PRIMFA was capitalized at 
P 100,000, with shares in P 100 units on which dividends were to be declared. 

The PRIMFA succeeded in buying only small amounts of grain during the 
months of February, March and April, 1944. The coming of the new harvest in 
May was expected to bring a decided up-swing. And then an outrage was per- 
petrated. As the agents made the rounds of their purchase territories, Japanese 
patrols appeared. With fixed bayonets, the Japanese compelled the farmers to 
deliver over the bulk of their produce. A large part of these seizures were con- 
fiscated outright and the balance paid for by the PRIMFA agents. 

Completely discredited by these malpractices, the PRIMFA was shunned by 
the people. Villasin resigned as manager in July, allegedly because he did not 
wish to exploit his fellow Filipinos. The board of directors dissolved the cor- 
poration soon after, realizing it had alienated the people. 

Japanese frustration now assumed a mood of ugly truculence. The self- 
restraint shown at the outset by the conqueror all but vanished in the closing 
portion of the Occupation. Personal stocks of rice, eggs, poultry and pigs were 
grabbed and fish corrals plundered in an orgy of self-indulgence. What proved 
of more permanent damage to the Filipino population, the herds of carabao, the 
indispensable draught animal in the rice economy, were decimated to provide 
meat for the Japanese fare. How futile were the efforts of the Filipino officials 
to conserve resources and apportion them more equitably, given the conqueror’s 
propensity for plunder. 

The Japanese introduced the occupation peso, a fiat currency backed only 
by the command that it be accepted by the Filipinos in all their transactions, 
on pain of severe punishment. As for the pre-war treasury notes in circulation, 
Japanese policy wavered from permitting their acceptance on a par with Japa- 
nese notes to outright prohibition. The policy not only varied in time, but also 
from municipality to municipality in accordance with the local Japanese com- 
mander’s interpretation of his instructions. Towards guerrilla emergency cur- 
rency, the Japanese attitude was clear and unmistakable. Circulation of emer- 
gency currency was banned and possession of it constituted prima facie evi- 
dence of disloyalty towards the regime. 

According to Governor Torres’ record, 

...most of the inhabitants had only emergency notes, for since January 1942, the old 
government issued emergency notes, Upon arrival of the Japanese, circulation of these 


* Provincial Ordinance No. 9 made known the powers of the PRIMFA (as further 
elaborated by Ordinance No. 21): ‘‘The Leyte Prime Foodstuffs Association is the 
only entity authorized to procure, purchase, sell, exchange and distribute palay, rice 
and corn,.”’ Private individuals were notified that with reference to their private hold- 
ings of grain: ‘‘All stocks of palay, rice and corn in excess of...allowance must be 
sold to the Leyte Prime Foodstuffs Association or its agency....’’ MS. Pastor Salazar 
(Prov. Gov.), Prov. Ord. No, 21, March 28, 1944, 
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notes was prohibited. This caused difficulty and misery among the people, especially 
the poorer classes who had nothing else but emergency money... .° 

Despite Japanese efforts to establish the acceptance of their currency, they 
did not succeed in inspiring Filipinos to accept it. A Filipino merchant had 
no choice but to make his reckoning in terms of Japanese pesos when he sold 
commodities to the local garrison or to individual Japanese soldiers. But in 
selling to the Filipino customer, the merchant would expect to be paid either 
in pre-war currency, or at an enhanced market price if the deal was to be con- 
summated in Japanese pesos. The Japanese sought to stamp out this deprecia- 
tion of their currency by punishing offenders, but the practice of discrimination 
against the occupation peso was too universal to be prevented.*° 

One final aspect of Japanese influence upon Leyte’s economy deserves men- 
tion. Labor gangs for carrying out heavy, unskilled jobs about the garrisons 
and in other military installations remained a constant need for the Japanese 
from the very inception of their occupation. In fulfilling their requirements, they 
turned to the Govemor and to the mayors of the towns where they had estab- 
lished garrisons. At first, most Filipinos were reluctant to volunteer work. 
They dreaded unnecessary contact with Japanese taskmasters. Moreover, the 
purchasing power of the Japanese peso given them in remuneration was too 
limited to supply incentive. Only through the employment of coercion, applied 
directly by the municipal officials at first, and indirectly later through the 
leaders of the Neighborhood Associations, did the Filipinos meet their quotas. 

As the standard of living for the inhabitants of Leyte slumped, they became 
more amenable to the appeal for laborers. Even then the bait was not the direct 
wage, but-a small portion of rice served gratis to the laborers. For the starved 
residents of inflation-afflicted Tacloban, membership in a labor squad at a 
Japanese installation in the interior sometimes offered a chance to buy rice 
from the local farmers at a lower price. 

Grudgingly the Filipino masses came to accept this requisitioning of labor 
as an incident of the Occupation, while noting that their wealthier countrymen, 
with the connivance of the Neighborhood Association leaders, often hired sub- 
stitutes. Their attitude of resignation, however, did not head off certain shock- 
ing incidents. In February, 1944, the puppet Governor received a memorandum 


from Commissioner for the Visayas Gullas: 


°MS. Bernardo Torres (Prov. Gov.), Report to: Japanese Military Administration for 
the District of the Visayas, Dec. 21, 1942, 

2°On one memorable occasion, the Japanese secret police rounded up about 200 mer- 
chants and officials (including the Provincial Treasurer) suspected of speculating in 
the occupation currency. Governor Torres interceded, offering this strange plea: 
“... They were led solely by the desire for gain to reap whatever profit they could 
under the circumstances....’’ MS. Bernardo Torres, to: the Chief, Military Police, 
Japanese Imperial Force, Tacloban, January 27, 1944. 
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.-. Cooperation requested for raising manpower...in Leyte... where persons furnished 
with certificates issued by the Japanese Army are and will be engaged in raising la- 
borers to be employed for abaca plantations and construction of military facilities in 
Mindanao.,.the conditions of employment being daily pay of about P 2.20, free board 
and lodging, and the supply of daily necessities at moderate price. ...'* 
The terms of employment as set forth do not appear especially onerous. How- 
ever, this modest statement concealed the fact that the laborers recruited would 
be separated from their families and that the purchasing power of the Japanese 
currency was very limited. The collaborationist mayors and NA (Neighborhood 
Association) officials of Carigara and Capoocan undertook to recruit some 500 
laborers as a first installment. A mass meeting of the towns’ populations was 
called, at which time Japanese soldiers and their Filipino agents surrounded 
them and shanghaied their quota aboard vessels lying off Carigara Bay. Some of 
the Filipino captives jumped overboard and were drowned. The affair was an 
extremely heinous one and went far to poison Leyte’s population against the 
Japanese. 

ith an economy normally diversified, self-sufficient, and prosperous, its 
wealth extracted from the bounty of land and sea, Leyte might have been a 
most valuable accession to the Japanese empire. Had the conqueror displayed 
Sagacity in his occupation policy, truly pacifying the people and inspiring con- 
fidence, perhaps a majority of the Island’s population would have speedily re- 
tumed to pre-war occupations. 

But the Japanese overlords, greedy to exploit their new possessions, killed 
the goose that lay the golden eggs. By inspiring the inhabitants of Leyte with 
fear and then hatred, the Japanese deterred them from retuming to their occu- 
pations and settling down to a noma! routine. The evacuees listened to the 
words of the guerrillas and remained in their mountain retreats. Agriculture 
and industry languished despite all the schemes to revive them. 

Under such conditions only the leeches, the unscrupulous profiteers on the 
misery of their countrymen, could benefit. All government efforts to regulate 
production and distribution in the interests of the many failed. Japanese mone- 
tary policy, coupled with the practice of wholesale confiscations, reduced the 
life of the population to wretchedness, The final upshot was one foreseeable 
and preventable: hunger for the Filipino and nothing but unrest for the im- 


perial ruler. 
Ill 


Next in importance to Japanese control over Leyte’s government and econ- 
omy was the program to win over the minds of the population. Much of the 


effort of the Japanese Military Administration was directed to convincing the 


“MS, Paulino Gullas (Commissioner for the Visayas), to: the Prov. Gov., Tacloban, 
Leyte, Feb. 10, 1944. 
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Filipinos that the New Order was destined to last for a long time. To create 
this impression, the Japanese harangued the Filipinos incessantly about the 
invincibility of the Imperial armies, playing up every gain made by their forces 
as proof of this central contention. They also stressed the momentous conse- 
quences of Axis victories in the grand strategy of global domination by the 
Vigorous Nations of the New Order. 

The Japanese line was dutifully echoed by Leyte’s mayors in convention 
assembled early in the course of the Occupation: 
Whereas... realizing as we...do the unselfish, untiring and unceaseless efforts ex- 
erted by the Imperial Japanese forces in Leyte...towards the pacification and ulti- 
mate reconstruction of Leyte: 
Whereas, we are aware of the generous and sympathetic treatment which the military 
authorities have consistently shown to the mayors and the people in general... there- 
fore, in token of our deep appreciation...we hereby solemnly reiterate our pledge of 


loyalty and cooperation to the Imperial Japanese Government and to the Imperial Japa- 


nese Forces in Leyte....? 


The Mayor and municipal officials undertook to tur out their townspeople 
at public rallies, there to be harangued by visiting and local dignitaries. Whether 
the mayor’s remarks were temperate, or whether they exceeded all bounds in 
protesting loyalty to the Japanese regime and promising an active campaign 
against the guerrilleros lurking in the vicinity, depended upon his own beliefs, 
his personality, and his cpportunistic appraisal of the total situation (includ- 
ing the knowledge that guerrilla espionage agents would report his public ut- 
terances to their chiefs). 

It was inevitable that the Japanese Military Administration should require 
the Governor to preach the gospel of the New Order. For Torres’ part—or so he 
declared in an interview after the war—he sought to hammer away at a single 
theme, a plea to the guerrillas to avoid needless provocation as prejudicial to 
the welfare of the Filipino people. Whenever he departed from this refrain and 
took an outspokenly pro-Japanese stand, he alleged, it was only because his 
Japanese masters had drafted his speech in advance. 

That collaborationist propaganda fell short of its mark, the Governor him- 
self attested: 


Most of the people have no work and don’t eam. Easily swayed by propaganda, many 
believe that the American regime was better, because of more work and more money. 


The Governor added, whether with naivete or irony we cannot say: 


Even among the intellectual class, there are still some who have not been able to 
fully realize the good and honest intentions of Japan in this war." 


2MS,. ‘‘Resolution of Loyalty and Gratitude to the Imperial Japanese Forces in 
Leyte of the Municipal Mayors’’ in convention at Tacloban, Leyte, on October 12 and 
13, 1942, 

*3MS, Bernardo Torres, Report to: Commander, Dist. of Vis., JIF, March 1, 1943. 
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But the Japanese had new plans afoot, calling for a ‘policy of attraction’’ to- 
ward the Filipino. The piece de resistance was to be the conferring of inde- 
pendence upon the Philippines. To prepare the minds of Leyte’s provincials 
for this momentous event, Governor Torres and his staff were directed to swing 
all of their agencies of propaganda into play. 

Senator Jose Ma. Veloso returned to Leyte in 1943 to play a leading role as 
a propagandist and ace trouble-shooter. Regarding all guerrillas as outlaws 
and the Japanese as benevolent seekers of law and order, he felt no compunc- 
tion whatever in undertaking an energetic speaking tour. His favorite theme 
was: ‘‘I am not pro-Japanese, I am not pro-American; I am pro-Filipino.’’ Ve- 
loso’s presence in any municipality always drew a good-sized throng. There is 
no way of judging, however, how effective his speeches were for the accom- 
panying volume of applause wasioften but the measure of popular trepidation 
in the presence of Japanese troops. 

After the Japanese had worked out the details of so-called independence, 
all Filipino officials were instructed to carry out an active campaign of indoc- 
trination, whipping up support for the new dispensation. In Leyte, the collabo- 
rationists worked through the instrument of press and public platform, driving 
home the point that Japan, not the United States, had satisfied cherished Fili- 
pino aspirations for independent statehood, and that it behooved the Filipino 
people to demonstrate their gratitude by collaborating enthusiastically in all 
measures promulgated by the Japanese. Filipino responsiveness would be re- 
warded by the generous Japanese, but spitefulness or indifference would be 
treated accordingly. 

As the day of the inaugural approached, the Governor grew apprehensive. 
Perhaps, as rumor had it, the guerrilla would hurl defiance by widespread acts 
of sabotage. ‘The Japanese garrison and all BC [Bureau of Constabulary] de- 
tachments in the province were ordered to be on the alert...to assure the 
peaceful inauguration of the Republic.’’ But no incident occurred to mar the 
holiday atmosphere. The explanation, no doubt, lay in the fact that on ‘*Octo- 
ber 14, several transports of Japanese soldiers arrived with complete arms 
and equipment.’”** 

The Governor announced with effusiveness: 

-..- Peace offensive of the govemment by means of proclamations, speeches, and news 
about coming of independence seemed to have borne fruit. Happiest day in October 
came with the hoisting of the Filipino flag. All Tacloban flocked to the occasion: 
every house was decorated with a banner. Hoisting a thrilling and tearful scene... .*° 


Independence also provided the reason for resounding reaffirmations of 
friendship between the Japanese authorities in Leyte and Filipino officialdom. 


14MS. P. Salazar, Report to: Commissioner of Interior through the Director of local 


Governments, Nov, 20, 1943. 
15MS. P. Salazar, Report of Activities: April 1—Oct. 31, 1943 to: Com. of Inter., 


through Director of Local Governments. 
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Harada Shogun, Director of the Japanese Military Administration, Tacloban 

Branch, ‘tin token of my sincere gratitude to all of you for such cooperation 

you have shown me during my administration,’’ invited the Governor and others 

to a simple banquet.** 

So it went throughout the province, Japanese garrison commanders and mu- 
nicipal officials exchanging courtesies. For a brief interlude the Japanese 
troops put on pleasant faces and behaved with impeccable civility towards the 
Filipino civilians they encountered in the course of their activities. 

In her sovereign graciousness, Japan, through President Laurel, proclaimed 
amnesty to all guerrilleros reporting to the constituted authorities, surrender- 
ing their weapons, and swearing allegiance. Evacuees were invited to return 
from the mountains and take an oath, without fear of reprisal. The procedure 
adopted in Leyte required those surrendering to report to the nearest Japanese 
garrison or to the office of a municipal mayor, and to make deposition on pre- 
scribed forms. The mayors were to forward a list of the surrendered, along with 
their depositions, to the Provincial Governor for transmittal to the Amnesty 
Board, Manila. Japan encouraged Filipino nationalism. But it was a pseudo- 
nationalism coupled with allegiance to Japan. Japan was the true and mighty 
backer of the Filipino nation, her officials constantly reiterated. 

Filipinos bent on demonstrating their loyalty to the Japanese regime found 
a convenient way to do so. Whenever and wherever possible, they declared 
with much noisiness their hatred and scorn for the United States and its cul- 
ture. A favorite way was the renaming of public streets bearing American names. 
Palompon’s mayor suggested how this might be done in sweeping fashion. He 
issued an executive order ‘‘changing the names of all barrios, streets, plazas, 
public buildings, parks and bridges bearing American names to Filipino or 
Japanese names.’’*” 

This much may be noted concerning Japanese controls over communications: 
When the Japanese invaded Leyte, they proceeded to seize whatever radio sets 
they found. Subsequently, they issued instructions to the mayors of the Province: 
1. The public is allowed to listen to radio broadcasts operated and controlled by the 

Japanese forces in the Philippines (KZRH only, for the present), and only to over 

seas broadcasts from Japan. 

2. The use of antennas is prohibited irrespective of whether or not broadcasts can 
be heard. 

3. Every mayor shall prepare list of the owners or users of radio sets, and have them 
prepare said list for registration to the Japanese Military Administration in Tacloban 
not later than August 20.... 

4, All radio sets previously surrendered to the mayors shall be returned immediately 


after registration. 
5. The mayors are responsible for the execution of this notification. 


16MS, P. Salazar, Report, Oct. 23, 1943. 
17 Alfredo Parilla (Mayor, Palompon) Executive Order No. 5, March 25, 1944, 
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6. Violations will be severely punished in accordance with Japanese Military 


Law.?® 


In place of the defunct pre-invasion newspaper, the Voice of Victory, the 
Japanese urged upon the Governor the establishment of a collaborationist 
press. Thus the Leyte Shimbun, a fourepage semi-weekly selling at 10 centavos 
per copy, came into being. The active members of the editorial staff were a 
group of high school teachers recruited by the Japanese. The Leyte Shimbun 
served to promote Japanese cultural and social policy, stressing all that Japan 
was doing for its Filipino wards, and appealing to the people to cooperate 
whole-heartedly with the administration. 

The newspaper began publication in August 1942 and continued until March 
1943, Its circulation never exceeded 300 and its advertising revenue was small, 
Lack of funds and shortage of paper terminated publication. For the public, 
the loss of the Shimbun was no blow. Few people were sufficiently credulous 
to accept what purported to be news reporting. 

In March 1944, the provincial authorities, urged on by the Japanese, made a 
second attempt to establish a local newspaper. The new paper was called the 
Leyte-Samar Bulletin, also a semi-weekly. The paper’s young society editor, 
commenting on its style and content, wrote (after the Liberation): 

The news that we printed was invariably taken from the DOMEI News Agency. These 
were received in Japanese but were translated into English by a Jap who took every- 
thing literally—his knowledge of English being meager.... It was not surprising for 
one to read in this particular paper a whole paragraph full of high-sounding words, the 
tenses going haywire, and the whole thing sounding like a riddle. Of course, it was 
our duty to proofread everything and improve the headlines, but we didn’t care much 
for the paper. What’s more, we were afraid of offending the translator. Consequently, 
the news was printed almost always in its original translated form. Announcements 
from the Japanese High Command, excerpts from the Manila dailies and comments from 
Jap officials filled up almost the entire paper. Almost invariably, the important ‘tnews- 
ettes’’ would have the Japanese airmen make a daring day-time raid on some American 
base ‘destroying all the enemy planes on the ground, leaving the place in flames’’ 
and everyone of their planes returning to their bases. 

Mr. Daguio took his ‘‘Editorials’’ from various sources, but his favorite source was 
from a small book written by the puppet president of our puppet Republic. This saved 
him a lot of inconvenience—and gave him more time to play his favorite game—mahjong.’” 


The Leyte-Samar Bulletin continued to appear until the beginning of the 
American pre-invasion bombings of September 1944. But the paper received a 
poor reception and its circulation remained small. 

The Japanese also took over direction of Tacloban’s theater, ‘*‘The Mer- 
cedes,’’ and used it for rallies and for public showings of Japanese propa- 


18Order of Commander-in-chief of Japanese Forces in the Philippines, through Act- 


ing Governor Salazar, to: All Mayors, Aug. 12, 1942. 
MS, Julie Bayona, ‘‘Recollection of a Newspaper,” (Tacloban: 1945) PP 4—5. 
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ganda films. In the main, those attending were present under coercion. Few of 
the audience, according to reliable testimony, were convinced. 

The Japanese rulers were thinking in terms of a long period of control. It 
was therefore quite reasonable that they turned their thoughts to the younger 
generation and to what the invader regarded as proper education. The role of 
the public schools in the integrated society the Japanese sought to create in 
Leyte is important enough to warrant full treatment in a separate article. Here 
it may be noted that the Japanese found in Florentino Kapili, acting superin- 
tendent of schools, a man fully willing to do their bidding. Textbooks were 
purged of objectionable matter, teachers were directed to inculcate in their 
pupils a loyalty to the New Philippines, instruction in basic Japanese was 
introduced along with a certain amount of Japanese ritual, and both teachers 
and pupils were mobilized to devote a portion of their day to cultivating idie 
lands.*° Some of the teachers threw themselves wholeheartedly into the enter- 
prise, exceeding the requirements of duty in their anxiety to give public dem- 
onstration of their zeal. Others only pretended conformity, secretly instilling 
in their youthful charges the obligation of loyalty to the democratic ideals of 
the Philippines and the United States. This state of affairs was attributable 
to several conditions: hunger, lack of clothing, illness, and the obligation on 
the part of school children to assist their parents in the all-engrossing care of 
making a living. Moreover the minatory influence of the guerrilla organizations 
upon parents, teachers, and school children indubitably constituted an invisi- 
ble barricade around the deserted school buildings.” 

Although the subject is highly complex, the role of the Church in the Japa- 
nese-sponsored regime deserves summary mention. The Japanese military ad- 
ministration realized that the population was overwhelmingly Roman Catholic. 
From the very beginning, the Japanese made it clear that they did not intend 
to interfere directly with the people’s worship. On the contrary they adopted a 
policy of religious toleration, a policy to which they faithfully adhered with 
but a few minor and unofficial lapses. By this attitude they hoped to convince 
the population of their friendliness and thus have another talking point in their 
general pacification campaign. 

While abstaining from interference with the devotional side of religion, the 
conquerors expected the church, in return, to assume an attitude of neutrality 
in things political. Bishop Mascarinas of Palo, primate of Leyte, instructed 
the parish priests to confine their ministrations to ritual and to avoid words 
with political overtones in their sermons.” This was the tactic of prudence 


20MS. Points taken up with district supervisors and principals by the acting division 
superintendent of schools during the conference on June 29 and 30, 1942, at Tacloban, 
Leyte. 

21MS. Florentino Kapili (Acting Div. Superintendent of Schools) Annual Report for 
the School year 1942-1943, 
Interview: Palo, Leyte; October, 1945. 
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and needed little urging. Individual priests may have felt uncomfortably choked 
up as they surveyed the tribulations of their flocks and felt an upsurge of in- 
dignation and hatred against the conqueror. But the unobtrusive entrance of 
English-speaking Japanese soldiers at their service muted their outcries. 
Even allusion to political conditions spoken in the vernacular entailed risk for 
a sprinkling of Filipino espionage agents might be found in any congregation, 
The priests had to content themselves with whatever spiritual balm they could 
proffer to soothe the hurt of their faithful. 

But the neutrality exacted of the Church was to be a benevolent neutrality. 
If the priests were to restrict their function to ministering the sacraments, the 
Church as an institution—if only by implication—was expected to align itself 
on the side of pacification. 

This was a coin of two faces. On the negative side, the priest must refuse to 
officiate within the resistance area, if summoned by the guerrillas. Further- 
more, he must hasten to inform against any guerrilla personnel entering a church 
for communion or seeking an ecclesiastical wedding. On the positive side the 
parish priest had to be present with the municipal dignitaries at all public 
rallies convened for pacification purposes.”* Only in this way would the masses 
of Leyte know that the Church could not be used as a focal point of infection 


for the germ of revolt. 


IV 


The thought-control devices considered thus far were primarily inhibitory 
in motivation. But the Japanese also promoted culture-front organizations dedi- 
cated to the building of the New Philippines. 

One of the chief organizations established by the central government to pro- 
mote the New Order was the Neighborhood Association. The Executive Order 
creating this organization declared: 

There shall be created a system of district and neighborhood associations... for 
the purpose of providing means of mutual cooperation and self protection and the in- 
suring the stability of life of the people, through the maintenance of peace and order 
in area or areas under the jurisdiction of such district or neighborhood associations.” 

Each municipality had its own association, divided into districts, neighbor- 
hoods and families, with their respective presidents and officers appointed by 
the mayor. The NA worked to identify Filipino patriotism and civic spirit with 
the support of the regime. Neighborhood meetings were run as morale-building 
affairs, proclaiming the latest Japanese military victories and the general 


23MS, Municipality of Dulag, Official program for the inauguration of the Republic of 
the Philippines. Also, Municipality of Alangalang, Official Program, etc. 

24MS. Jorge B. Vargas, (Chairman of Exec, Comm.) Exec. Order No. 77 Sec. 1 Aug. 
7, 1942; amended March 17, 1943, , 
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triumphs of the fascist Axis, distributing propaganda materials, and adopting 
local projects for the furtherance of the over-all program.”* 

Leyte’s Home Guard militia, charged with guarding the town centers against 
guerrilla midnight forays, detecting anti-Japanese espionage, and helping the 
police protect life and property against criminals, was assimilated into the NA 
structure. Schedules of night watches and patrol beats with NA male house- 
holders assigned to duty rosters became standard operating procedure in every 
municipality boasting an NA organization. The Governor of Leyte wrote in 
April 1943: 

The people in the towns of the interior, especially in Tanauan, Dulag, and Tolosa, 


organized themselves as vigilantes.... Home Guards of Ormoc joined forces with the 
Japanese to protect the town....7° 


In the course of time, the Japanese Military Administration assigned special 
duties to the NA: rendering assistance to the Japanese garrison as laborers 
and clearing the vicinity of the main roads of vegetation that might furnish 
shelter for guerrilla sharpshooters. Occasionally members of the NA might ac- 
company collaborationist officials on Japanese raids against guerrilla hide- 
outs in the hills. In any given municipality, the character of the NA and the 
enthusiasm with which it carried out its assigned mission was largely deter- 
mined by the attitude of the mayor and his principal officials.”’ 

Membership in the NA was more than a matter of unrequited civic obligation. 
Tangible advantages redounded to members in good standing. Chief among 
these advantages was a position of privilege as recipient in the priority dis- 
tribution of basic commodities, particularly rice, sugar, salt, and Japanese 
cigarettes. 

Ostensibly a mutual aid organization, a banding together of the citizenry 
in democratic fashion for self-defense against dangerous elements and for en- 
larging its food supply, the NA was potentially an instrument for bringing the 
entire population under the immediate control of the Japanese Military Ad- 
ministration. Its officers, neighborhood leaders and the district presidents, 
were the selectees of the mayor, men upon whom he could count to do the bid- 
ding of the administration. Through this organization, the Governor and the Japa- 
nese could bring pressure to bear on the masses and ferret out the uncooperative. 

Hierarchical in structure, the NA tended more toward authoritarianism in 
1943 as a result of amendments to the fundamental Executive Order establish- 

Clearly, the Japanese tonari-gumi served as the model of the Neighborhood 
Association. 

Pe P. Salazar (Acting Provincial Governor) Report of Activities: April—October 
a7 To galvanize the NA outside of Tacloban and coordinate activities throughout 


Leyte, the Governor appointed Ramon Esperas NA Supervisor in Feb., 1944. Esperas 
stated (in interview) that the burden of his duties allowed no time for field work. 
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ing it. Henceforth, leaders of the neighborhood unit were to ‘‘report immedi- 
ately to the president of the district association, the transfer of residence of 
a family in the area or areas under his jurisdiction or the arrival of a new fam- 
ily.’’ It was incumbent upon the district president to notify the mayor as it was 
upon the head of a household to report in the first instance to the neighborhood 
leader. Moreover, presidents of district associations were charged with respon- 
sibility for taking a semi-annual census of inhabitants every June and December. 
On the basis of such precise information, the mayors would be able to advise 
the Japanese commanders on the exact manpower available for labor and de- 
fense duties and eventually, perhaps, for conscription. 

The principle of leadership responsibility for violations of regulations was 
also established by this proviso: 
In case any resident within an area...established connection with...or conceals or 
assists...a bandit, the said resident shall be punished in accordance with existing 
laws or orders; and the leader of the neighborhood association as well as the president 
of the district association shall be punished...if notwithstanding knowledge of said 


fact, they failed or refused to take the measures necessary for the apprehension of 


such criminal element.?® 


As might be expected, most Filipinos who served as district presidents, as 
well as the municipal mayors, denied in post-war interviews that the NA ever 
amounted to more than a paper organization. Such protestations of innocence 
former guerrilla leaders vehemently rebut, though conceding that the earnest- 
ness and efficiency of the NA varied from one municipality to the next. The 
best opinion seems to be that the NA stepped up its activities in 1944, carry- 
ing out the census of householders in the towns, drawing upon its rosters to 
recruit laborers for service in Japanese installations, attempting to intimidate 
those on guard duty into reporting the presence of disguised guerrillas and their 
sympathizers, and using the occasional distribution of commodity rations as an 
additional coercive lever. 

Closely associated with the Neighborhood Associations and in a certain 
sense superseding them, was the Kapisanan sa Paglilingkod sa Bagong Pili- 
pinas or Kalibapi. The purpose of the Kalibapi (National Service Association 
of the New Philippines) briefly set forth in the course of a resolution adopted 
by prominent Visayan officials includes ‘‘the duty to help the Administration 
in the gigantic tasks of pacification and food production and conservation, the 
ptopagation of Tagalog as the National Language of the Philippines and the 
rehabilitation of our people.’”® Significantly, a further resolution requested: 


.+. The Honorable Director-General of the Kalibapi, Dr. Camilo Osias, to give pref- 
erence to the execution of all possible ways and means for the immediate restoration 


2®MS. Jorge B. Vargas, Exec. Ord. No. 137, Sec. 5, March 17, 1943. 
2°MS. Resolutions adopted, First Annual Visayan Convention, Cebu City, April 


14-16, 1944, Resolution No. 16, 
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and maintenance of peace and order, over and above all other various projects of the 


National Service Association... .°° 


And in the language of the Kalibapi Worker’s Handbook—‘‘to the KALIBAPI 
remains the great responsibility of adhering strictly to the policies of the Ad- 
ministration and bringing about a true understanding of the Co-prosperity Sphere 
to all Filipinos.’’** 

The Kalibapi was introduced to Leyte from Manila in 1943. Branding it fas- 
cist in tendency, though demurring against similar indictments of the NA, Gov- 
ernor Torres, (in a private interview, Tacloban, January 1946) declared that 
the Kalibapi aspired to integrate the life of the Filipino people completely into 
the economic and cultural program of the Japanese New Order. It would have 
emulated the Nazi culture-front organizations foisted upon the subjugated 
French, Belgian, Dutch, Danes and Norwegians of Europe. 

The Governor served as ex-officio chairman of the provincial chapter, but 
the actual direction of affairs was entrusted to a paid executive staff. Kalibapi 
chapters were organized in Tacloban and a few other municipalities amidst 
much fanfare. Provincial and municipal officials, school teachers, and promi- 
nent civilians were dragooned into joining. Yet, by August 1944, the executive 
officer of Leyte’s Kalibapi could report the total membership of the province 
at only 40,387.77 

The scope of Kalibapi interests was wide; its activities were diversified. 
Prominent on its agenda was food production. As the NA had already made a 
start, the Kalibapi undertook to step up the tempo of the program and to im- 
prove coordination. 

But the field of patrioteering was the preserve par excellence of the Kali- 
bapi. Fervent addresses were delivered at meetings and pledges taken to work 
for a rejuvenated Philippines and the strengthening of the Japanese co-prosperity 
sphere. Kalibapi pins were worn by the membership as badges of loyalty, in- 
cidentally serving as a visa for the traveler from one municipality to another. 
(The guerrilla sought to get pins illicitly to expedite the work of their spies.) 

The importance of the salute in the mystique of totalitarianism is too widely 
known to require special comment. At the Inter-Visayan Convention, it was 
resolved: 


...to adopt and popularize the Kalibapi salute in all formal activities and cere- 
monies...as well as in formal and informal greeting among friends, acquaintances, 
and officials on whatever occasion. Training in the Filipino way of salute and greet- 
ing, as adopted by Kalibapi, should begin immediately in schools and other agencies.... 


Imitating its counterparts abroad, the Kalibapi launched a youth movement 


with great enthusiasm, a movement designed to mould a new generation in the 


3°Tbid. Resolution No. 15. 
51 Association for service to the new Philippines. The Kalibapi worker’s handbook 


(Manila: Bureau of Printing, 1943), p. 50. 
32MS. Satumino R. Gonzalez, Report to: Hon. Jose Delgado, director-at-large for the 


Visayas, p. 5. 
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true Filipino cast.** Junior Kalibapi chapters were formed, dedicated to the 
new Filipino youth, virile, patriotic, self-disciplined. Youth were pledged to 
volunteer for agricultural productivity and public service programs. Various 
patriotic rallies and athletic meets were sponsored by or participated in by the 
Junior Kalibapi. 

The adult organization had far-reaching plans for its youth movement. To 
realize these plans, it was proposed that a ‘‘Junior Kalibapi Training Center 
be founded in Tacloban, with the aid of the Provincial Government and the 
Governor as head of the Provincial Chapter.... This Training Center will be 
open to the youth from the ages of 9 to 18 to train leaders who will take charge 
of the other members.’’ The program for the trainees was to be a daily affair, 
from 5:00 A. M. to 4:15 P. M. Included in the curriculum were the following 
subjects: radio taiso [exercise] mass singing, language instruction in Tagalog 
and Japanese, Philippine and Oriental culture and history, folk dancing, vo- 
cational activities, scouting and first aid.** 

The training program was well-rounded in conception and admirably designed 
for its indoctrinational function. It would provide the trainee with a theoretical 
grounding in the background of the movement, and offer concrete activities for 
direct participation. 

Was this training center to be the germ of an elite ruling group within the 
youth movement? We cannot say, for the regime was overthrown with the ar- 
rival of the liberation forces. Nonetheless, the question becomes pertinent if 
we juxtapose the idea of the training center with certain developments in the 
adult movement, for example, the formation of a Kalibapi Women’s Auxiliary 
Service: 


... with local chapters being organized in the municipalities as subsidiary units of the 


Kalibapi, which will take over all activities of the Women’s Club and other associations 


having to do with home and community activities... .35 


From this statement, we are justified in inferring that the KWAS was to absorb 
all other women’s organizations, thus placing the female population of the 
province under the direction of a single controlling body. The tendency became 
all the more marked with developments in the parent organization. 

When the overlords decided to grant ‘‘independence’’ to the Philippines, the 
responsibility for preparing the new constitution devolved upon the Kalibapi. 
There was nothing in the entire procedure to suggest a sounding out of public 
opinion. In Leyte, as in the other provinces, the proceedings were perfunctory: 


At a recent meeting of the Provincial Chapter of the Kalibapi, Hon. Pastor Salazar 
and Hon. Vincente de la Cruz have been chosen to represent the Province of Leyte in 


53MS. S. R. Gonzalez, Report to: Actg. Prov. Gov., P. Salazar, March 29, 1944. 
34MS. Emilio Benitez, Jr., (Leader, Leyte Prov. Chap. Kalibapi). 
35 Ibid. 
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the Constitutional Convention which will be held in Manila on September 6, 1943, to 
ratify the Constitution of the future Philippine Republic.*® 


Following the ratification of the new constitution, the Kalibapi assumed 
another civic responsibility. Declared Governor Torres: 

Pursuant to authority conferred upon me by Executive Order No. 42 by the chairman 
of the Executive Commission, it is ordered that all members of the Kalibapi in Leyte, 
who are duly qualified electors, must convene at 9 a. m. September 20th at the Capitol 
to cast votes to elect a delegate of the Province to the National Assembly of the Re- 
public of the Philippines. Any Kalibapi member qualified who fails for no good reason 
to comply will be expelled as a member of the Kalibapi and forfeit all his rights and 
privileges.>’ 

With the inauguration of the puppet Philippine Republic, President Laurel 
proclaimed the dissolution of political parties and the Kalibapi fell heir to the 
then vacant political field. The provinces were expected to follow this lead. 
Leyte was quite complaisant, the provincial administration urging the munici- 
palities to adopt declarations to this effect. 

Such happenings high-lighted a trend towards a monolithic state. Granted a 
youth movement and a women’s auxiliary with similar characteristics the mat- 
ter could not be flippantly dismissed (as some were wont to do) by asserting 
the incompatibility of Filipino temperament and totalitarian regimentation. 
When we bear in mind that the franchise under the Philippine Republic was re- 
stricted to Kalibapi members in good standing and that Kalibapi propagandists 
were spear-heading the campaign among the people to discredit the resistance 
movement, we begin to sense the magnitude of its influence. Let us mention 
but one more factor, a decisive factor: massed behind the Kalibapi lay the solid 
might of the Japanese Imperial Army. 


V 


There is no doubt that the resisters were Leyte’s heroes of the war years. 
Yet the historian must pass equally sober, undistorted judgment on the phe- 
nomenon of collaboration. Empirical investigation will not be content with a 
cavalier treatment of the subtle, many-sided nature of collaboration. In any 
case, the experience of Leyte does not uphold the view of collaboration as 
collaborationism, that is, a systematic prostitution of material and human re- 
sources of an area to the service of the enemy invader. 

Leyte had no pre-war movement, either popular or conspiratorial, totalitarian 
in character or anti-American in intent, that predisposed her to a pro-Japanese 
orientation. By the same token, neither did she have a radical peasant and 


3°MS. B. Torres (Prov. Gov. Leyte) Memo: Aug. 30, 1943. 
°7MS. B. Torres (Prov. Gov. Leyte) Memo: All Kalibapi members, Leyte, Sept, 16, 1943, 
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labor movement, bent on social change and prepared to go underground in re- 
sistance against a totalitarian invader. Her chief spiritual resource was a love 
of freedom and an attachment to democratic ways, in themselves inclining her 
to oppose the Japanese advance. 

Nonetheless, there remains the blunt fact of Leytean collaboration which 
must be explained. The issue must not be prejudged but must be presented in 
a well-rounded picture of the situation in May of 1942. 

Before occupation, Leyte had made its due contribution as a province to the 
defense of the Islands by mustering combat troops who saw action in Luzon. 
It had in addition a regiment entrusted with the defense of home soil. It also 
prepared, within limits set by its resources, a network of civilian defense 
agencies. At the outbreak of the war, despite the bombing of Manila and the 
subsequent news of the Pearl Harbor debacle, the population of Leyte had com- 
plete faith that America would promptly avenge this blow and stave off com- 
plete disaster. But as the months went by and Filipino blood was shed, it be- 
came painfully clear that the mother country was sending neither an air force 
nor a navy to the rescue. Inevitably doubts began to well up in the minds of 
some concerning America’s capacity or even willingness to come to the de- 
fense of the Philippines. That being the case, many wondered whether they 
should continue to resist. Doubts were intensified by news of Japanese suc- 
cesses in other military theaters of South East Asia. 

Meanwhile the Japanese had overrun Luzon, Cebu and other islands of the 
Vizayas group, and were pushing ahead in Mindanao. The provincial govern- 
ment and the Leyte Provincial Regiment continued to speak of resistance. But 
when Colonel Cornell ordered the termination of resistance preparations in 
Leyte, following General Sharp’s capitulation order in Mindanao, what were 
the Filipinos to do? 

That Filipino soldiers and patriotic civilians disregarded the surrender order 
and subsequently organized for guerrilla warfare against the invader did not 
alter the fact that the constituted American authorities of Leyte had ordered 
surrender. Technically, those soldiers who failed to report and surrender their 
arms were mutineers and their civilian supporters were outlaws. Under these 
circumstances the Filipino officials of Leyte who reported for duty and were 
subsequently organized into a collaborationist government were hardly guilty 
of criminal parricide. 

It is beside the point to argue that the officials in question, had they been 
men of clear vision and sterling character, would have seen that Japanese rule 
was antithetical to Filipino interests. The fact is that most politicians are 
ordinary men with some capacity for altruistic action but also prone to make 
decisions on the basis of proximate forces and not remote abstractions. For 
them, there was the actuality of irresistible Japanese military power and the 
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order that normal governmental functioning be resumed without delay. Someone 
had to serve. Why not those already incumbent who presumably had popular 
support, who were experienced, and who would undertake the moral obligation 
to protect Filipino interests against the conqueror as far as would be possible? 

The decision to collaborate with the Japanese carried certain implications. 
Primarily Filipino administrators were pledged to make their offices operate as 
efficiently as possible. They realized that the Japanese would hold them strictly 
answerable for non-feasance. Hence, they were forced into the position of op- 
posing non-cooperation as obstructing the success of their administrations and 
fighting the guerrilla who threatened their lives and work. Such is the irony of 
enemy rule: it tends to incite civil conflict. 

For the ordinary Filipino, Japanese rule was a fait accompli. That meant 
that he must comply with the regulations of the collaborationist government: 
resumption of his normal occupation, acceptance of Japanese currency, send- 
ing his children to school, complying with Japanese security regulations, avoid- 
ing involvement in the guerrilla movement. Had the Japanese shown a true in- 
terest in Filipino well-being and had they dealt wisely and considerately to- 
wards the conquered, respecting the Filipino’s sense of dignity, they might 
have won over the preponderance of the population to their regime. 

After all, the Japanese did rule through the officials elected by the Filipino 
people. Moreover, they soon granted independence, whose sham nature was not 
apparent to the poor peasant. Under these circumstances, Filipino self-rule 
seemed to be protected. Why then should they prefer the rule of the United 
States, which, when all was said and done, had abandoned them to foreign con- 
quest. Moreover, Japanese propaganda about Asia for the Asiatics had some 
appeal to the literates, led to believe that the Filipino would share in the 
wealth of the Orient, an Orient no longer to be exploited by Western capitalists 
for their private benefit. For the poorer peasant of Leyte, who had never en- 
joyed abundance, the substitution of a set of Japanese political leaders for 
the American set did not promise to disturb his material circumstances one 
way or the other. 

Furthermore, stories about the conduct of the guerrilla groups in the early 
period of organization did little to jar acquiescence in Japanese rule. Many of 
the so-called guerrillas were little better than roaming bands of brigands, shaking 
down the people with promises of furnishing protection, while actually doing 
nothing for them. They seemed to direct their wrath not against the well-armed 
Japanese but against such of their own countrymen who dared denounce their 
rapacity. 

When these pseudo-guerrillas occasionally fired upon a Japanese patrol, 
they needlessly jeopardized the life of civilians by carrying out their ambus- 
cade in the vicinity of a village. The Japanese, believing that the civilians 
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were harboring guerrilla fighters, would subsequently dispatch a punitive patrol 
and sometimes wipe out whole groups of families. Moreover individual guer- 
rilleros, harboring a grudge against some individual, would charge him with 
actively abetting the Japanese and thereupon proceed to liquidate him. Finally 
many of the town dwellers, like those in Tacloban and Ormoc, felt that the 
guerrilleros were unnecessarily heartless in imposing a blockade on foodstuffs 
from the surrounding countryside and inflicting starvation upon them. 

In truth, the social complex called collaborationism, proves difficult to as- 
sess in moral terms. For the individual Filipino of Leyte, the situation at the 
time of the Japanese invasion was blurred, ambiguous, highly plastic, in short, 
what the social psychologist would call an unstructured situation. The con- 
vergence upon the individual of a host of inconsistent elements and conflict- 
ing claims—an official surrender order, an attachment to democratic patterns 
of living identified with loyalty to the United States of America, a revulsion 
against Japanese totalitarianism and brutality, a sensitivity to assertions of 
white racialism, aspirations for an independent Philippines, a localistic attach- 
ment to the home province and a desire to preserve it from devastation, a sense 
of responsibility for family welfare, and a desire to survive the war—all these 
deprived the individual of a frame of reference, of norms for judging right from 
wrong. 

The course of conduct finally evolved therefore was a function of the in- 
dividual’s perception of a very muddled situation. Attitudes previously domi- 
nant in the individual’s make-up, aversions which were strongest, impulses 
operating most powerfully, in addition to the unique play of chance factors in 
each case, together wrought the individual’s role. If such a characterization 
appears unsatisfactory to the mind seeking automatic polarization of right and 
wrong, let it be said in justification that the process of life does not abide 
the convenience of the classifiers. ; 

It may have been true that at the outset of the Japanese occupation of Leyte, 
many of the Filipinos decided to reserve judgement, forbearing from resistance 
for reasons already reviewed. With the passage of time, however, Japanese oc- 
cupation policy unfolded and the ruthlessness and cruelty of the conqueror be- 
came clear. It was also very patent that self-rule was a hollow affair, a papier- 
mache setting for the imposition of a Japanese program. Sancity neither of 
person nor property was observed by the Japanese. It was then that the full 
significance of American democracy came to be appreciated and the faults of 
the American rule appeared venial alongside the reality of Japanese tyranny. 
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RECENT JAPANESE LITERATURE ON THE HORYUJI FRESCOES 


ALEXANDER C. SOPER 


N AN earlier publication I reported briefly on the irreparable damage caused 

to the Horyiiji Kondo by the fire of January, 1949.* After the almost total 
destruction of the great series of mural paintings that had been preserved there 
since the eighth century, there is a melancholy timeliness in collecting the 
last studies made by Japanese on their once priceless National Treasure. I 
continue, therefore, with a summary of several publications on the Horyuji 
frescoes that have appeared in Japan since the beginning of the war: three 
articles by Tanaka, Kobayashi, and Sawa,’ and a book by Haruyama.® Since 
the last, published in 1947, has not been long in my possession, I have not at- 


_ tempted so far to read more than the author’s final chapter of ‘‘conclusions,’’ 


and to check his identifications of the controversial subjects of the Kondd 
panels. The book has been praised by Sawa as epoch-making because of the 
exceptionally fine illumination under which the author’s study of the paintings 
was made. It seems a work as comprehensive in purpose as the fine monograph 
published in 1932 by Naito, for acquaintance with which Western readers owe 
so much to the expert translation by Acker and Rowland.‘ 

Any discussion of the history of the Horyuji wall paintings must begin with 
the history of the Kondo itself. I have summed up as completely as seemed 
possible before the war the conflicting evidence for building dates, fires, and 
possible re-erection, with the arguments drawn therefrom by Japanese archi- 
tectural historians.*° The first completion of Horyuji, in 607, is attested by the 
inscription on the back of what has always seemed the temple’s earliest sur- 
viving image, the bronze Yakushi. Various pieces of literary evidence speak of 
fires in the first century of the temple’s existence; the most immediately per- 
suasive, an entry in the official history Nihon Shoki, has under the date of 670 


1Soper, ‘'The Fire in the Horytiji Kondd,’’ Oriental Art, Il, 2, p. 

?Tanaka, Shigehisa {HHH A in Kokogaku Zasshi 4% RARER , XXXII, 12, 1942; 
English title-page has ‘tA Study of the Wall Paintings of Kondo of Horyuji.’’ Koba- 
yashi, Taichiro /J\fKATHEB in ‘‘Ars Buddhica,’’ Bukkyo Geijutsu (be Sah , I, 
1949; title-page has ‘‘Study of the Murals in the Golden Hall of Horyuji Temple.’’ Sawa, 
Rytken {FFU(ERA in ibid, title-page giving ‘‘Composition of the Murals in the Golden 
Hall of Horyuji Temple.’’ Ea 

’Haruyama, Takematsu #[l)gt#S , HOryuji Hekiga PME SREB , Osaka, 1947. The 
enclosed English summary by Miss Sakanishi gives the author’s name wrongly as ‘‘Mr. 
Takematsu.”’ yo 

“Naito, Toichiro Ae HE—E , Horyuji Hegika no Kenkyu, Osaka, 1932. Translation 
by W. R. Acker and B. Rowland, Jr., Baltimore, 1943, under the title The Wall-paint- 
ings of Horyuji. 

5Soper, The Evolution of Buddhist Architecture in Japan, Princeton, 1942, pp. 297 ff. 
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a statement that ‘‘after midnight there was a fire at Horyiji, from which not 
one building was left.’’ One group of authorities, headed by Kita, long pushed 
the theory that the original monastery layout was obliterated at that time. The 
present early buildings of HGrytji were thus ascribed to a program of re-erec- 
tion carried out as late as the beginning of the eighth century. That their ar- 
chitectural style should still have been Asuka, when more modern monasteries 
were turning to the beginnings of the classic Tempyo manner, was explained 
as a deliberate imitation of the original foundation. 

The opposing schools were divided between the early claim of Sekino that 
no fire had ever destroyed the Horyuji nucleus; and a less irreconcilable theory 
held by Aizu and Hirako that attacked the credibility of the Nihon Shoki. For 
these last, the possibilities for error inherent in the Sino-Japanese system of 
reckoning time made it quite possible that an event set down under 670 had 
actually occurred at the same cyclical position in 610. Aizu and Hirako were 
willing to admit that the monastery had been destroyed within a few years of 
its first completion. They supposed that its rebuilding was one of the good 
works performed by the heirs of the great founder, Prince Shotoku, after his 
death in 621; and thus were able to interpret the style of the remaining build- 
ings—the Kondo, pagoda, gateway, and cloister corridorsmas the most gen- 
uine Asuka. 

From a chapter in Haruyama’s book giving the most recent history of the 
controversy, I find that immediately before the war a new, ingenious compro- 
mise was being proposed by one of the most learned of the younger architec- 
tural historians, Adachi ji .©° The hypothesis involved had first been 
stated early in the Meiji period by a certain Baron Kitabatake, who lived in 
the Héryuji precincts and seems to have taken an antiquarian’s interest in his 
surroundings. The Baron had inherited with his estate a great stone with a 
socket at the center, from its size and form obviously the base for the central 
pillar of a lost pagoda. He circulated among his friends the theory that the 
area around the stone, to the southeast of the Horyuji nucleus, had once been 
the site of another monastery, which he called Wakakusa no garan, ‘‘the mon- 
astery in the grass.’’ No one paid serious attention to his claim, nor did they 
later when Sekino played briefly with the idea to support his own argument. 
The proposed site—covered at the north by Horyiiji sub-precincts, at the south 
by village houses, and extending over rice-fields between—was given much 
more serious scrutiny by Adachi. As a result, it was partially excavated by 
Ishida over a two-week period in December, 1939.’ The latter’s trenches first 
confirmed the presence of a buried pagoda platform, and then uncovered the 


®Haruyama, op. cit., pp. 8 ff. 
"Ishida, Mosaku {Hi fe/— in Kokogaku Zasshi, XXXIII, 6, 1943; title-page giving 
**Pros and Cons of the Reconstruction of H6ryiji.’’ 
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site of a Buddha hall to the north. The platform dimensions were approximately 
those of the Horytji pagoda and Kondo. 

Obvious points of interest in Ishida’s finds were: (1) the placing of the hall 
to the rear of the pagoda instead of alongside; the scheme being that of the 
early Chinese and Korean monasteries and of Shitennoji in Osaka, erected 15 
years before the original Horywji;*° (2) a different axis, running about 17 de- 
grees to the east of the due south toward which Horyiji itself faces; (3) a 
quantity of burned wood and ashes, as well as roof tile fragments which seemed 
a simpler version of those known on the Horyuji buildings. 

Ishida’s use of this new evidence was to assume that he had found the orig- 
inal Horytji of 607 and the proof of its burning in 670. Like Kita, he proposed 
to explain the extant buildings as re-erections, now on a new site. Adachi, on 
the other hand, manipulated the information so as to enrich his own argument. 
He supposed that the Wakakusa no garan was indeed the original Horyuji, and 
that it may have been destroyed in 670. At least the core of the extant building 
group; however—the Kond6—he traced back to the 620’s. The Kond6’s present 
main icon, the Shaka Trinity, bears an inscription recording its manufacture in 
622 by Shotoku’s heirs as a memorial to him. The Trinity must have had a build- 
ing of its own; Adachi drew the plausible conclusion that that building, erected 
as a kind of memorial chapel to the northwest of the main temple then dedicated 
to Yakushi, was the present Kondo. Its distance from the rest saved it from the 
great fire; the dispossessed Horytji monks thereafter not only turned to it as 
the nucleus of a new establishment, but transferred their old icon, the Yakushi, 
to sit beside its Shaka as a ‘‘guest deity.’ The other extant early buildings 
would thus have been built shortly after 670 in imitation of the Kondo, at a 
time when architectural style had not greatly changed. 

I myself have always tried to remain an inconspicuous bystander in the 
Horytji controversy. In this instance I have too little personal knowledge and 
too much admiration for Adachi’s scholarship to attempt any criticism of his 
theory (which, in addition, I know so far only at second hand). I wonder, how- 
ever, what he has done, or would do if he were still alive, with a sentence in 
the ninth century Dembokekki, a partial biography of Prince Shotoku: ‘‘After 
the fire suffered by the temple of Ikaruga (i.e. Horytji) the brotherhood were 
not able to settle on a site for the monastery. Therefore Priest Nyt of Pekche 
set himself at their head, and directed that they build Hachiokadera in Kazurano, 
and Takaidera in Kawachi. Three men together... built Miidera (i.e. the pres- 
ent Horinji, in the vicinity of Horyuji).’” 

Ishida has attempted to counter Adachi’s proposal by an argument drawn 
from orientation. Proper south-facing was standardized only as a result of the 


®Soper, Evolution, pp. 23 ff. 
°Ibid., p. 299. Adachi died in 1941. 
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Taika era reforms of the mid seventh century; therefore the Kondo must post- 
date that period (taking with it, of course, the rest of the early buildings 
around it on the same axis). On this point I am sure that the evidence is too 
scanty to justify so sweeping a conclusion. 

Scholarly attention to the wall paintings within the Kondo has always con- 
centrated on two major problems: their identification as Buddhist images, and 
their approximate date and authorship. Recent writers have pursued the same 
interests in greater detail, or toward new directions. Of the two, less possi- 
bility for argument remains in the iconographic field. Readers of Acker’s and 
Rowland’s translation will remember the painstaking thoroughness with which 
Naito sifted over every scrap of evidence before constructing his own scheme 
of identification. Most of his successors have reached the same general con- 
clusions, though sometimes for other reasons; only Kobayashi’s system is radi- 
cally different. In order to summarize their several findings, I present a dia- 
grammatic plan of the Kondo, and remind the reader of the basic factors involved. 

The whole inner rectangle within the interior columns is filled by a high 
platform altar, covered by a great assortment of images. The frescoes occupy 
12 of the 18 bays of wall surface, on the outside of a kind of enclosing aisle. 
The front wall, with three doorways, and the rear wall with one on axis, pre- 
sent available bays only on either side of the central line. The end walls have 
a column on axis and a door in the bay to the rear. The surfaces left for paint- 
ings—all off axismare first the four large bays numbered I, VI, IX, and X, 
which have been given large figure compositions about a central, throned Bud- 
dha; and second, the eight narrow corner bays, each of which contains the fig- 
ure of a single Bodhisattva. The subjects of these twelve panels have been 


identified as follows: 


The Groups: I VI IX X 
Kobayashi Yakushi Amida Shaka Miroku 
All others Shaka Amida Miroku Yakushi 


All students of the frescoes have agreed from the start that panel VI on the 
west wall must represent the Western Paradise of Amida. Nait6 took the next 
step toward a consensus by pointing out that close study of the east wall 
panel, I, shows ten monks in the entourage of the Buddha; these must be the 
Ten Great Disciples peculiar to the ‘‘historic’’ Shaka. Here Kobayashi has 
attached greater weight to what seems to him a medicine jar in the hand of 
Buddha I, and so calls him Yakushi. He uses one other obvious clue, the fact 
that Buddha X sits in Western fashion with both legs down, to assign him to 
Miroku, for whom that pose is standard from T’ang on. The other writers, gen- 
erally agreeing with Naito, hold that by early T’ang the pose with legs down 
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was by no means so consistently a sign of Miroku as it became later.’® All 
must deal in one way or another with the fact that the earliest written identifi- 
cation of the groups (from the 13th century) is confusing and partially improb- 
able; and also with the presumption that the four groups represent a set of 
Buddhas standing for the four cardinal directions. Nait6 wrestled manfully 
with what must have seemed to him a monstrous problem, and emerged wich 
what is at least an eloquently argued solution, calculated to smooth away all 
difficulties. The prime difficulty is of course the fact that the four large panels 
do not provide a proper distribution of directions. How are North, South, East, 
and West to be assigned? One begins confidently with West, where there is an 
unimpeachable Amida Jod®. Is the field directly opposite then East? in which 
case Buddhist mythology would normally assign it to Yakushi, as Kobayashi 
claims. Or is it what should be on the south wall, where there is no room; in 
which case East must be thought of as X? Or if VI and I are West and East, 
how distinguish between the two on the north wall? 

The Gordian knot has been cut only by Sawa. The other writers on Horyuji 
iconography have always been led to a concept of Four Cardinal Buddhas by 
certain canonical texts in which the group (always with different names) ap- 
pears; and more directly, by the wide prevalence in early Buddhist Japan of 
pagodas in which the four were set on their proper axes around the central 
pillar. But the Kond6 is not a pagoda in purpose or form; nor with one directly 
alongside had it any reason to assume pagoda features. The paintings that face 
in around its walls are not like the images that face out from a pagoda core, 
nor can they occupy the positions proper to the cardinal points. (There can 
never be a painting on the southern axis, for example; for that must remain open 
as a means of communication with the principal icon in the building, a statue 
at the center, facing south.) Sawa has examined the evidence for early Bud- 
dhist wall-paintings remaining in Indian and Chinese texts and in the Tun- 
huang caves; and reaches the conclusion that a unified theological scheme 
governing the various walls was not attempted. Instead, there are clear signs 
everywhere of wide diversity and lack of coherence between wall and wall, or 
panel and panel. Single subjects were chosen not to combine into what Row- 
land describes (with reference to the Kondo) as ‘‘a primitive magic diagram of 
the world system,’"™* but because they answered the devotional needs of in- 
dividual donors. Kobayashi at least partly concurs in this explanation, since 
he supposes that at Horytiji the most favorable locations—the two end walls, 

1°As a sign of the later standardization, it may be noted that the Sung History, 490, 
describes the Byzantine coinage of the late 11th century as showing the figure of a 
throned Mi-lo (Miroku, Maitreya)—that being a natural Chinese interpretation of the 


throned, haloed figure of Christ. 
11Tn his preface to the translation of Nait6, p. 3. 
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as most readily visiblemwere given to the two Buddhas who then stood high- 
est in popular favor, Amida and Yakushi; while the panels on the north were 
assigned for no more mysterious reason than that they were all that remained 
for the less influential Shaka and Miroku. 

The Single Figures are always discussed in east-west pairs, i.e. 2 and 5, 3 
and 4, 12 and 7, 11 and 8. Of the four sets, 3 and 4 are unanimously named 
Kannon and Seishi (from their crown attributes); while 12 and 7 are two other 
manifestations of Kannon, the eleven-headed Juichimen and a more generalized 
type. 2 and 5, symmetrical figures seated in an informal rajah’s pose with one 
leg down and the other on the throne, are called by Naito simply ‘‘paired Bod- 
hisattvas’’ (of the anonymous sort seen in Chinese cave sculpture as pendants 
to a central icon). Kobayashi, Sawa, and Tanaka make them twin Miroku, a 
type well known in sixth century China through dated inscriptions.*? Haruyama 
retains the old preference for Nikko and Gakko, the orthodox attendants of 
Yakushi. All but Naitd identify 11 and 8 as the pair who later become the con- 
ventional flankers of Shaka, Fugen and Monju. Naito objects that although the 
former is clearly marked by his elephant ‘‘vehicle,’’ the other has no corre- 
sponding lion but merely sits on a throne. He points out that the familiar pair 
with their steeds are a relatively late religious concept. Here the character 
given Fugen, as a divine being in rapid motion, so perfectly fits the descrip- 
tion in the Lotus Sitra of his coming to aid his worshippers, that Naito is in- 
clined to look for the other Bodhisattva in the same universally popular text. 
The natural candidate seems to him Miroku, since a rebirth in his Paradise is 
promised to those who serve Fugen. The other writers, taking the Monju-Fugen 
pair as standard, assume that the former is here shown in the role in which he 
was most familiar to the imagination of the age: as the adversary in theological 
debate of the sage Yuima, or Vimalakirti. They point, therefore, to the frequent 
Tun-huang illustrations of the debate in which the Bodhisattva of Wisdom is 
introduced on a similar throne. 

Kobayashi and Sawa agree that the single Bodhisattva panels were laid out 
in opposite pairs across the width of the Kondo for a similar variety of pur- 
poses to that shown in the choice of Buddha groups. The presence of Kannon 
and Seishi on either side of the main entrance seems to prove a general pre- 
disposition in favor of their Buddha, Amida. For Sawa the next pair, the twin 
Miroku, may indicate the hope of happiness in the future; while the two forms 
of Kannon beyond offer the promise of divine aid in the perils of this life. The 


12] shall deal with this paradoxical type in a later installment of my series on ‘“‘Lit- 
erary Evidence for Early Buddhist Art in China.’’ The inscriptions, which sometimes 
speak in the clearest way possible of a pair—using the inventory formula ‘‘twin Mi-lo, 
one statue’’—do not explain its meaning. Sawa thinks the reference may be to the dual 
character of the Bodhisattva in respect to time: he is at once the deity who presides 
now over a desirable Paradise, Tusita, and the saviour whose eventual coming is to 


usher in a golden age. 
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two on the rear wall, Fugen and Monju, sum up in their luminous persons the 
two favorite sitras of the time, the Lotus and the Vimalakirti respectively. 
As Tanaka also emphasizes, all the paintings answer the general religious 
purpose of providing Sogon, splendor, about the main sculptural icons on the 
altar. Since the building was probably closed to lay visitors, they can have 
had no educational function. 

Recent discoveries of minor paintings in the upper reaches of the Kondo 
interior have provided an apt iconographic parallel with Chinese practise on 
the continent. The sixth century Tun-huang caves of the type of 120N, though 
they lack any obvious distribution of wall surfaces among Buddhas of the 
cardinal directions, do attempt a different epitome of the structure of the Bud- 
dhist universe. Above the Buddha groups on the walls, the cornice level is 
painted with a continuous frieze of mountains, among which animals play and 
monks sit in meditation. Beyond this last edge of the solid world, the sloping, 
tent-like surfaces of the cave ceiling are devoted to the heavens, with their 
flying beings and divine portents. The Kondo paintings clearly were intended 
to follow this microcosmic formula as closely as the obstinacy of the Chinese 
tradition of wood architecture permitted. Thus in a kind of frieze above the 
main frescoes, a series of small oblong panels shows each a single monk 
squatting in a hilly landscape. In the conventionally superior zone above the 
interior columns, then, are other oblong panels with flying angels among clouds. 
The final mark of the heavens, the precious blossoms scattered by the passage 
of divinity, are distributed singly among the coffers of the wood ceiling. 

The problem of date seems to have been of relatively minor interest to Naito. 
He pointed out the close stylistic relationship between the Kondo figures and 
the black bronze Trinity of Yakushiji on the outskirts of Nara. In the contro- 
versy over the date of the latter, he stated his adherence to the opinion that 
the group was made specially for the new Yakushiji erected in the Nara suburbs 
between 713 and 723 (rather than having been first cast for the ‘‘original’’ 
Yakushiji built by 697 at the previous capital, and then moved to the new 
temple).** With so much to go on, it seemed to him logical to choose a nearby 
date for the frescoes: preferably the year 711, when Horyuji’s own inventory 
(submitted to the Throne in 747) records the addition of sculptures to the ex- 
isting Middle Gate and pagoda. 

Among the later opinions, one extreme has been reached by Tanaka. Be- 
lieving that the Kond6 was burned with the rest of the original monastery in 
670 and was rebuilt in the next decade=—because the inventory records im- 
perial gifts of that period which could hardly have been made toa homeless brother- 
hood—he supposes that the paintings were begun as soon as practicable there- 
after, lest the enthroned Buddha lack his due Sdgon. He is convinced that the 


13Soper, Evolution, pp. 46—47. 
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work required such infinite pains that it must have continued for 50 or 60 years 
and have required as many as three generations of artists. His evidence here 
(beyond a plea for the frailty of man and a reminder of the crippling discomfort 
of Japanese winters and summers) involves the same inventory. The latter 
makes no mention of frescoes, though it includes single items of minute di- 
mensions. They cannot, then, have been considered finished and ready for 
official inspection even by 747. 

A proposal to spend three generations covering 766 square feet of wall sur- 
face seems to me almost too absurd to require comment. Even the recent copy- 
ists whose folly was responsible for the fire were scheduled to finish in a 
small fraction of that time, though they worked in the most niggling way pos- 
sible, reproducing every crack and patch of mould as well as the remains of 
the original designs. Tanaka is refuted, also, by a text that he himself quotes 
to prove another point. The inventory of the very much larger Saidaiji, sub- 
mitted in 780, records of a main hall dedicated in 765 (after a beginning the 
previous year) that it had a set of seven wall bays showing the seven-fold 
Paradise of Yakushi. These cannot have required more than 15 years at the 
outside, and may well have been finished long before 780.** 

Haruyama’s final chapter explores the possibilities of dating and authorship 
sketched in another connection by Naito, All the recent writers, well grounded 
in Chinese art history, emphasize the half-international character of the early 
T’ang art from which the Kondo murals derive. That was a century of imperial 
expansion across Asia, of unprecedentedly close diplomatic and commercial 
relations with Persia and India. The interests of Chinese Buddhist art were 
furthered not only by this general ease and frequency of intercourse, but in 
particular by the devotion of two great Chinese travellers, who brought back 
around the mid-century models of the most venerated and correct images in the 
motherland of Buddhism: the pilgrim-doctor Hstian-tsang and the imperial envoy 
Wang Hsitian-ts’@ += . Among the latter’s Indian treasures was a copy of 
the Buddha’s footprint at Pataliputra, said to have been made permanent in 
stone by ASoka. This was imitated widely in China after Wang’s return. The 
most distant imitation of all, a Japanese one of 753, is still preserved at 
Yakushiji, and an inscription states that this last was taken from the copy of 
Wang’s copy that had been brought back from T’ang by one Kibumi Honjitsu (or 
Kibumi Motozane *{##4# , as his name is rendered by Acker and Rowland). 

14Much time could be spent collecting evidence of the rate at which painters in China 
and Japan carried out their commissions within the complex rules of Buddhist icono- 
graphy. I shall trouble to add here only a reference to the well-known anecdote about 
Ku K’ai-chih, who presumably was limited to one precise, finely detailed style. He is 
said to have carried out a mural painting of Vimalakirti, without assistants, in a little 
over a month (Li-tai Ming Hua Chi, V). If the H6rytji inventory omitted any mention of 


the frescoes, it was probably because, not being removable, they were considered an 
integral part of the building, and so were included under the single heading, Kondo. 
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Haruyama has traced this individual as well as the records permit. He is first 
mentioned in an historical entry for 670 as offering the Throne a mizu-hakari 
(a water-level for building purposes?), which he had probably learned to use in 
China. Other notes carry his career down to 702, first as an expert coin-caster 
and then as supervising the building of a temporary pavilion for an imperial 
funeral. Geneological records describe the Kibumi as hereditary painters. 
Haruyama reconstructs the career of this representative to include a stay of 
some ten years in China, in his 20’s, where he may have served an apprentice- 
ship in the workshops of T’ang masters who laid out the vast mural cycles of 
the Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang temples. Returning to Japan in 670, presumably 
with cartoons of such frescoes and certainly with a copy of the famous Foot- 
print, he was employed by the Throne throughout the next generation in posi- 
tions of unusual responsibility. Very probably he was the director of a Kibumi 
atelier who carried out the wall paintings at Horyuji during this period; per- 
haps he also did the similar small paintings for the Tachibana Shrine on the 
Kondo altar, and contributed to the casting of the black Yakushiji Trinity 
(Haruyama here sides with the school that prefers a late seventh century date 
for the last group, where Naito had chosen the later alternative). 

Having reached this impressive stage of his argument, Haruyama is honest 
enough to admit a horrid doubt. An artist who owed so‘much of his fame toa 
personal connection with the true Footprint would surely have incorporated a 
proper footprint iconography in his Buddha figures. The Yakushiji stone clearly 
records the design he copied and brought back. At Horytiji one of the four Bud- 
dhas sits with his feet on the ground, and so is hors de concours. Of the re- 
maining three with crossed legs, two have (i.e. had even before the fire) such 
badly damaged feet that no /aksana are visible. The sole of the Amida shows 
a wheel, but not the right one. With that painful admission, Haruyama leaves 
his theory suspended in mid air. 

Kobayashi has approached the problem of dating from what is to me a new 
direction: the search for a likely donor. In a long stylistic analysis he stresses 
the unusual degree to which the murals possess the Indian quality of sensuous 
charm. The final product has been refined and spiritualized to suit a Far East- 
ern taste; it remains more attractive, almost more feminine in its grace and 
softness, than the austere Chinese ideal of figure painting would normally per- 
mit. Kobayashi sees the golden age of T’ang culture as a period peculiarly 
susceptible to the Indian ideal, with its ladies for a time almost as fullbodied, 
and its central romance of Ming Huang and Yang Kuei-fei more like a play by 
Kalidasa than anything properly Chinese. The same sort of feminine coloring 
must have been prominent in the derivative society of Japan, especially in a 
century where half the rulers—and those sometimes the most powerful—were 
women. His hypothetical donor, most ready to appreciate the charm of the new 
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sytle and anxious to use it, is a woman. The preferred candidate is the Lady 
Tachibana MichiyS {§=+-ft , whose shrine stands as companion piece to the 
Tamamushi on the Horyuji altar, and is painted in a style noticeably similar to 
that of the frescoes. This lady first married a prince of the blood, and then 
was divorced and taken into the palace, where she became the close confidant 
of the Empress Jit6 (r. 686—96) and was entrusted with the upbringing of the 
prince who later became Shomu (r. 72448). By her second husband, the power- 
ful Fujiwara minister Fubito, she bore a daughter who in time became Shomu’s 
empress, Komyo. She died in 733, having been a power behind the Throne for 
decades. The HOryuji inventory records many gifts of her daughter while em- 
press. Kobayashi thinks it not improper to assume that the most important of 
these, including perhaps the Tachibana Shrine, were made at the time of the 
mother’s death; and that for the same purpose the frescoes, ordered earlier, 
were then brought to completion. He sees the same presumed devotion of Lady 
Tachibana to Amida in the theme of her shrine, and in the prominence given to 
that Buddha’s Paradise and Bodhisattvas in the Kondo paintings. To explain 
why the Tachibana family should have been interested in Hotyuji (which by the 
730’s had been repeatedly eclipsed by grander temples closer to the palace) 
he draws an ingenious conclusion from two records. In 736, on the anniversary 
of the death of Prince Sh6toku, special offerings were made to the temple by 
Empress Komy6 and her two sisters. More than a century before, the consort 
who survived Sh6toku, and with her maids-in-waiting wove the Paradise scene 
(the Tenjukoku Mandara) in his memory, was an earlier Princess Tachibana. 
The male issue of the great prince-regent had been obliterated in 643 under the 
tyranny of Soga no Iruka. Where no male descendants remained to honor Sho- 
toku’s memory and to patronize the temple he had founded, it is not incon- 
ceivable that the function should have been assumed by a rich and pious lady 
who (whether in fact or by a useful fiction) was of the same house as Shotoku’s 
widow. 

As to the chief artist employed at H6rytji, Kobayashi draws from an official 
history the name of the monk Doji iii%& , who spent 16 years in China, re- 
turned in 717, and died in 744. He is noted as the supervising architect of 
Daianji, one of the huge monastery projects of Sh6mu’s reign; and as being 
‘**most marvellous in artistic cunning, so that he set the standards both in 
building construction and in form-fashioning.’’ Kobayashi supposes that only a 
man of such exceptional experience, with the intellectual equipment of a 
churchman, could have been responsible for the frescoes. He imagines D@6ji’s 
own hand in the finest of all the Horyuji compositions, the Amida group; and 
(like Haruyama with his Kibumi Honjitsu) supposes that he also may have been 
responsible for the execution of the Tachibana shrine and the bronzes of 


Yakushiji. 
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Outside of the two major problems of iconography and date, the recent writers 
have scattered their interests widely. Sawa points to the striking difference in 
composition between the Amida group and the other three. The former, with a 
few large figures and many smaller ones widely spaced against a suggestion 
of landscape, seems to him to have the proper pictorial qualities of a Paradise 
scene and to be relatively close to some Indian original of that theme. The 
others, similar in their lack of setting and the crowding of their large figures, 
he traces back to sculptural prototypes like the devotional groups familiar in 
China from the sixth century. Kobayashi in a long introduction assembles the 
qualities proper to contemporary Indian painting, from descriptions, extant ex- 
amples, the images found in poetry, etc. He finds these reproduced with rela- 
tively great fidelity in the Amida mural, which thus must be close to an Indian 
cartoon of the sort brought back to China by the great travellers. The group is 
unusually close to Indian precedent, again, in its total lack of monks in the 
entourage of the Buddha; the typical Chinese Buddha group had been standard- 
ized from the sixth century with an equal number of monks and Bodhisattvas, 
apparently with the intention of reconciling the differences of Mahayana and 
Hinayana. All writers admit the international background of the frescoes’ style, 
varying in the emphasis that they give to Central Indian, Central Asian, and 
T’ang Chinese factors. All pay their due meed to patriotism by finding in the 
Kond®d paintings a certain je ne sais quoi that can only be Japanese. In this, 
of course, they merely repeat a behaviour pattern familiar among art historians 
everywhere (from which perhaps only citizens of the United States, lacking 
any art history of their own, can hope to be immune). 

By way of further tribute to the devotion that carried Acker and Rowland 
through Naito’s text, I submit a not unusual example of Japanese verb con- 
struction, drawn in this case from Sawa: sono tenkyo to natte iru no de wa nai 
ka to kangaenakereba nara nakunatte kuru no de aru. The Japanese treat verbs 
with a special delicacy, since they imply action, and action must always be 
cautious and polite lest someone be offended. Their grammatical solution is 
to muffle the action in layer on layer of hesitating and equivocating auxiliary 
verbs, as a Victorian lady was only at ease when the functional nakedness of 
her furniture was muffled by fringes, bows, throws, antimacassars, and 
pantalettes. In this respect translating a long Japanese text is like pushing 
one’s way through an endless perspective of Victorian drawing rooms, crowded 
with blushing ladies in crinolines. Sawa’s 32 syllables could be boiled down 
with no great loss to four: ‘‘is probably.”’ 
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JOHN FEE EMBREE, 1908—1950. 
JOHN PELZEL 


Harvard University 


i EMBREE had less than two decades in which to work. Yet within that 
time he gained both some public name and the lasting regard of his fellow 
professionals. One of the most competent contemporary observers of social 
life and of the Far East, he was also one of the most versatile. He bridged 
anthropology and Far Eastern studies; at the time of his death he was a spe- 
cialist on two areas of Asia; and as an anthropologist he was both scholar and 
actor in public affairs. The historians of his fields will no doubt remember him 
primarily for these accomplishments. His contemporaries, however, will recall 
him as readily for his personal attainments. Of sensitive moral fibre, he was 
by character and conviction animated by an extraordinary and classic sense of 
pity. This quality of course won him the respect and admiration of his col- 
leagues. It also opened to him the hearts of those less fortunate than himself, 
and of the people among whom he worked. In the post-war years he was still 
remembered with neighborly affection and with pride as in a native son by the 
people of Suye Mura. In southeast Asia, though his situation was often less 
conducive to easy personal relationships, he acquired by his deep sympathy a 
host of devoted friends. 

John Fee Embree was born in New Haven, Connecticut on August 26, 1908, 
the son of Kate Scott Clark and the late Edwin R. Embree. Family tradition 
and early experience foreshadowed several elements distinctive of his own 
maturity. For one thing they set him in an atmosphere seldom far removed from 
the academic. A descendent of the founder of Berea College, his father held a 
variety of posts of responsibility at Yale, and with the Rockefeller, Rosenwald, 
and Liberian foundations. John Embree’s interest in anthropology and the Far 
East, too, was preceded and paralleled by that of his father, a lifelong student 
of ethnic and cultural contact, one of those instrumental in the establishment 
of Peking Medical Center, and, over a quarter of a century, an interpreter of 
the peoples of Asia and the Pacific. The family also provided something other 
than intellectual and career prototypes. John Embree was the descendent of 
Southern abolitionists, who showed their conviction of equality for Negro and 
white through open public service and their daily lives. His father’s career 
was devoted to the physical and spiritual welfare of the underprivileged. John 
Embree was thus heir of a distinguished moral tradition which he, in his own 


way, followed and developed. 
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In 1931 John Embree took his A.B. at the University of Hawaii. In the suc- 
ceeding year he married Ella Lury, to whose intellectual and emotional aid he 
was to owe a great deal. Undecided as to a career at graduation, he was fleet- 
ingly interested in creative writing, but soon fixed upon professional anthro- 
pology and went as a graduate student to the University of Toronto, receiving 
his M.A. there in 1934. 

The next three years, which he spent as a graduate student and research as- 
sistant at the University of Chicago, proved to be important ones. A part of 
this period passed in residence at the University, where he came under the in- 
fluence especially of A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, the British anthropologist, to 
whom can be traced much of his interest in, and thinking about, social organi- 
zation. Over a year of this period was spent in Japan, in the field work out of 
which came the book Suye Mura and a good part of the basic knowledge of Japan 
he later showed. 

The war brought Swye Mura a non-professional recognition far beyond that 
enjoyed by almost any other comparable ethnography or work on the Far East. 
It stands up equally well for the author’s colleagues, Western and Japanese. It 
is pleasant to report that even in 1940, Professor Suzuki Eitaro, in the circum- 
stantial and responsible review that introduced the book to Japanese anthro- 
pologists, rated Suye Mura’s qualities with the best that Japanese social sci- 
entists had themselves yet shown in publication.’ As a faithful, ordered, and 
comprehensive guide to the anatomy of a village’s social life, the book is still 
the most useful report in a Western language, and a distinct contribution alike 
to world ethnography and to scholarly Japanese literature. It is perhaps less 
frequently remarked that John Embree’s work in Japan made a contribution of 
method, as well as of content. He showed it to be possible for the Western 
scholar, unequipped with the elaborate training of the orientalist and relying 
mainly upon the tools of any good social scientist, to do work significant for 
both. In this sense he helped greatly to open up the opportunities for research 
on Asia that we will increasingly exploit. 

After receiving his Ph.D. at Chicago in 1937 John Embree began a career 
that was to be as varied as that of most of his perforce restless age-mates. He 
was a teacher intermittently from the year of his doctorate to his death. From 
1937 to 1941 at Hawaii, he moved in the latter year to Toronto, where he stayed 
only until entering government service in 1942. After the war he returned to 
Hawaii. In 1948 he went to Yale, where he was until his death Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and a participant (later Director) in the Southeast Asia 


Area Studies Program. 


4Suzuki Eitard, ‘‘Shakai-jinruigaku-jo no kenkyti to shite no Embree-shi no ‘Suye 
mura’ to Nihon ndson shakaigaku’’ (Japanese Rural Sociology and Embree’s ‘Suye 
Mura,’ a Study in Social Anthropology), Minzokugaku kenkyu (The Japanese Journal of 
Ethnology) 6, 3 (July—September 1940) 353=—373. 
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John Embree was also a tireless researcher, and especially field-worker. 
None of the major periods of his career went by without some attention to re- 
search, and his work was moreover translated readily into publications. During 
the pre-war years at Hawaii he studied changes in the culture of Japanese im- 
migrants. During the war he was instrumental in setting up a program for the 
running social analysis of the communities of Japanese-Americans established 
by the War Relocation Authority. Later he carried out several pieces of war- 
time work, including one on military government in the Pacific. In 1947 he re- 
signed his post at the University of Hawaii in order to become acquainted with 
Southeast Asia at first hand. At the time of his death he was energetically 
planning an urban community study in that area. This sort of work suited his 
abilities, convictions, and temperament. He was a craftsmanlike researcher, 
and believed strongly in the value of empirical study. He derived a deep pleas- 
ure moreover from being with peoples of different race and culture. And his 
understanding, and indeed love, for them awakened an answer on their part that 
made them readily expose their life to him. 

A third aspect of John Embree’s career was his work in that field of human 
engineering known currently as Applied Anthropology. Here he was at once 
student of the problems of application, actor, and vigilant critic. During the 
war years his special knowledge of Japan was in great demand, but his work 
involved as much the use of his general anthropological skills, which he turned 
to account in a great variety of tasks. Several of these were for research, while 
others—for example, direction of Japanese Area studies in the Civil Affairs 
Training School at the University of Chicago—were for administration or teach- 
ing, and also productive. In Bangkok and Saigon after the war he tried to as- 
sist the contacts of Americans and southeast Asiatics as a State Department 
Cultural Affairs officer. In addition, until his death he served as consultant to 
many undertakings. The manifest aim of Applied Anthropology in cultural con- 
tact situations—to make for smooth relations, successful administration, the 
transmission of essentials, etc., while guarding the human rights and as much 
as can be of the cultural heritage of the participants—undoubtedly made a 
powerful appeal to him. Yet by its nature it is a mission that tries all but the 
very tough-minded, and it brought anguish to him, as to many another of his 
colleagues. He set high standards for himself. His wartime writings on the 
Japanese, for example, contain much that is a model of wartime dispassion, 
and his prognosis for the development of a democratic society in Japan under a 
military occupation kept him aloof from this experiment. He found much dis- 
tasteful or that he thought wrong in the acts of both the agencies of power and 
his coworkers. His colleagues have often disagreed with his analyses and ex- 
pressed or implied action conclusions, but his concern and courage were un- 
questioned, and the problems he raised usually fundamental. 
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John Embree’s best work has been deeply productive for his contemporaries. 
His restless curiosity and his belief that his work should be both faithful to 
fact and of service to ethical ends are in the main tradition of his fields. It is 
with a deep sense of loss that we have to record his early death. 
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1943 The Japanese. Washington, Smithsonian Institution (Smithsonian Institution War 
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2 This bibliography was prepared, substantially in the form in which it appears here, 
by Anna Pickelis, Yale University. 
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Geography of the Pacific. OTIS W. FREEMAN, Editor. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1951. xii, 573 p. 


Most works dealing with the Pacific Ocean treat the island groups as slivers 
of empire or as pawns in the international power game. In this volume, written 
by thirteen contributors, the emphasis is on the islands themselves: the physi- 
cal environment as the habitat of various peoples and the different modes of 
life developed by native cultures and altered by foreign intrusions. The first 
three chapters deal with the physical setting, the native peoples and the ex- 
plorations by the white man, followed by fifteen chapters on specific areas 
and a concluding one on trade, transportation, and strategic location. 

Apparently some thirty pages were allotted to each area regardless of its im- 
portance (except Australia, which received a double ration). Thus severe con- 
densation in the otherwise very good—chapters on the Philippines, Indonesia, 
and New Zealand is contrasted with rather elaborate description of, for instance, 
the Caroline Islands, or Micronesia. As the border countries, even the island 
group of Japan, are not discussed, one wonders why Australia and New Zealand 
had to be included. One also wonders about the curious arrangement of the re- 
gional chapters, which disrupt all sense of continuity. From Australia the 
reader is led successively to Melanesia, Micronesia, the Philippines, and 
Polynesia before he touches New Zealand, after which he visits Indonesia, 
ending up in the northern and eastern fringes of the Pacific. 

Apart from such matters of organization, the editor and his partners have 
given us a very useful survey by bringing together the widely scattered litera- 
ture (at least the English part) and presenting it in a straightforward, factual 
but very readable manner. There are, however, numerous minor inaccuracies in 
the text, particularly in the references. The many maps, statistics and illustra- 
tions are valuable. 

It appears, that a real ‘‘Geography of the Pacific’’ is still to be written, a 
geography of grand design in which borderlands and islands are seen in their 
interrelationships, with movement, in time and space, as the Leitmotiv. Move- 
ment of peoples and ideas, turning the Pacific Ocean from a barrier into a zone 
of ever increasing contacts, resulting in change of strategic positions, altera- 
tion of cultures, transformation of habitats, realignment of external relations— 
and the rise of new problems. 

JAN O. M. BROEK 

University of Minnesota 


The State of Asia: A Contemporary Survey. By LAWRENCE K. ROSINGER and 
ASSOCIATES. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1951. xii, 522 p. $4.50. 


Proper evaluation of the present title rests, of course, on appreciation of the 
audience to whom it is addressed. One must assume that it is intended primarily 
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for the lay public and for use in introductory courses at the college level on 
modern Asia. Thus it must be viewed in terms of the needs of that audience. 

If the interested public can be readily characterized, one would probably 
have to assert that its lack of knowledge of developments in Asia is matched 
only by its lack of the necessary background for comprehension of the signifi- 
cance of the facts. Thus one would assume that a book such as ‘‘The State of 
Asia’’ should set about giving its readers the necessary facts and some in- 
formed ‘‘guideposts’’ enabling them to evaluate the facts. 

Viewed in these terms it seems necessary to criticise Mr. Rosinger’s com- 
pilation. Without doubt the several authors who contribute to the volume have 
provided able and readable factual accounts of recent developments in Asia. It 
is not, however, so obvious that they have all succeeded in providing those in- 
formed value judgments on the significance of events that the interested lay- 
man will need in order to comprehend the pattern of social dynamics unfolding 
in Asia. 

I must, however, except at least three of the articles in the collection from 
the above criticism. The three to which reference is made present a judicious 
blend of fact with the necessary informed judgments as to long-run implications 
and historical conditioning-factors present. These include Mr. Kattenburg’s 
excellent account of developments in Indonesia, Mr. Rosinger’s insightful study 
of the problems of post-war India, and the rewarding analysis of trends in con- 
temporary Burma done by Mr. Thomas. 

I intend to use this book in my introductory courses on the area, but expect 
that my students, new to Asian matters, will have to supplement its valuable 
factual presentations with material from other sources which will enable them 
to form meaningful judgments. 

Personally, I found the various articles to be, on the whole, well written, 
well documented, and adequate in scope and coverage. Specialists will wel- 
come the publication as a handy reference to the intricate thread of recent de- 
velopments. Students who know something of Asia already will profit from its 
impressive collection of information. The naive, however, may well read it 
painstakingly and end up with no clearer understanding of Asian patterns than 
they began with, and that seems to be the most valid criticism that one can 
make of Mr. Rosinger’s volume. 

ROBERT I. CRANE 


University of Chicago 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1949. Prepared by the Secretariat of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Lake Success: dis- 
tributed by Columbia University Press, 1950. xix, 485 p. $3.00. 


The United Nations, through its regional Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE), is the principal organization by which intra-regional 
cooperation in economic development has been rapidly stepped up in the post- 
war years. The broad purpose of ECAFE is crucial: to raise the standard of 
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living of the great submerged poverty-stricken masses of Asia. In December, 
1947 the ECAFE secretariat was directed by the Commission to publish a 
comprehensive annual survey of economic conditions and problems of countries 
of the region. 

This is the third such survey, covering 1949, and it reports, by and large, 
continuing improvement in the ECAFE region. In its broad purpose and in the 
preparation of its surveys, the Commission is immeasurably aided by one of 
the world’s most capable and imaginative economists, Dr. P. S. Lokanathan of 
India, Executive Secretary of ECAFE. Dr. Lokanathan has indicated his belief 
that the chief economic problems confronting Asia are, in order of importance, 
food supply, expansion of foreign trade, and industrialization. All these prob- 
lems are complicated by the dollar shortage. All are affected also by the vacuum 
created by the collapse of Japan. These are the major factors dealt with in the 
survey. 

ECAFE surveys are essentially handbooks of economic statistics; the most 
recent one contains, in addition, a section on causes, effects, and interpreta- 
tions, surprisingly frank for inclusion in an official document. Organization of 
the material is basically by topics rather than by countries, a fact which ham- 
pers use of the volume- for reference. There is, however, usually a country-by- 
country breakdown under each topic. Thus the Economic Survey for 1949 is 
divided into two parts: (1) a review of the year’s economic developments, cover- 
ing about the same scope as the previous surveys; (2) an analysis of principal 
factors and problems underlying economic development. Part II draws heavily 
on ECAFE Secretariat studies of resources, planning, investment, flood con- 
trol, population changes, intra-regional cooperation, and the region’s position 
in the world economy. Both parts are liberally sprinkled with some 130 tables 
and three full-page maps. 

The greatest gap in the current survey is the lack of adequate data onChina, 
whose importance to the region is indicated by the fact that it has 40 percent 
of the population, 52 percent of the land area, 33 percent of current rice pro- 
duction, and a large proportion of the iron ore, coal, and other resources. Need- 
less to say, overall improvement in this region during 1949 was marred by the 
deterioration in the Chinese economic situation. 

An overview of the region’s economy, based on data and analysis in the 1949 
survey, reveals that, despite marked improvement in industrial production, 
transport, and total international trade, the most dangerous characteristic con- 
tinued, namely an absolute and relatively low level of agricultural output. Fur- 
thermore, neither agricultural nor industrial production—and thus employment— 
is increasing faster than the populations of the region, growing at a rate ex- 
ceeding one percent per year. Partially for this reason and despite various un- 
even gains, the region’s share in distribution of world income has diminished. 

One of the most striking trends revealed in the first part of the survey, deal- 
ing with the region’s agriculture, industry, transport, labor, finance, and trade, 
is the economic reemergence of Japan, even prior to its formal political read- 
mission to the family of nations. Indeed improvement in Japanese industry was 
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markedly greater than that of the region as a whole. While indices of industrial 
activity in Japan (1932~36 = 100) rose from 74 (1948) to 94 (1949), there has 
also been a qualitative change of significance. Increase in Japanese machinery 
production is matched by a decline in textiles, a structural alteration which 
will affect all ECAFE trade. Although the general pattern of trade remained 
quite different from pre-war (when the region enjoyed an export surplus), the 
preponderance of the United States in the region’s import surplus began to de- 
cline. Trade with Japan, within the region, began to reemerge. The United 
Kingdom, outside the region, increased its share of imports. 

Of the factors and problems discussed in Section II of the survey, perhaps 
the most important is population. There is an admirable attempt (Chapter XIII) 
to pull together incomplete census statistics and to estimate not only size and 
possible increases, but also demographic structure. It is clear that approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the region’s population is under fifteen years of age (24 
to 30 percent in the United States, Canada, and Europe). The high proportion 
of dependent children, product of high birth and death rates, is a basic ob 
stacle to regional development. 

As in other regions, grants and loans from governments have completely 
overshadowed other forms of external assistance to the region. These, however, 
represent a very small part of total postwar intergovernmental aid. Both the 
data and the interpretations of the survey point up not only the need for further 
developmental aid, chiefly from the United States, but to the quality of such 
aid. The dilemma, in brief, is to balance the need for fundamental long-range 
aid for standards of living against the desire of countries of the region for 
economic independence and for industrialization. 

ARDATH W. BURKS 


Rutgers University 


The U. S. Marines and Amphibious War: Its Theory and Its Practice in the 
Pacific. By JETER A. ISLEY and PHILIP A. CROWL. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951. vii, 636 p.; maps, illustrations. $7.50. 


While the United States Army, Navy, and Air Force have been publishing 
their histories of the Second World War, the Marine Corps has issued three 
types of books: a semi-official one volume history by Fletcher Pratt, a series 
of profusely illustrated monographs, and this specialized work on the theory of 
amphibious war. The monographs have been produced for students and veterans 
who wish an exact record of a single operation. This book, as the title im- 
plies, is ‘ta study of the Marine Corps development of a doctrine of amphibious 
fighting in the period between the two World Wars and of the application of that 
doctrine in the Pacific.’’ It was written under contract by two historians at 
Princeton. Like Professor Morrison’s great history of the Navy, the manuscript 
is official in the sense that it is based on official documents and in the sense 
that the Marine Corps could delete material still covered by security regulations. 
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Though the authors go back to the First World War, the first important point 
in the book is that there was no real study of these problems in this country 
before the early 1930’s. In the 1920’s, in spite of the possibility of war with 
Japan, ‘‘no branch of the service was even remotely prepared to undertake the 
highly complex task of seizing distant island bases held by an enemy power, 
and even less, that of landing an expeditionary force of any size on a hostile 
shore preparatory to large scale land operations.’’ The possibilities had been 
studied by Major Earl H. Ellis, who died on Japanese-held Palau in 1923, but 
outside of Ellis’ studies, the subject was generally neglected. No concerted 
effort seems to have been made to gather information on the mandated islands. 
Though the idea that such missions were the major function of the Marine Corps 
became rather widely held, the Marines were still busy fighting in China and 
Nicaragua or imitating the large scale field maneuvers of our land-bound and 
land-minded Army. The turning point was 1933, not, as one might assume, be- 
cause of worsening relations with Japan, but because the last Marines were 
taken out of Nicaragua and the way was finally open for a sizeable body of 
men to be permanently attached to the fleet with a permanent base for prac- 
tising landing operations. 

The result was the first experimental manual of amphibious operations in 
Marine Corps history. Working from the mistakes of the British at Gallipoli, 
the Navy and Marines developed the principles of combat loading, preliminary 
bombardment, ship-to-shore movement, etc. They then tried out the theories in 
landing exercises, experimented with the Higgins boat and the amphibious 
tractor, and developed close tactical air support from carriers. Again, at least 
on the evidence of this book, we knew amazingly little of Japanese thought on 
these matters; our techniques of amphibious war were developed independently. 
The Higgins boat, to take one famous example, had been designed for the trap- 
pers and oil drillers of the bayous of Louisiana, who needed a small boat with 
a protected propellor and small turning circle that could be easily beached and 
retracted. It was offered to the Marines in 1934, tried in landing exercises in 
1939, and furnished with a ramp in 1941 so that it could handle light vehicles 
and men would not have to climb over the side. Along the way the Marines 
were to train a number of Army divisions in their techniques. The Army manual 
copied the Marine manual almost word for word, and Army amphibious training 
was carried out at the Marines’ bases. These Marine-trained Army divisions 
were used, like the Marine divisions themselves, as amphibious assault troops— 
the First, Third, and Ninth Infantry divisions in Europe and the Seventh In- 
fantry in the Pacific. The driving Holland M. Smith was in charge of amphibious 
training during the early stages of the war. On the whole the authors of this 
work clear him successfully of the charge that the Marines emphasized speed 
at the expense of heavy casualties. Marine casualties were high because these 
troops were specialists used to spearhead operation after operation. 

The rest of the story is better known: the Navy’s troubles at Guadalcanal, 
the inadequate preliminary naval bombardment at Tarawa, the quarrel on Saipan 
between the Marines’ Smith and the Smith commanding the 27th Army division, 
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and the excellent planning which went into Okinawa. All in all, this is a solid 
and competent job. If it seems to be a bit high level, one must remember that 
it is dealing with high level matters. There is some very interesting material 
on the struggle between MacArthur and the Navy for the control of our only real 
amphibious power in the Pacific in 1942—the fleet’s carriers and the First 
Marine Division. MacArthur’s plans to use them for a rapid strike against Ra- 
baul so appalled the Navy that the Marine Corps commandant suggested that 
MacArthur never be allowed to command either the fleet or the ship-to-shore 
phases of an operation. Later, though escort carriers and Marines were as- 
signed to MacArthur, he was never given the tactical command of a single fast 
carrier. This would suggest that the trouble between the Navy and MacArthur 
involved far more than his personality, and that Admiral King agreed with the 
blunt statement of his war plans officer that ‘‘Mac Arthur has no conception of 
the factors that enter into an amphibious force organization.’? How fair the 
Marine Corps documents are to MacArthur is impossible to say; this book is, 
from the nature of its documentation, something of a Marine Corps success 
story. The official historian of the Canadian Army has pointed out the authors’ 
surprising ignorance of conditions in theatres other than the Pacific (review in 
The American Historical Review, July 1951), but everyone interested in the 
war in the Pacific will sooner or later have to turn to this volume. It is a pio- 
neer volume in a specialized but very important field. For as long as our pres- 
ent crisis lasts, ‘‘the United States must be prepared to deploy tactically on 
water and to land on shores held by hostile powers.’’ 


THEODORE ROPP 


Duke University 


Han Tomb Art of West China, By RICHARD C. RUDOLPH in collaboration with 
WEN YU. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, bibli- 
ography, index. $8.50. 


This excellent book is a survey of two groups of caves carved in the red 
sandstone cliffs near the towns of Chaiting and Hsinmin along the Min river in 
Szechwan. Dating from the first and second centuries of our era, they bear 
bas-reliefs of uncommon interest. While the existence of these caves and others 
in Szechwan have been known for many years, and commented on by various 
scholars and travellers, this is the first time that such an important body of 
factual material on the subject has been presented in so detailed a manner. 

The book is provided with an explanatory preface, a very informative intro- 
duction summarizing findings relating to the well-known Wu Liang reliefs in 
Shantung, and other important finds in Manchuria and North Korea, with some 
discussion of what they have to tell us concerning the almost nonexistent 
paintings of Han times, to say nothing of the light they throw upon the mores 
of the period. It goes on to discuss the Szechwan reliefs, which have similar 
subject matter but differ in execution, but have a like message for us from 
West China. This is followed by a description of the reliefs illustrated, which 
is in effect a catalogue -aisonné, with measurements, full descriptions and 
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often discussion of the subject matter. The excellent plates, 99 in number plus 
9 figures illustrating the introduction, are all published for the first time. The 
beok is further provided with a map of the area studied and figures showing 
plans of the caves. The whole work is admirably provided with notes, a glos- 


‘sary of Chinese terms giving the characters, and a bibliography of some 115 


works in Chinese, Japanese, and western languages. There is also a detailed 
table of contents at the beginning of the book and a good index. Typographical 
errors are negligible, such as po /u shan instead of po shan lu on page 4. 

It is difficult to stress sufficiently the importance of this work, particularly 
in view of the fact that we now seem to be cut off from such work in China for 
what may be an indefinitely long period. In this book we are not only provided 
with a good summary of work done on Han reliefs in general but given a body 
of comparative material not heretofore available. Here we have new light thrown 
on the customs of West China in Han times, stressing both similarities and 
differences in comparison with East Chinese work of the period. Our horizons 
are widened regarding the many foreign contacts which we know existed at the 
time. In many ways the drawing of the reliefs shows vigor not found in Shan- 
tung. This is particularly true of some of the animal forms such as those shown 
on plates 73 and 74, where it seems quite evident that the original drawing 
was done with the sure free sweep of brush stroke which we generally associate 
with later calligraphic types of paintings. This is not surprising for, of course, 
the brush to do such a job was well developed by this time, but it shows an 
amazing difference when compared to the more stereotyped and tradition-bound 
forms seen in the Wu Liang reliefs in Shantung. All in all, we have here a fac- 
tual description and account of the Hsinmin and Chiating caves which forms a 
more than welcome addition to western literature on Han dynasty China. Pro- 
fessors Rudolph and Wen have done a real service to scholarship in presenting 
us with an admirably written and illustrated book. 


A. G. WENLEY 
Freer Gallery of Art 


Chinese Frescoes from the Royal Ontario Museum. Bulletin of the Royal On- 
tario Museum of Archaeology, No. 12. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, July 1937 (Revised, August 1950). 36 + 32 + 32p.; figs. 13 + 13 + 20. 


This bulletin includes the descriptions of three separate frescoes first pub- 
lished in the Museum Bulletins for July 1937, December 1945 and January 1946 
by Bishop William Charles White, and also studied at greater length in his book 
Chinese Frescoes, Toronto 1940. They have been republished as a small hand- 
book by Miss Helen E. Fernald, Curator of Far Eastern Art, with extensive re- 
vision of one of the three texts. 

The fresco originally called The Paradise of Maitreya has been the subject 
of further research in recent years by Professor Ludwig Bachhofer’ as well as 

‘L. Bachhofer, ‘*Maitreya in Ketumatt by Chu Hao-ku,’’ India Antiqua, A volume of 


Oriental studies presented by his friends and pupils to Jean Philippe Vogel, Leyden, 
1947, pp. 1=7. 
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by Miss Fernald herself; and has now been properly re-titled Maitreya in Ke- 
tumati, a change that involved the new identification of five major figures in 
the painting. Professor Bachhofer also undertook to challenge the presumed 
1298 date of the fresco, proposing, on what seem like pretty slim grounds, that 
it be advanced to A. D. 1320. Miss Fernald prefers to hold with the original 
attribution. The question is admittedly not an easy one, but on the basis of the 
evidence presented, this reviewer finds her arguments the more convincing. 
The female figure receiving the tonsure has also been a subject of disagree- 
ment, with Professor Bachhofer calling her Brahmavati, the mother of Maitreya. 
This seems a purely arbitrary designation based on negative evidence only 
while Miss Fernald’s choice of Syamavat!, Queen of Ketumati, seems logical 
on all grounds. Less successful is the attempt (in both the Fernald and White 
versions) to identify a bowl of fruit held by one of the Bodhisattvas as Chin 
ware of the Sung Dynasty. The shape of the bowl is not particularly Sung in 
spirit, and it would be a very rare Chin indeed that had a border around the rim 
like that so clearly indicated in the painting. It looks much more like a metal 
vessel in every respect. 

The two texts describing the frescoes of The Lord of the Northern Dipper 
and the Lord of the Southern Dipper are Bishop White’s original versions pub- 
lished without change. 

JOHN A. POPE 


Freer Gallery of Art 


Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, vol. IV, 1950. 77 p. 


This volume of the Archives contains three leading papers, all of them good. 
Two of them are illustrated and the Chinese characters for all three have been 
beautifully written by Mr. Yau Chang-fu of New York. 

Professor Alexander C. Soper gives his translation of the well-known T’ang 
Dynasty work on painting, the T’ang-ch’ao-ming-hua-lu |E®\G HSK of Chu 
Ching-hstian JR Y% under the title The famous painters of the T’ang Dynasty. 
In the translator’s foreword he points out the place of this work in the litera- 
ture of Chinese painting; and on the basis of internal evidence suggests a 
date of about A. D. 840-844 for its compilation. Chu is shown as ‘‘a plain 
man who liked art,’’ and in contrast to the complex and subtle vocabularies of 
criticism employed by other writers, his choice of words is relatively simple 
and naive. The translator ventures to translate the ever recurring miao > by 
**excellent’’ which seems to work out very well; but ‘‘untrammelled’’ fori §& 
seems a little forced. The Chinese term is admittedly very difficult to render 
in the sense in which it seems to be used here, but if, as seems likely, it is 
going to be necessary to get away from the standard dictionary meanings any- 
way, it might be more profitable to turn to similar usage in Western art and say 
something like ‘‘independents,’’ or why not, after all, ‘‘les fauves’’? The text 
itself provides information on 100 painters ranging from such general notes as 
**Lu Kuang did votive icons’’ to rather full biographical notes on the better 
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known names, which is of course why they are better known. Abundant foot- 
notes refer to the information given on the same painters by other texts, notably 
the Li-tai-ming-hua-chi MERAGHERL . 

Professor Richard C. Rudolph’s Han tomb reliefs from Szechwan, with 12 
illustrations, is a brief account of the material which has subsequently ap- 
peared in his book, Han tomb art of west China, in collaboration with Wen Yu, 
University of California Press, 1951, 67 pp. 100 pls., text figures, map and 
plans. The tomb reliefs studied by the author in 1948-49 make an addition of 
first importance to our knowledge of the art of the Han Dynasty. Both the carv- 
ings on stone and the designs on brick and tile show a considerably more 
spirited rendering of the subject matter than we have been accustomed to ex- 
pect from the well-known Shantung examples from the shrine of Wu Liang. 

Professor Seiichi Mizuno in his Archaeological survey of the Yun-kang 
grottoes (23 illustrations, a plan and a chart), gives an account of his work at 
the famous site during the years 1938—44 which has previously been made 
available in annual reports in TObogakuho (Kyoto) vols. IX, XIII, XIV and XV. 
A preliminary report appeared in 1944 under the title Unko-sekkutsu-gun 
{ij GARE and the full report should be out by the time this review appears. 
Professor Mizuno discusses the methods of measuring the caves and making 
plans, and these points are well illustrated by the figures. He lists and locates 
all the dated inscriptions at the site (A.D. 483, 489, 495, 500, and 519); and 
points out that the trinity in Cave III which is usually attributed to the Sui 
Dynasty is in reality Liao (907—1125). There is a brief iconographic discus- 
sion followed by architectural notes in which he makes a comparison with the 
cave temples of India. Whereas the latter are closely modelled on contemporary 
functional architecture, the Yun-kang caves are of irregular shape, with the 
form of each one governed only by the requirements of the image it is designed 
to shelter, a state of affairs he aptly compares with the niches at Bamiyan. 
The paper closes with a brief historical sketch of the region. 

The volume includes a new section, Chinese art recently acquired by Ameri- 
can museums. Illustrations of some 20 objects from nine museums provide a 
sampling of the material included in the Quarterly’s annual list of Important 
museum accessions. 

The final item is an obituary notice of Alfred Fiske Pillsbury the well-known 
Minneapolis collector, by Russell A. Plimpton, for many years the distinguished 
director of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts which received the Pillsbury col- 
lection of Chinese bronzes, jades and other objects. 


JOHN A. POPE 
Freer Gallery of Art 


Wang Mang. By CLYDE BAILEY SARGENT. Shanghai: The Graphic Art Book 
Co. n.d. (1947?) 12, 206 p. 


This book, as the subtitle indicates, is a translation of the official account 
of Wang Mang’s rise to power as given in Ch. 99A of the History of the Former 
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Han Dynasty. It is based on the first section of the three part biography which 
Pan Ku wrote of the famous ‘‘usurper.’? The monograph was completed in 1940, 
but its publication was delayed by the war. As it stands the book clearly re- 
flects the disruption of the eve of war and of the war years. It obviously needed 
careful final revision and proof reading, neither of which Dr. Sargent could 
give it. 

One of the first questions which occurs to the reader is the relation of this 
book to the two works of Stange on the same subject.’ It would appear that 
Sargent has not made full use of them, either to avoid some of the pitfalls of 
this text or to provide the corrections which Stange’s work requires. In many 
cases Stange’s translation is superior, in others Sargent’s, but it is regrettable 
that the second translation of this text has not, through careful use of the 
first, completely superseded it. 

To take only one third of the biography of Wang Mang as the basis for a 
monograph is perhaps a questionable procedure. It is true that there is a kind 
of thematic unity in Wang Mang’s steady accretion of power up to the time of 
his actual ‘‘usurpation.’’ The possibilities of this theme are, however, not 
fully exploited either in the introduction or the notes to this monograph. Al- 
though Dr. Sargent rightly insists that Wang Mang’s rise to power is only to be 
understood against a background of the social economic, and political condi- 
tions of the end of the Former Han, the introduction does not describe or ana- 
lyze these conditions with sufficient substantive detail. 

If the introduction had contained a somewhat more thorough analysis of the 
conditions which favored Wang Mang’s rise to power, the Han-shu’s rather 
formalistic account would have been made more intelligible. As it is, Pan Ku’s 
partisan and fatuous pastiche is allowed the unmerited honor of speaking for 
itself. The reviewer cannot share either Stange’s or Sargent’s obvious respect 
for this account as a piece of historical writing. No doubt it is a literary mas- 
terpiece, and no doubt the historian wrote under considerable political pressure, 
but the end product is as complete an obfuscation of a power shift as one could 
find in any language. The interminable exchange of memorials and edicts be- 
tween Wang Mang and his tame aunt, the Dowager Empress, tells us nothing, 
except that whoever wrote these documents was a learned classical scholar 
and that Wang Mang gained by every exchange. One knows that Wang Mang 
skillfully liquidated rival cliques at court, but Pan Ku gives only the cere- 
monial pretexts on which a clique was condemned and eliminated. Dr. Sargent 
could have corrected these defects of the Han-shu by a more generous use of 
ancillary material, both primary and secondary. 

Dr. Sargent’s annotations are often illuminating but they tend to be too long 
and too numerous. There seems little reason for a note on chin-tzu to appear 
on page 57, for one on Heaven on page 61, one on Ch’ang-an on page 95, and 
one on the ‘‘mandate of Heaven’ on page 149. Hundreds of notes which con- 


1Hans O. H. Stange, Leben, Personlichkeit und Werk Wang Mangs (Berlin 1934), Die 
Monographie uber Wang Mang (Leipzig 1939). The latter contains translations of all 
three parts of the Wang Mang biography. 
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tain only the characters for a given expression in the text could have been 
eliminated by having the Chinese publisher append the full Han-shu text. 

The translation is, in general too literal for easy reading, and the use of 
brackets is excessive. Further, the translation is marred by inaccuracies of 
which the following are examples. The word ch’i is regularly translated ‘‘arise’’ 
rather than by its equally common meaning ‘‘to begin’’ (pp. 81, 113, 122). Ti- 
chia, ‘‘mansion’’ is rendered throughout as ‘‘mansion in the capital’’ whereas 
the context often clearly indicates (e.g. p. 133) a provincial manor house. 
Stange, Die Monographie 69, note 2 rightly points out that in this instance 
‘*’., nach Hause’’ means ‘‘Verbannung ins Lehnsland.’’ The compound su-wei 
“night guard’’ is wrongly split on page 55, though it is loosely translated—as 
a unit~—on page 133 as ‘‘served.’’ Stange also handles this word carelessly; in 
the first instance he renders it as a noun ‘‘... seiner Amtsfiihrung’’ (Die Mono- 
graphie 3) and in the second ‘thaben...treu gedient’’ (p. 68). In these four 
instances the basic meaning of the word has been ignored; it originally meant 
to guard the royal or imperial household by night, and such service was a post 
of honor. The term gradually lost much of the literal meaning, but it still meant 
to serve the ruler intimately within the palace precincts. For 37 examples of 
its use, see the Lien-mien tzu-tien, section ‘‘Yen’’ 74b—7Sa. 

The bibliography which completes this monograph is, as Dr. Sargent remarks, 
‘ta preliminary effort.’’ As such it provides an admirable basis for future his- 
torians of the Han to build on. Dr. Sargent has earned the gratitude of all stu- 
dents of China by making this study available despite adverse circumstances. 


ARTHUR F, WRIGHT 
Stanford University 


Fidalgos in the Far East 1550-1770: fact and fancy in the history of Macao. By 
C. R. BOXER. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1948. xii, 297 p. Fl. 12.50. 
Apostolic legations to China in the eighteenth century. By ANTONIO SISTO 
Rosso, O. F. M. South Pasadena, Calif.: P. D. and Ione Perkins, 1948. 
502 p. $6.00. 

Chang Hsi and the treaty of Nanking 1842. By SSU-YU TENG. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944. xi, 191 p. $4.00. 


These works are valuable contributions to three different aspects and time 
periods of the first great epoch in the modern contacts between China and the 
West. This first period in Sino-Western contacts extends from the coming of 
the Portuguese to China until the Opium War, and one of its distinguishing 
characteristics is that China determined the conditions under which relation- 
ships were carried on. The Opium War reversed the situation and inaugurated 
a new period which extended down to the recent rise of the Communists to 
power in China during which the West determined the conditions under which 
relationships were conducted. The first period is immensely important in that 
it marked the initial phase of the contacts between two advanced but very 
different civilizations. Although the contacts were essentially peaceful and 
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involved the interchange of ideas and products, frictions developed and- ad- 
justments were made, or more significantly were not made, which were to have 
a profound influence on the later course of events. If approached from this per- 
spective the period takes on a significance which has been heretofore little 
recognized. Despite the existence of immense amounts of source material in 
thirteen languages (or perhaps because of this) and a myriad of books and 
articles dealing with some phase or aspect of the contacts of this period, many 
of the essential facts of the period are imperfectly known and the essential 
developments of the period in its totality are even less understood. An inte- 
grated and balanced factual survey and interpretation of the whole period as a 
stage in the contacts between highly developed and sharply contrasting civili- 
zations is badly needed.’ Under these circumstances scholarly studies which 
elucidate some little known phase of the epoch are indeed welcome. 

C. R. Boxer, Camoens Professor of Portuguese at the University of London, 
is well known for his scholarly and entertainingly written books relating es- 
pecially to the early period of Dutch and Portuguese contacts with Japan and 
China. Possessed of a knowledge of Portuguese, Dutch, and Japanese, as well 
as the more generally known European languages, and approaching his histori- 
cal studies from a broad literary-cultural point of view, he is able to produce 
works that elucidate subjects little known to the English speaking world, which, 
beneath their easy-flowing style and relatively unsystematic manner of pres- 
entation show an extensive knowledge of sources and a penetrating insight into 
the subject. Fidalgos in the Far East is no exception to the rule, and, despite 
the rather episodic nature of the treatment, it gives a clearer picture and a 
better understanding of the early history of Macao and of Portuguese relations 
with China’ and the surrounding East than a more systematic and detailed 


1Sir George Sansom in part 1 of his The Western World and J apan (New York: Knopf, 
1950) makes numerous interesting and stimulating generalizations and suggestions 
aboug the contacts between Europe and Southern and Eastern Asia, but it is in no way 
a substitute for the type of study suggested. 

?Within the last twenty years a number of studies dealing with early Portuguese 
contacts with China have been published, but the later history of Macao, its trade and 
relations with China, remain but imperfectly covered in Montalto de Jesus’ Historic 
Macao (Hongkong, 1902: Macao, 1926). Among the more important of these recent works 
are: Chang T’ien-tse, Sino-Portuguese Trade from 1514 to 1644 (Leyden: E. J. Brill, 
1934), which should be used in connection with Pelliot’s review in T’oung pao, 31 
(1934), 58—94 and Pelliot’s ‘tLe Hoja et le Sayyid Husain de l’histoire des Ming,”’ 
TP, 38 (1948), 81—292, which clarifies many points about the embassy of Tomé Pires 
and other things; see also Armando Cortesao’s introduction to the Suma Oriental of 
Tome Pires (2 vols. London: Hakluyt Society, 1944); Henri Bernard, Aux portes de la 
Chine: les missionnaires du seizieme siecle 1514-1588 (Tientsin: Sienshien, 1933); 
Chang Wei-hua, ‘'The first embassy of Portugal to China’’ (in Chinese), Shih-hsueh 
nien pao (Yenching annual of historical studies), 1 (Oct. 1933), 103—12 and his Ming 
shih Fo-lang-chi, Lu-sung, Ho-lan, |-ta-li-ya ssu ch’uan chu-shih (a commentary of the 
four chapters on Portugal, Spain, Holland and Italy in the history of the Ming dynasty) 
(Peiping: Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1934); Albert Kammerer, La decouverte de la 
Chine par les Portugais au XVleme siecle et la cartographie des Portulans (Leyden: 
E. J. Brill, 1944) is especially valuable, while Boxer has edited an extremely important 
historical source relating to Macao written in 1744—56, Azia Sinica e Japonica, Obra 
postuma e inédita do frade Arrabido Jose de Jesus Maria (2 vols. Macao, 1941 and 1950); 
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treatise by a lesser craftsman could do. Boxer’s more recent The Christian 
century in Japan 1549-1650 (Cambridge University Press and Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1951) should be read in connection with Fidalgos, 
because in both Boxer makes clear that Macao is the focal point of a web of 
commercial and missionary activities extending throughout and beyond the 
China Seas, and that the development of Macao and of Portuguese relations 
with China cannot be understood except in terms of the total picture of de- 
velopments in the area. 

Chapters 1~3 deal with the establishment of Portuguese relations with China 
and of Macao and with the shipping and trade between Goa, Macao, and Japan. 
The silk trade between Macao and Japan was the real foundation on which 
Macao developed and made possible its existence as a center of missionary 
enterprise. Chapters 4 and 5 deal with the breaking of the Iberian monopoly in 
the area by the English and Dutch, especially the latter, while chapter 5 dis- 
cusses Reijersen’s disastrous assault on Macao in 1622 and the failure of the 
Dutch to force China to open her doors by a policy of raids on coastal ports 
and shipping. Chapters 6—9 deal with the establishment of a captain-general to 
replace the captain-majors of the Japan voyages as governors of Macao in 1623; 
with the declining years of the Japan trade; with Macao in its palmiest days 
as depicted by Peter: Munday, who accompanied the first British trading ex- 
pedition to reach China directly from England in 1637, and with a series of 
episodes between 1642 and 1646 involving ecclesiastical brawls, the tyrannies 
of one governor, and the murder of another by a mob of embattled citizens. Later 
chapters are more episodic in character but serve to illustrate missionary work 
and religious conflict; trade between Macao, Timor, and other Portuguese east- 
ern possessions which kept Macao alive after the ending of the Japan trade; 
the problem of slavery in Portuguese Asia; romantic and not so romantic epi- 
sodes in the careers of governors and their relations with the turbulent ec- 
clesiastics and mercantile citizens of Macao, and the relations of Macao with 
China, and the decline of the city. From a population of 30,000 to 40,000 in the 
1630’s and 1640’s it declined to 13,000 in 1745 (pp. 143-44, 256). 

The work is solidly based on published and unpublished Portuguese: sources 
and uses relevant materials in Dutch and Japanese as well as other European 
languages, but it has used very few Chinese sources, although the author is 
aware of their importance, especially the Ao-men chi-lueb (first draft 1745-46). 
This is perhaps why Boxer deals so little with the actual relations between the 
Chinese and Portuguese. There are no footnotes, and their absence is not en- 
tirely compensated for by a bibliographical note at the end, short bibliographical 
lists at the end of each chapter, and references to sources scattered through- 





J. M. Braga, ‘‘The Western pioneers and their discovery of Macao,’’ Boletim do In- 
stituto Portugues de Hongkong, 2 (Macao, 1949), 7-214, Eduardo Brazao, Apontamentos 
para a historia das relacoes diplomaticas de Portugal com a China, 1516—1753 (Lisbon: 
Agéncia Geral das Coloénias, 1949), and Padre Manuel Teixeira, Macau e a sua diocese 
(2 vols. Macao, 1940), promise to be of great value, although the reviewer has not yet 
seen them. 
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out the text (this weakness does not appear in his Christian century, which is 
much more thoroughly, if not, minutely documented). Because he knows the 
Portuguese and Portuguese sources well Boxer gives a much more accurate 
picture and a more balanced judgment of Macao’s role in the relations between 
East and West than is given by most writers, and his evaluation of the activities 
of the Jesuits is much more friendly and sound than the one often encountered. 

It is extremely interesting to note the large degree of self-government ac- 
corded Macao, the independence shown by its Senate, and the fact that the 
Inquisition never functioned there. Interesting and enlightening comments on a 
host of subjects are scattered throughout the work, including: the size and 
type of Portuguese ships (12); the conclusion that Camoens probably was never 
in Macao (32); relations between Manila and Macao; the identification of Pin- 
hal, where the Spanish attempted to establish a trading center in 1598-99 with 
*‘Tonkawan at Kumsing-mun on the east coast of the island of Chungshan’’ 
north of Macao (46); the manners, dress, and society of Macao; the Portuguese 
padroado or right of patronage in ecclesiastical matters in the East (159); the 
embassy of Cardinal Maillard de Tournon (165); the history of Timor (chaps. 
11, 14), and the legal status of Macao (261). The work contains a valuable 
glossary, a list of the captain-majors of the Japanese voyages, and a list of 
the governors of Macao, 1557—1770. 

There are a few inconsistencies and contradictions which could have been 
eliminated by more careful proof-reading: the date for the relief of the siege of 
Malacca by the Dutch is given as 1605 on page 50 and as 1606 on page 52 
(correct date is 1606); the price paid by Lopo Sarmento de Carvalho for three 
Japanese voyages is given as 72,000 xerafines on page 70 and as 68,000 on 
page 93; a blockade of Lifao in Timor is mentioned as covering four years on 
page 185, but from information given on pages 184 and 186 the period would 
appear to be something less than three years; on pages 210—11 an order issued 
upon the basis of a memorial of 1718 is said to have reached Macao in 1717 
(actually there were at least two memorials and two edicts, one set in 1717 
and another in 1718; also the name of the first memorialist was Ch’en Mao and 
not Chen Ngan; see Rosso, pp. 193-97, 313—26). Such slips are few, however, 
and the book is required reading for all those interested in the beginning of 
Sino-Western contacts in modern times. It is not, however, an entirely satis- 
factory substitute for a systematic history of early Macao and of Portuguese 
relations with China which one hopes Professor Boxer will someday write. 

Father Rosso’s Apostolic legations gives a brief account of the beginning 
of Christian missions to China in modern times, some account of the develop- 
ment of the rites controversy and of the issues involved in it, a discussion of 
the legations of Maillard de Tournon (1705=10), Mezzabarba (1720—21), and 
Gotthard and Ildefonso (1725), and a translation of all Chinese documents (33 
in number) he has been able to find which are relevant to the period of the le- 
gations; these include the documents in Ch’en Yitan’s K’ang-hsi yi Lo-ma 
shih-chieh kuan-hsi wen-shu ying-yin pen (collection of facsimile documents 
relative to K’ang-hsi and the Roman legations) published by the Palace Mu- 
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seum in 1932, and various manuscript documents from Rome and Paris which 
are reproduced in facsimile. Despite the mountains of material both published 
and unpublished relating to the early modern missions in China, the dependable 
studies in English are few and all too brief.’ Under these circumstances Rosso’s 
study is especially welcome, and attention should be called to George H. 
Dunne S. J.’s unpublished dissertation on The Jesuits in China in the last 
days of the Ming dynasty (University of Chicago, 1944. 698 p. Available on 
microfilm), which provides a detailed account of the Jesuit mission up to 1671 
and effectively expounds and defends a mission philosophy of cultural adapta- 
tion, in which elements of the culture of the proselytized country, which do not 
endanger essentials of the faith, are accepted, as opposed to the Europeaniza- 
tion philosophy, which, under the influence of rising nationalism, dominated 
most missions, especially those of Spain and Portugal, in the early modern 
period. 

The Franciscan Father Rosso, a native of Italy, a missionary in Hupeh from 
1930-40, a Ph.D. from Columbia, and a resident of the United States for the 
past ten years, who is also able to utilize materials in German, French, Span- 
ish and Portuguese, undertakes his task with exceptional qualifications, and 
he has also had access to materials in Rome and elsewhere which are not 
readily available to most scholars. Under these circumstances Apostolic le- 
gations is somewhat disappointing, not so much because of a certain bias 
which the author has been unable to escape, despite a most genuine effort to 
be impartial, but because he has not allowed himself space enough to tell in 
full detail the story of the legations and of the period from 1700 to 1730. Ap- 
proximately 135 pages are devoted to useful introductory material, 85 pages to 
the legations and conclusions, and 185 pages to translations of Chinese docu- 
ments. These latter are interesting and valuable, but they are no more impor- 
tant than the relatively inaccessible sources in Latin, Italian, etc. which 
Rosso uses, and it is frankly a pity that he did not take the space to provide 
a full exposition and evaluation of the legations and developments during the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. 

Maillard de Tournon’s mission is treated more fully than the others, but even 
here not enough information is given to provide a very clear and fully under- 
standable picture of what went on at Peking, and hardly any details of what 
happened while the legate was confined at Macao (1707-10) are given. Upon 
the basis of the material given one can hardly conclude with Rosso that all of 
the legate’s “‘titles, learning, tact and piety were not able to make his Legation 
a success against the determined efforts of those who had the intention to op- 
pose his provisions and at the same time had the ear of the Emperor.’’ The 


°K. S, Latourette’s invaluable History of Christian Missions in China (New York: 
Macmillan, 1929) devotes only a fraction (120 p.) of its total space to the missions of 
the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries. Perhaps the most comprehensive and satisfactory 
published study in English is Arnold H. Rowbotham’s Missionary and mandarin (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1942), but it concentrates on the Jesuits, has by no 
means exhausted the relevant source materials, and has not developed certain aspects 
of the subject as much as might be desirable. 
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legate certainly was not tactful, and his learning did not include an effective 
understanding of Chinese customs or culture. The Jesuit opposition unques- 
tionably complicated his problems, but there is little evidence presented that 
he either attempted to placate them or to brow-beat them into submission by 
confronting them with the fact that a definitive decision on the rites so far as 
Catholics were concerned had already been rendered by the Papacy. Actually 
his task was made almost impossible from the beginning by the fact that the 
papal decision ran counter to the emperor’s views on the rites, and probably 
the only chance of success lay in a forthright policy with both the missionaries 
and the emperor. Vagueness and secrecy. as to the objectives of the legation, 
failure to establish his status as envoy and present his credentials, refusal to 
discuss the rites issue with the emperor, and apparent failure ever to present 
the papal decision frankly to the missionaries would appear to be mistakes in 
tactics which resulted either from bad judgment on the part of the legate or 
from unwise instructions given him by the Papacy; just which is not evident 
from the facts given by Rosso. 

Although Rosso, with good reason no doubt in most cases, finds Jesuit ac- 
tivities a source of difficulty during the period, he fails to point out clearly 
that their fatal mistake in tactics, at least so far as the future welfare of 
Christianity in China was concerned, was to solicit the emperor’s opinion on 
the rites question. By so doing they created the possibility of a direct conflict 
between the pope and the emperor if the papal decision should run counter to 
the emperor’s views. This is, of course, exactly what happened. Rosso clearly 
believes that toleration of the rites to Confucius and the ancestors under the 
conditions prescribed by the Jesuits compromised the ‘‘essential traits’’ of 
Christianity (19, 224), and his interpretations and presentation of data are in- 
evitably colored by this fact despite his efforts at impartiality and the fact 
that he often clears the Jesuits. of charges made against them (156 n. 22 for 
example). He would no doubt agree that most of the Jesuits in opposition were 
equally sincere in their belief that admission of the rites would not compromise 
the faith, but he obviously is not very sympathetic with the Jesuit belief (sup- 
ported by their experience and the later course of events) that toleration of the 
rites was essential to the effective progress of Christianity in China (at that 
time), and concludes that the condemnation of the rites ‘‘preserved the church 
in China free from State interference in things religious and from the still 
greater danger of losing her identity’’ and that ‘‘persecution ultimately freed 
the Church and enabled her to gain in quality what she was losing in quantity 
and prepared the way for brighter days’’ (16; see also 227-29). One can accept 
his conclusion, that ‘‘the theory that China would have been by now practically 
converted to Catholicism, had some missionaries not opposed the native cults, 
also lies in the realm of wishful thinking,’’ without accepting the implication 
that the severe persecutions adopted by the Yung-cheng emperor had relatively 
little relationship to the conflict between the authority of the pope and of the 
emperor, both potential and actual, made evident by the rites controversy (226- 
29 and chap. 10). Rosso, with some justification (for some Jesuits opposed 
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the rites and a few Mendicants supported them), attempts to play down the clash 
between the Jesuits and the Mendicant orders in the early China mission (108- 
09), but the fact cannot be escaped that the Mendicants, dominated at first al- 
most entirely by Spaniards, introduced into the mission a philosophy of in- 
tolerant Europeanization as opposed to the Jesuit philosophy, initially de- 
termined almost entirely by non-nationalistic Italians, of cultural adaptation, 
as is most clearly demonstrated in chapters 11-12 of Dunne’s work. The 
whole history of the early mission and of the rites controversy, if they are 
to be properly understood, must be viewed in the light of this fundamental 
clash of ideals, methods, and objectives in mission philosophy. In a sense 
developments represented a clash between the narrow, intolerant religious 
nationalism of the Spanish conquistadores and the urbane, cosmopolitan human- 
ism of the Italians. 

The problem even today of attaining impartiality and objectivity in regard to 
the early China missions and the rites controversy is a thorny one as illustrated 
by our author’s attitude toward the Spanish Dominican Fernandez Navarrete’s 
Tratados (2 vols. Madrid, 1676, 1679. Vol. 2 was suppressed by the Inquisi- 
tion), one of the most famous books in the controversy. The Franciscan Rosso 
considers that the two volumes, especially the first, were ‘‘written in an honest 
manner and moderate tone’’ and show the author to be ‘‘a keen historian, phil- 
osopher and theologian’? (102n, 125), but Boxer says Fernandez carried the 
controversy ‘‘into the realm of vituperation,’’ charged the Jesuits with almost 
all the crimes in the calendar ‘‘from denial of their faith and marrying Japanese 
women, to falsification of printed devotionai texts and advocacy of converting 
China by force of arms. Calvin and Knox between them would have been hard 
put to concoct a more scathing indictment of Jesuit morality’’ (164). Rosso con- 
tends that there is ‘‘no ground for questioning the veracity of the minutes’’ of 
a Jesuit conference on the rites problem held at Chia-ting, Kiangsu, in 1628, 
published by Fernandez (101n 21), but the Jesuit Dunne says his ‘‘version was 
a figment of his, or someone else’s, imagination’’ (526 n.2). Neither Rosso nor 
Dunne give any effective substantiation of their statements. On the broader 
level Rosso, as already noted, holds the view that accepting the rites would 
have compromised Christianity, while Dunne argues that a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem was made impossible by the effort to give a simple yes or 
no answer as to the superstitious nature of the rites since no such simple an- 
swer could be given then or now; that the rites were in process of laicization, 
and that under these circumstances the issue should have been ‘‘Could it rea- 
sonably be hoped that Christians, by being properly instructed, could perform 
the traditional ritual as a part of good citizenship without succumbing to the 
suggestiveness of the liturgy?’’ He clearly thinks that Jesuit experience indi- 
cated that an affirmative answer would have been justified (53546, esp. 541). 

The translated documents are of genuine interest and value, but they should 
be used only in connection with Duyvendak’s review in T’oung pao, 39 (1949), 
165~83, where numerous corrections are indicated. Duyvendak also disagrees 
with Rosso’s criticisms of the Shih-lu. While agreeing with Duyvendak (169— 
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71) that there is no reason to charge that Rosso’s document 15 (313—17) from 
the Shih-lu is a ‘‘remarkable instance of forgery,’’ the case does indicate how 
the Shih-lu by compression or selection of documents may often present an over 
simplification or distortion of what happened. Again Duyvendak (179) is un- 
doubtedly correct in objecting to Rosso’s criticism of the Shih-lu’s inexactitude 
in regard to the legation of Fathers Gotthard and Ildefonso (396) and pointing 
out that the Shih-lu is not a ‘‘narrative of fact’’ but a ‘‘documentary register.”’ 
The Shih-lu records their presentation of letters and tribute on September 18, 
1725, whereas they did not reach Peking until October 22. However, this and 
the similar case in regard to the Dutch embassy of 1795 cited by Duyvendak do 
indicate the care with which certain kinds of dates given in the Shih-lu should 
be used. Rosso’s document 31 is a further illustration. 

Despite the above criticisms the reviewer considers Father Rosso’s book 
a valuable contribution to the history of Christian missions in China. It is free 
from malicious or petty bias; it has been compiled with care and attention to 
accuracy in detail; it has utilized a vast amount of source material and has 
clarified many important points of factual detail; it has made available to non- 
Chinese readers essential Chinese documents; it is particularly valuable in 
adding to our knowledge of the Chinese names of missionaries; its bibliography, 
incorporated in the notes and index, is extremely valuable, and the book as a 
whole is interesting and enlightening. One hopes that Father Rosso will con- 
tinue to use his almost unique preparation to give the English reading world 
more studies on the early missions in China. 

Dr. Teng Ssu-yii’s annotated translation of Chang Hsi’s Fu-i jih-chi (Diary 
of the pacification of the barbarians) is an interesting contribution to the lit- 
erature relating to the Opium War and the treaty of Nanking which ended the 
first period of relations between China and the West and inaugurated the sec- 
ond.* Chang Hsi was a retainer of the Manchu I-li-pu, who was imperial com- 
missioner in Chekiang during the early part of the Opium War, and who, with 
the Manchu Ch’i-ying, was charged with the negotiation of the treaty of Nan- 
king. Chang Hsi was employed by his master both in 1840 and 1842 in estab- 
lishing contacts with the English and in preliminary stages of negotiations, 
although he was excluded from the final stages of the treaty of Nanking. 

The diary extends from the summer of 1841, when its author was in the north 
as a result of the temporary exile of I-li-pu, until December 1, 1842, but the 
main entries extend from July 13, 1842, to October 28. As the translator re- 
marks, it does not greatly change the picture of events, but it does clarify a 
few details and adds supplementary information. Perhaps its greatest value is 
the light it sheds on the activities, attitudes, and information of the Manchu 


“Two other recent works relating to the latter part of this first period of Sino-Western 
relations should be noted: Schuyler Cammann, Trade through the Himalayas: the early 
British attempts to open Tibet (Princeton University Press, 1951), and Michael Green- 
berg, British trade and the opening of China, 1800~1842 (Cambridge University Press, 
1951), which continues chronologically the reviewer’s two books on Sino-British trade 
and relations. It is based to a considerable extent upon the Jardine Matheson & Co. 
Papers in the Cambridge University Library, England. 
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and Chinese officials of the time. It confirms the generally held belief that 
their knowledge of the West and of their opponent was hopelessly deficient, 
that their intelligence was fragmentary and often inaccurate, and that their 
understanding of the problems which faced China was woefully inadequate. The 
chief negotiators seem often to have been more interested in elegancies of ex- 
pression than in substantial provisions of the treaty, and it seems certain that 
they agreed to provisions the import of which they did not fully understand. 
They also agreed to the opening of Foochow against the express orders of the 
emperor, but fortunately for themselves the most important Manchu minister at 
court, Mu-chang-a, argued that the war must be ended, and the emperor ulti- 
mately accepted the treaty (79=80, 91—92, 96). Chang himself seems to have 
been a more doughty character than his superiors and was probably responsible 
for the reduction of the indemnity originally demanded, which was the only im- 
portant concession made by the English. One cannot refrain from wondering 
what the outcome would have been had Chang Hsi’s suggestion (incidentally 
made directly to the English as well as to I-li-pu) been followed, that the war 
should be continued regardless of English advances and that the country be 
rallied for a general resistance (39-44). His emphasis on the use of fire-rafts 
obviously was not of much value, but a stubborn war of attrition might have 
produced surprising results in 1842 as it did in 1942. 

Dr. Teng has inserted in the text useful excerpts from other Chinese and 
English sources which expand, explain, or supplement points made by Chang. 
His notes and annotations also are complete and useful. The introduction in- 
cludes biographical details on Chang Hsi, an adequate introduction to and com- 
mentary on the events described in the diary, and a discussion of the authen- 
ticity and outstanding points of the diary. Teng makes a slip on page two where 
he says the opium surrendered to Commissioner Lin in 1839 was burned. Ac- 
tually it was mixed with lime and salt and dumped into the sea (H. B. Morse, 
International relations, 1:231). The work is concluded with an excellent criti- 
cal, and annotated bibliography of Western and Chinese sources on the Opium 
War. 

One hopes that Dr. Teng, who is now assistant professor of history at the 
University of Indiana, will soon complete his promised translation of Li Chien- 
nung’s Chung-kuo chin-pai-nien cheng-chih shih (Chinese political history of 
the last hundred years).° 

EARL H. PRITCHARD 

University of Chicago 

5 Attention should be called to three other recent books relating to this first period 
of Sino-Western contacts: Michel N. Pavlovsky’s Chinese-Russian relations (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949) makes useful contributions to the history of Sino-Mongol- 
Russian relations and to other Russian contacts with China in the seventh century; 
William W. Appleton’s A Cycle of Cathay (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951) 
is an extremely valuable study of the Chinese vogue in England during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and L. J. Gallagher’s S. J. The China that was (Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1942) is a useful translation of the first book of Nicholas Tri- 
gault’s S. J. De Christiano expeditione apud sinas...(Amsterdam, 1615), which gives 


a valuable picture of China and its institutions as seen by the missionaries during the 
last days of the Ming dynasty. 
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A Cycle of Cathay: The Chinese Vogue in England during the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. By WILLIAM W. APPLETON. New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1951. 182 p., index, 15 illustrations. 


An excellent writer may properly be welcomed to the group that has labored 
to make China better known to the West, and to reveal how much China has 
already contributed to the West. Dr. Appleton, having surveyed what has been 
written on the influence of Chinese reports in England, adds significant and 
interesting items, and organizes the story of two centuries of these influences. 
He has given proper recognition to most of the writers in this field. I suggest, 
however, that he might also have given credit to Téng Ssu-yit (Harvard J ournal 
of Asiatic Studies, vol. vii, no. 4, September 1943). 

The approach of Dr. Appleton is general, reminding one of the similar work 
by Reichwein on the influence of China in Germany. He touches on art, drama, 
literature, religion, industry and politics. He traces in England the succession 
of authors and other important figures who expressed interest in China, and he 
makes occasional excursions to the Continent. He makes clear the dependence 
of England upon the Continent for most of its information about China, but 
tells also of English expeditions to the Far East, and of the visit of Shen Fo- 
tsung (brought to Europe by the French priest, Father Couplet) to Thomas Hyde 
at Oxford in 1685. 

The record begins with Peter Mundy in the early years of the seventeenth 
century, followed by John Webb, Sir William Temple and Thomas Hyde. In the 
next century, there was Daniel Defoe, whose interest in the Pacific not only 
led him to write Robinson Crusoe, but who was also active in the celebrated 
South Sea Bubble; and Matthew Tindal on the religious side. 

Dr. Appleton very properly emphasizes the field of his interest, the theatre. 
He tells of Elkanah Settle, 1676, and, in the middle of the next century, of some 
rather tumultuous experiences of David Garrick. Politics is not neglected; 
William Hatchett, Lord Chesterfield and the two Walpoles figure here. 

After Peter Mundy and William Hyde, Captain Anson was the next English- 
man to bring extensive information about China. Dr. Appleton’s report on Anson 
is thorough. The Macartney embassy was not successful, but an extensive re- 
port appeared. Thomas Percy and Oliver Goldsmith bring the sinophile move- 
ment to its literary peak. 

This reviewer ventures to criticize the handling of footnotes. In a reference 
to an early book, the date of the edition which Dr. Appleton consulted is of 
secondary interest; the original date is necessary to the developing story. Dr. 
Appleton writes of Englishmen traveling beyond Ultima Thule and the Pillars 
of Hercules. To the reviewer’s earth-bound mind, these mean Norway and Gi- 
braltar, unless there is clear indication that they are something more remote. 
Henry the Navigator and the Third Earl of Shaftesbury were not on the scene 
at the dates indicated by Dr. Appleton. 

In conclusion, this valuable work gives a rounded picture of the sinophile 
movement in England, in so far as it has yet been uncovered. But I hope that 
no one will consider this the final word. I am particularly anxious for a com- 
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petent writer to explore the religious movements. I should delight to find that 
the deists or the Cambridge Platonists owe something tangible to the Chinese 
philosophers. 
LEWIS A. MAVERICK 
Southern Illinois University 


Chinese Bondage in Peru: A History of the Chinese Coolie in Peru, 1849= 
1874. By WATT STEWART. Durham: Duke University Press, 1951. x, 247. 
$4.00. 


Native Indians, African slaves, Chinese coolies, Japanese contract laborers, 
and others have been used to fill Peru’s labor needs. 

Dr. Stewart deals with the Chinese phase, calling it ‘ta chapter of modern 
history in which no one...can take pride’’ and which ‘‘resembleld] the African 
slave trade.’’ Between 1849 and 1874, probably 90,000 Chinese were obtained 
largely by force or deceit, transported in ‘‘floating hells,’’ ‘‘sold’’ to Peruvian 
employers, and made to work eight years or more under a system which ‘‘ap- 
proached peonage.’’ In the worst year, over 41 percent died on the ocean cross- 
ing. Other thousands succumbed on plantations and in guano fields. The Por- 
tuguese authorities at Macao aided the traffic. China, Britain, Japan, and other 
countries opposed and helped to terminate it. The Garcia mission to Japan and 
China and the international repercussions of the ‘‘trade’’ are set forth in con- 
siderable detail. Brief mention is made of coolie integration into the Peruvian 
scene since 1874. 

A wide variety of sources™many not easily accessible and some of a rather 
popular naturewas used for this study. Although several translations from 
Chinese are cited, no original Chinese materials were employed nor is the ex- 
tent to which they may exist indicated. 

The narrative is simple and forceful. Occasional masterpieces of understate- 
ment pertaining to the more sordid phases of the ‘‘business’’ in coolies en- 
hance the objectivity. Many of the author’s sociological observations are quite 
penetrating, but there is also some tendency to accept, uncritically, the views 
of Luis Alberto Sanchez and others who indulge in ethnic stereotyping. 

Those who are familiar with the history of Japanese contract labor in Peru 
(1899-1924) will recognize similarities and differences in the experiences of 
the Chinese and of the Japanese. Dr. Stewart’s well documented study of the 
former provides important background material for a better understanding of the 
latter. This work should prove valuable to both Far Eastern and Latin Ameri- 


can specialists. 
WILLIAM HIMEL 


Rockville, Maryland 


The Family Revolution in Modern China. By MARION J. LEVY, JR. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1949. 390. $6.00. 


A sizable portion of the social forces at work in contemporary China have 
been released by the breaking up of the traditional family system. Any study 
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which throws light on the roles played by the family, its subsequent metamor- 
phosis produced by the impact of western influences, and its relation to the 
unfolding of events in China is a welcome contribution to our understanding of 
that country. In this book, Dr. Levy has painted in some detail the family struc- 
ture of traditional China. He has described in general terms its changes in 
‘*transitional’’ China and their relations to the problem of modernization. For 
those who seek information on the family revolution, as suggested by the title, 
and its effect on Chinese development, the book falls short of the goal. But as 
a treatise on the organizational details of the family and the changes which 
have taken place, it provides a unique structural approach to the subject. 

In describing the ‘‘traditional’’ family structure, the author uses age, gen- 
eration, and sex to analyze the complex Chinese kinship concepts. His treat- 
ment of various angles of kinship relations establishes fairly well his conten- 
tion that the family was the basic unit of Chinese social solidarity. This is 
further illuminated by his functional analysis of the ‘‘economic’’ and ‘“‘politi- 
cal allocation’’ in the gentry and peasant family. 

Dr. Levy’s treatment of the kinship structure of ‘‘transitional’’ China is 
somewhat weaker. It could have been a vivid picture depicting the release of 
new energy heretofore .held in check by the traditional kinship structure which 
now sets in motion the forces changing the social, economic and political pat- 
terns of China. Instead the author engages in a theoretical exposition of the 
effect of industrialization and Western influences on the family. What specific 
references he does make in elucidating the changes have been couched in 
general terms. 

The cogency of the book might have been further enhanced had the author 
confined his remarks on the relations of family changes to the problem of 
Chinese modernization in his concluding chapter. The sociological technique 
employed in the book is somewhat impaired when Dr. Levy delves into a gen- 
eral discussion of the prospects of industrialization and the Chinese indus- 
trial potential. 

The book as a whole gives a balanced analysis of the Chinese family both 
in regard to the gentry and to the peasant. An admirable feature is its system- 
atic presentation of the subject in terms of structural concepts. It is a coura- 
geous attempt to interpret Oriental institutions along the lines set by the de- 
velopment in sociological studies in this country. 

GUNG-HSING WANG 


Tulane University 


China’s Red Masters: Political Biographies of the Chinese Communist Leaders. 
By ROBERT S. ELEGANT. New York: Twayne Publishers, 1951. 264. $3.50. 


The first thing to be said about this book is that it provides a great deal of 
information not hitherto available to the general public. It should also be ob- 
served that this is one of the few books written on this subject which has been 
based on a knowledge of Japanese and Chinese sources. This is an advantage 
not to be underestimated. 
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In judging Mr. Elegant’s book as a whole, we must judge it within the terms 
of the limits he has set himself. Essentially, he presents us with a series of 
character studies of certain key figures—both political and literary—in the 
Chinese Communist constellation of notables. He has tried to understand the 
movement through the concrete personality. To this reviewer this seems to be 
a sound procedure. Furthermore, his presentation is vivid, often acute, and 
most of his overall political judgements are sane and balanced. The chapters 
on Kuo Mo-jo and Ting Ling form a particularly excellent contribution. 

On the other hand a human personality is a fearsomely complicated entity, 
and in his effort to embrace a large number of personalities within a compara- 
tively narrow space, one often feels that he sacrifices depth and thoroughness 
for coverage and surface color. He is rather weak on the ‘‘ideological’’ element. 
While these people may have twisted and strained the Marxist-Leninist dogma 
to their own uses, the fact remains that they have also been shaped by the 
dogma. Added to this weakness, Mr. Elegant often displays a lack of critical 
attitude toward the factual data in his sources. There is much that is problem- 
atic and obscure in the lives of these people which appears to be settled and 
‘nown in this book. Questionable statements are rarely relieved by a ‘‘perhaps’”’ 
or ‘‘probably.’’ This lack of critical spirit added to an over-eager straining 
after the colorful phrase often result in very questionable statements concern- 
ing the general course of Chinese Communist history. A glaring example of 
such statements which abound is the assertion that Ma> was cut off from the 
Party from 1927 until 1931. 

All of which is to say that like all the books which are currently appearing 
on the vast and complicated subject of Chinese Communism, this book must be 
supplemented by a great deal of other reading. While it sheds its ray of light 
on certain aspects of the subject not widely known in the West, hitherto, it 
must be read in a spirit of caution (as far as its factual statements are con- 
cerned) and with a due awareness of its limitations. 


BENJ AMIN SCHWARTZ 
Harvard University 


Two Years With the Chinese Communists. By CLAIRE and WILLIAM BAND. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 347 p. $4.50. 


Two Years With the Chinese Communists is a valuable book. It behooves 
every American to know all he can about the strength and weaknesses, the 
techniques and methods of the Chinese Communists. Since the Bands were ina 
unique position to observe the wartime operations of the Communists, their 
generally objective job of reporting is of great value today. The book gives the 
experiences and observations of an English physicist and his wife from De- 
cember 1941, when they fled from Yenching University into the Communist- 
guerrilla area of north China, until they flew out of Chungking for India and 
England early in 1945. The Bands spent something less than two years in the 
vicinity of Fu-p’ing, Hopeh, headquarters of the Hopeh-Chahar-Shansi Border 
region (where, as guests of the government, he conducted lectures on college 
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physics, calculus, etc. in a specially organized Radio Teachers’ Training 
School), about two months crossing the Japanese controlled roads and railroad 
of northern Shansi, three months in Yenan, and about a year in Chungking. 
Having spent over eleven years in Peking, possessed of a fair knowledge of 
Chinese, and having had a good deal of contact with al! classes of people in 
Red China, the Bands had exceptional opportunities for observation. Their ex- 
periences and comments have been set down in a generally objective and im- 
partial manner. The book is no panegyric of Red China or a diatribe against 
Nationalist China, although there is no doubt that the Bands found more dy- 
namic activity in the Communist areas than they found in the Nationalist. Most 
of the book shows unmistakable signs of having been written before the end of 
the war, although it was not published until 1948, and as a consequence it 
contains certain anachronisms, such as the statement that ‘‘it is certain that 
the Generalissimo never wrote a word of’’ China’s Destiny (p. 228), which 
could hardly have been retained in a book composed in 1947. The Bands, like 
many others, seem to have been somewhat misled as to the nature of ‘‘Com- 
munist democracy’’ by its wartime, guerrilla, united front forms, and they cer- 
tainly gave the wrong impression as to the actual objectives of the movement 
when they wrote, ‘‘their actual programme, since the defeat of the Russian in- 
fluence during the Long March, has never been Communist as it is understood 
anywhere else in the world’’ (244). They also fail to give many details about 
how the system actually worked which one would like to have, but despite 
these defects, and the fact that Chinese Communism today is not precisely 
what it was during the war, the book gives a host of details valuable to those 
who must today wrestle with the Chinese Communists. Above all it reveals 
their greatest strength (which conversely was the Nationalists’ greatest weak- 
ness) as their ability to capitalize on a war situation to establish a rapport 
with the majority of the peasants, workers, and young intellectuals and to get 
them to work with a greater or lesser degree of enthusiasm for a program for- 
mulated in the top echelons of the party. This was the source of their wartime 
strength, a fundamental cause of their later triumph over the Nationalists, and 
the degree to which they can retain this situation will determine to a consider- 
able extent the future of the Communist movement in China. 
EARL H. PRITCHARD 


University of Chicago 


Chiigoku no arashi no naka de: Nikka gaiko sanjunen yawa BOOT : 
H 32-2 =+4-4 4¢3E (Inside the storm in China: The inside story of thirty 
years’ Sino-Japanese relations). By HORINOUCHI KANJO SAy 5% Tokyo; 
Kengensha, 1950. 241 p. 

As the title suggests, this little volume makes no pretense of scholarly ob- 
jectivity. It contains the personal account of a Japanese Foreign Office official 
who had an unusually long period of service in China, and it merits brief no- 
tice for what it tells about the author and what he tells us about Japanese 


policy. 
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Horinouchi (b. 1889) entered the foreign service through channels of prefec- 
tural scholarships and the Dobun Shoin. He became a specialist in commercial 
and currency affairs in China, and spent almost all of his foreign service in 
Shanghai, Tientsin, and Nanking. He was First Secretary in Shanghai from 
1929 to 1936, Consul General in Tientsin for three years thereafter, and in 
1939 he moved up to head the Toa Kyoku in Tokyo. In 1940 he returned to 
Shanghai as Minister Plenipotentiary, and later he moved on to Nanking, where 
he spent the rest of the war. Thereafter, T. V. Soong asked him to stay on as 
adviser and liaison man for the several thousand Japanese technicians that 
were kept on. During the Nationalist collapse, Horinouchi followed Soong from 
Nanking to Canton and to Hainan. He returned to Japan in 1949. 

In China, Horinouchi discovered that most Chinese saw Japanese policy as 
a series of carefully planned acts of aggression. In fact, the eleven incidents 
since 1929 make such a deceptive pattern that even the Japanese public had 
come to accept that unfortunate interpretation. Hence the need for his book, 
which sets out to show the other side of Japan’s China story. 

On the whole, the author remains an unreconstructed moderate of the old 
school. He stakes his case upon the ‘‘moral’’ (ddgi 31% ) policy pursued by 
men like Shigemitsu and Shidehara, and stresses the fact that their intentions 
and achievements should not be forgotten merely because they were undone by 
the military. It is, by now, generally accepted that most Foreign Office men 
disapproved of the Army’s tactics. But the achievements of the ‘‘moral’’ policy 
enumerated by Horinouchi show better than anything else could how minor they 
were in the overall picture. The efforts of Ambassador Ariyoshi, who strove 
mightily to promote cultural meetings dedicated to the theme that scholarship 
knows no boundaries, and of Horinouchi himself, who lectured to Japanese 
bankers and industrialists on the wisdom of a moderate policy, can have done 
little to balance or even mitigate the broader pattern of Japanese assumptions 
about China. Certainly the deferential Foreign Office men who smoothed things 
over in personal contacts and who assured all that Japan intended no annexa- 
tions did not deserve the antipathy the Japanese military bore them. In retro- 
spect, their apologetic assistance was invaluable and almost indispensable to 
the swaggering soldiers. 

Undoubtedly, the continued presence of men like Shigemitsu and Horinouchi 
in positions of importance throughout the war years was an important factor in 
the cooperation they were able to win from their Chinese collaborators. We for- 
get too easily the firm basis for Sino-Japanese friendship that existed in the 
Japan-trained Kuomintang leaders. As late as July, 1931, Chiang Kai-shek hired 
a seventy man Japanese military mission. Long after the hostilities of 1931 
and 1932, T. V. Soong assured Horinouchi that he was trying to wean Chiang 
away from his anti-Japanese advisers. 

Horinouchi’s friendship with Wang Ching-wei also proved useful. When Wang 
narrowly escaped assassination in 1935, a sympathetic message from Emperor 
Hirohito moved him so that he was unable to thank Ambassador Ariyoshi. Both 
sides in such friendships were, of course, under constant pressure from their 
countrymen. Horinouchi is warm in his praise for Wang K’o-min, of the Peking 
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regime, who persevered despite assassination attempts and warnings. And 
when, in 1935, Horinouchi arranged for apologies from a Shanghai journal which 
had insulted the Emperor, he received denunciatory letters signed in blood. 
With refreshing scepticism, he had the blood examined and found that it de- 
rived not from patriots but from pigs. One wishes more harried statesmen had 
made, and publicized, such findings. 

In view of Horinouchi’s knowledge of Chinese economics, his opinions on 
the collapse of Nationalist China are of considerable interest. The author feels 
that it is about time people remembered that the political and economic situa- 
tion in post-war China was entirely Japan’s fault. This is particularly true of 
the inflation. Toward the end of the war Japan was pumping more and more out 
of China, and making up the difference in paper money. Long before the sur- 
render, Foreign Office men in China could not live within their salaries. The 
Kuomintang, which inherited this situation, was unable to solve it. Corruption 
and ineffective government made the task completely hopeless. 

It is interesting to speculate on the relation between the Kuomintang’s use 
of Japanese after the war and its loss of prestige. Horinouchi says that T. V. 
Soong’s friendship and gratitude for this help were sincere, but that many con- 
demned the arrangement. To be sure, the Japanese in 1946 were not in China 
on missions of aggression. Perhaps the use of more Japanese advisers would 
have helped, and not hindered, Nationalist recovery. But one fancies a gleam 
in the author’s eyes as he writes of his hopes for underdeveloped Hainan, 
which, he thought, could be made to supply Japan with rice, sugar, rubber, and 
coconut oil. In fact, he justified his work for the Kuomintang by citing the 
need for developing South China in order to unite its economy with that of Japan. 

This is not to question Horinouchi’s penitence for Japan’s aggression. He 
feels that Communist China is likely to enter paths of nationalist deviation, 
but warns that whatever the case Japan must observe three lines of policy. 
She must return to the “‘moral’’ policy, and do everything possible to make 
amends. She must help China industrialize. Japan can tap the China market 
only through exports of heavy industry, for China has her own textiles. The 
China market is essential, for Southeast Asia can buy only inexpensive con- 
sumer goods. Finally, Horinouchi feels that he speaks for most Japanese in- 
tellectuals when he warns that Japan must avoid rearmament and must keep out 
of the American camp. It will do no good, he says, to affront the Chinese fur- 
ther. These are noble sentiments, and it is a pity they were so late in forming. 


MARIUS B, JANSEN 
University of Washington 


Korean-American Relations: Documents Pertaining to the Far Eastern Diplomacy 
of the United States. Volume I: The Initial Period, 1883—1886. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by GEORGE M. MCCUNE and JOHN A. HARRISON. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1951. 163 p. 
$2.50. 

This first volume of a projected series of three on Korean-American rela- 
tions from 1883 to 1905 purposes to ‘‘help to make more clear the processes of 
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American diplomacy and the record of American representatives in East Asia,”’ 
where the history of the role of the United States is alleged to be ‘‘little-known 
and badly told.’’ A selection of eighty-four documents of the years 1883 to 
1886, chosen from the archives of the United States Legation at Seoul and 
introduced by an extensive chronological summary of the period, is offered to 
meet in part that suggested need for clarification. It was during these crucial 
years, we read, that the efforts of the first United States Minister to Korea, 
Lucius H. Foote, and his successor as Chargé d’Affaires, George C. Foulk, 
failed to keep Korea independent, and the United States ‘‘fumbled an oppor- 
tunity that would not again be offered.”’ 

The documents do a good job of demonstrating the complications of pioneer- 
ing American diplomacy in an intrigue-ridden country of mooted independence. 
They likewise reflect the general good sense of our representatives there, de- 
spite their perplexing assignment. As for the justice of the indictment brought 
against the Department of State in the Introduction to the effect that ‘‘Ameri- 
can statesmanship was neither ready nor able to effect a Far Eastern policy of 
moment,’’ and that ‘‘seldom, if ever, during the critical years...was the De- 
partment to issue instructions to Seoul that were of value or perception,’’ un- 
qualified support is not to be found in the studies of other students who have 
interested themselves in the question. Exce!lent history has in fact been written 
on the subject hotably by Professors Tyler Dennett,’ Robert T. Pollard,? Pay- 
son J. Treat,* and M. Frederick Nelson,* who have digested essentially these 
same materials, tempered by further research and mature judgment. Their find- 
ings suggest that charging the United States with ultimate responsibility for 
the failure of Korean independence is too simple an explanation, for, abandon- 
ment of our course of studied neutrality would have placed the United States 
in opposition not only to China and Japan but to Great Britain and Russia as 
well. It would in any event seem clear from reading the correspondence that 
the policy of the United States was from the beginning consistent and explicit 
in desiring to support Korean independence insofar as the act of recognition 
lent the weight of American prestige, but never to the extent of intervention in 
the internal affairs of the kingdom or of interference in its complex relations 
with third powers. We may therefore say that the value of this series of docu- 
ments lies in the additional light which they shed upon the difficult position 
of the United States with respect to that of other powers in the Far East rather 
than in the revelation of new sins in American foreign policy. More important, 
though, is the fact that they constitute an appreciable addition to those already 
in print. 

A work completed two years after the untimely death of one of its editors 
may be excused for displaying defects in workmanship. Of the numerous faulty 
quotations in the Introduction, some apparently result from imperfect mechanics; 


1**Early American Policy in Korea, 1883—7. The Services of Lieutenant George C. 
Foulk,’’ Political Science Quarterly, XXXVIII (1923), pp. 82—103. 

2**American Relations with Korea 1882—1895,’’ The Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review, XVI (1932=3), pp. 425471. 

Misys and Korea, 1885—1894,'’ Political Science Quarterly, XLIX (1934), pp. 
506—543. 

“Korea and the Old Orders in Eastern Asia (Baton Rouge, 1945). 
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others depart considerably from the text of the original as presented in the 
work itself. Footnotes betray a lack of final checking. There is some incon- 
sistency, furthermore, in the use of many documents in the summary which are 
not included in the critical selection that follows, although the selection pre- 
sumably ‘‘was based upon the principle that nothing essential to an under- 
standing of the American role in Korea should be omitted...,’’? and the ma- 
jority of those cited, yet omitted, seem to appear nowhere else in print. A 
puzzling statement characterizes observations in the Introduction on the di- 
lemma in which official unconcern at home is said to have put our representa- 
tives in Korea. Perhaps a distinction between consular and diplomatic activi- 
ties is intended, page 14, lines 34—36: ‘*All in all, he [Foulk] was busy con- 
ducting the constant routine of a legation while, at the same time, handling 
affairs generally reserved for an embassy.’’ The status of embassy differs from 
that of legation in locale or comity, not in function. The United States, besides, 
accredited ambassadors to no country before 1893. 

Arrangement of the documents into four groups according to their contents 
proves loose, and in the absence of routine annotation and cross references 
unsatisfactory to the reader. He is left wholly unaided upon encountering fre- 
quent internal references to other correspondence, whether printed in this work, 
not printed, or published elsewhere. At least nine of the longer documents ap- 
pear also in the appropriate volumes of Papers Relating to the Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, whereas an objective professed in the preface is to 
present only unpublished materials. One document (no. 59) is repeated (p. 78 
and pp. 129=130). The ‘‘Index to Documents’’ is an expanded table of contents. 
It is accurate. 

JOHN B. OLIVER 


Duke University 


The Prehistory of Japan. By GERARD J. GROOT. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. xvii, 128. Appendices, Bibliography, Plates, Index. 
$8.50. 


This excellently illustrated survey, replacing long outdated works, reveals 
in detail the complex development of a primitive culture which is better known 
than any other throughout Eastern Asia. Some seventy years of excavation, 
aided by recent advances in methodology, have greatly illumined Japanese 
pre-history. This account covers only the earliest of the main cultural develop- 
ments, the J6mon period, omitting the Yayoi and Iron Age periods because 
these last overlap the half-legendary chronicles of early Japanese history. 
Attention is given to the slight and dubious evidence of human habitation dur- 
ing Paleolithic times. But the long span of Jomon development, dating from 
perhaps early in the 3rd millennium B. C. (Appendix A, p. 85) toas late as the 
sixth century A. D. in remote areas (p. 71), is the chief subject. After simple 
beginnings, the cultures of this period are shown to have received complex 
cross influences from which at least sixteen main regional styles ultimately 
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crystallized and died out again. These are grouped into five sub-periods, es- 
tablished rather arbitrarily: Proto-Jémon, Early, Middle, Later, and Final Jémon. 

Father Groot, founder of one of Japan’s newer archaeological journals, makes 
clear the general nature of the Jomon cultures, summarizing characteristics of 
the shell mounds or other habitation sites and the non-pottery remains as well 
as describing the potteries in detail. Though he labels the culture as Neolithic 
with Mesolithic beginnings (pp. 4—5), the apparent absence of cultivated plants 
or domestic animals, except for the dog, make it at best sub-Neolithic. The 
population lived in fairly isolated groups of communities near the seashore at 
first, only gradually expanding to exploit the wild animal and plant resources 
of the lower hills. Sea food was prominent from early times. Except for pottery, 
only a minimal set of crude tools and weapons survives from the earlier periods. 
Items such as clay figurines, stone batons, foursfooted mortars, neatly finished 
axes, and a variety of ornaments were gradually added. 

Regionalism, even in these early times, is suggested by the numerous J6mon 
pottery styles on which the culture sequences are based. Even the 58 excellent 
plates showing representative samples are not sufficient to illustrate every 
distinctive type. The pots are seldom superior as containers, but among them 
are striking examples of high quality primitive art as well as flamboyant mon- 
strosities. Both extremes derive from a variety of decorative techniques of 
which ‘*J6mon’’ (cord-marking) is only one sort. 

This study is essentially a description of the culture of the Kwanto region 
with comment added on parallel finds elsewhere. This approach is unavoidable 
until more excavation has been done in other areas, especially at likely points 
of contact with the continent. What we learn about Jomon cultures as a whole 
as seen from the Tokyo area, moreover, tells us little about influences of its 
subdivisions on each other. These subdivisions are described rather than in- 
terpreted. The reason for this is that archaeologists of Japan still tend to name 
not single types of pottery but the total complex of varying forms which may 
occur together at one site as a ‘“‘culture,’’ thus preventing themselves from 
tracing readily the independent movements of new techniques and unified styles 
among the communities of early Japan. Although Father Groot does not improve 
on general Japanese practice in this respect, no book at present could entirely 
correct this-defect. 

On the question of internal development versus import of new elements from 
abroad, Father Groot aligns himself with the internationalists, and draws com- 
parisons with Asiatic and European cultures ranging in time from the Paleo- 
lithic to the Bronze Age. Hints of outside relations are unmistakable, indeed, 
in many pottery forms and decorative motifs as well as in other items strongly 
reminiscent of prehistoric cultures at least as far west as Iran and Siberia. 
But such comparisons must be carefully worked out with due regard to time and 
locality. Some of Father Groot’s suggestions seem well taken; others become 
implausible to the point of being fantastic. He relies, for one thing, on a 
limited number of sources, notably the speculative works of Menghin and Heine- 
Geldern. But even this is no excuse for deriving traits from various time periods 
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all over the Old World and fitting them at random into the Jémon sequence. 
His cavalier treatment of time and space in these comparisons is irresponsible. 
One feels relief, in fact, that the various intriguing resemblances of Jémon 
traits to certain early prehistoric cultures of northern and eastern North America 
did not catch his attention. To go beyond Father Groot’s speculations on another 
matter, it may be suggested that distinct orientations of western Japan and 
northern Japan might well be clarified by careful comparison of each, respec- 
tively, to South China and Korea or Siberia. This comparison might help to 
solve archaeological puzzles of Kyushu, which Father Groot virtually writes 
off as insoluble. 

The ‘‘Ainu hypothesis,’’ which attempts to identify the bearers of Jémon 
culture with the Ainu, is rejected by Father Groot in an appendix on physical 
remains. He refers to studies which have shown that Jomon skeletal remains 
often resemble more closely the modern Japanese than the modern Ainu. Al- 
though the techniques for demonstrating this are not always irreproachable, 
the physical evidence suggests what is shown in the culture, that the Jomon 
people were frequently absorbed or acculturated rather than driven north as 
later agricultural peoples infiltrated from western Japan. 

The editor, Bertram Kraus, and the publisher have overcome unusual diffi- 
culties in shaping Father Groot’s unpracticed English manuscript into an at- 
tractive and usable publication. An unnecessary obstacle to the western reader 
is raised by their retention of the old Japanese province names in the glossary 
of site locations, whereas modern prefecture names are used throughout the 
text. They have also overlooked some mistaken character readings and mis- 
spelled names, and were forced to allow some contradictions to remain in the 
text. But, more important, they have brought to the Western world the only up- 
to-date review of Japanese prehistory. 

RICHARD K. BEARDSLEY 


University of Michigan 


Failure in Japan. By ROBERT B. TEXTOR, with an Introduction by Owen 
Lattimore. New York: The John Day Company, 1951. xxiv, 262. Index. 
$3.00. 

Failure in Japan, as its title indicates, is an attack on the American occu- 
pation of Japan. It is eloquent, sincere, well-documented, and constructive in 
aim. But it also has had the misfortune to be badly out-run by events. 

The theme of the book can be stated in the author’s own words: ‘‘Our Occu- 
pation started successfully but has deteriorated. Our representatives in Japan 
have been paying lavish attention to strategy=but scant attention to democ- 
racy. Our policy must change, or we will fail.’? Mr. Textor has no quarrel with 
the basic, over-all policies of the occupation; what he does attack is the man- 
ner in which those policies haveor, to be exact, have not—been carried out 
by those in authority in Japan. In every field, economic, political and social, 
he sees a tragedy of missed opportunity, insufficient alertness to latent demo- 
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cratic currents, and both unconscious and conscious anti-democratic bias. He 
has taken great care to document his analysis as a total of 368 numbered foot- 
notes and a scattering of un-numbered footnotes will testify. 

But the principal difficulty of Mr. Textor’s position is that by the time the 
book appeared in mid*l1951 the die had been cast. Perhaps the misfortune is not 
the author’s, but that of the American government and people; but most of his 
arguments for future changes in policy had become academic by that time, pri- 
marily because of the steps taken in the direction of a treaty of peace for Japan. 
It may well turn out that Mr. Textor’s principal contribution will be not that he 
provided grounds for a change of policy, but that he presented an analysis of 
the failure of an occupation even before it came to an end. 

It is unfortunate that the author did not (or perhaps could not) take into ac- 
count in his final chapter official American statements of policy on the nature 
of the peace to come. Had he done so the book would have been more timely 
and perhaps some of his arguments could have been strengthened. 

The author is strongest when he deals with the fumblings, the frustrations, 
the failures and the downright ineptitudes of the occupation on the prefectural 
level. By concentrating on this area of occupation activities he could have 
thrown much more light on the whole problem of occupation-Japanese relation- 
ships, as well as on the key issue of Japanese reaction to occupation policy. 
As it is, the reader has only some tantalizing flashes of insight into the func- 
tioning of the occupation on the actual working level. 

Mr. Textor seems to have at his command the material which would enable 
him to write a full-dress study of the occupation on the prefectural level. By 
so doing he would fill a very large gap in our understanding of the occupation 
below the stratosphere of GHQ, SCAP. 

Failure in Japan is not a major contribution to the literature ou the occupa- 
tion of Japan, but at the very least it is the most complete and most useful 
compilation to date of the occupation’s sins of both omission and commission. 


JOHN M. MAKE 
University of Washington 


The Roosevelt-MacArthur Conjlict. By JAMES K. EYRE, JR. Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania: The Craft Press, Inc., 1950. 234 p. $3.00. 


It is difficult to know where to begin in reviewing this bookwith the actual 
text or with the dust jacket. The latter is, to say the least, eye-catching: 
colors of yellow, black, orange, and dark red; the word ‘‘Conflict’’ in letters 
nearly two inches high; the “‘teaser’’ legend promising ‘‘for the first time one 
of the great stories of our period...indispensable to an understanding of the 
current Russian-American struggle in the Far East.’’ The inner flap continues 
the “‘pitch’’ with the statement that ‘‘the principal actors (Roosevelt and 
MacArthur) are joined by an impressive supporting cast that includes ...Que- 
zon...Qsmena...Churchill...Eisenhower...Marshall...”’ and a galaxy of 
others. One might note incidentally that these persons are included in every 
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history of our times; perhaps textbook publishers have been missing some good 
bets by omitting to feature their casts of performers on their jackets. In any 
event, The Roosevelt-MacArthur Conflict is not history; it is melodrama—and 
rather confused at that. 

At the outset it should be explained that Dr. Eyre is a hero-worshiper. His 
hero is former President Sergio Osmena of the Philippines, who, one infers 
from this book, was robbed of victory in the 1946 elections by a scheming 
Manuel Roxas abetted by an unsavory crew of wartime Filipino Quislings. Dr. 
Eyre appears convinced that General MacArthur conspired against his idol by 
liberating Roxas from the Japanese and according him a hero’s treatment (un- 
deservedly), thus enabling him to launch his campaign for the presidency while 
Osmena negotiated patiently with President Truman in Washington on behalf of 
his people. The question of whether Roxas was a hero or a collaborator or 
both has been moot in Philippine politics for several years, and it is not the 
purpose of this review to argue that issue. It should be noted, however, that 
the author does himself no credit by labeling as fabrications stories (circu 
lated by Roxas’ campaign biographer, Felixberto Bustos) that the late Presi- 
dent Quezon thought very highly of Roxas and at one time during the dark days 
of March, 1942, issued an Executive Order designating him President of the 
Commonwealth in the event of the inability of himself or Vice-President Osmena 
to perform the duties of that office. Says Dr. Eyre, ‘‘Not only was this procedure 
a constitutional impossibility, but Quezon never took such a step’’ (p. 179). 
Inasmuch as the author cites Quezon’s autobiography, The Good Fight, in 
several footnotes, it is reasonable to assume that he must have been familiar 
with a directly contradictory recital given by Quezon on pp. 280—281 (Execu- 
tive Order of February 18, 1942, naming Roxas his Executive Secretary) and on 
pp. 309=310 (Executive Crder naming Roxas successor to the Presidency). In 
this light, his unsupported, blunt affirmation is rather surprising. 

There are other such minor discrepancies in this unusual book; there are 
also repeated spelling or typographical errors, as the constant reference to 
General MacArthur as ‘‘Field Marshall’’; and then there are the footnotes. With 
the exception of his references to standard works, such as the memoirs of 
Quezon or of Henry L. Stimson, the author’s footnotes are sterile and unreward- 
ing. Many of them are blind alleys, leading the reader to usually irrelevant 
articles written by Dr. Eyre himself. And statements made in text by the author 
which cry aloud for documenting (e.g., pp. 30, 40, 86, 94, 105, 107, etc., etc.) 
are left to stand unsupported save by his reputation. It seems appropriate at 
this point to note that his reputation is vouched for in a series of photographic 
reproductions of testimonial letters from prominent Filipinos (pp. xiii—xv) and 
an introduction by the Executive Secretary of the Institute of Public Affairs, 
Hagerstown, Maryland, which sponsored the book (p. xvi). 

Chapter III (*‘The Ultimata Constitute a ‘Bombshell’’’) warrants special 
consideration. It is devoted almost exclusively to speculation about what 
might have happened in the Philippines, jn the Far East as a whole, and even 
in North Africa (!) had Manuel Quezon carried out a plan he had broached to 
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both General MacArthur and President Roosevelt, to resign as President of the 
Commonwealth in February, 1942, and return to Manila under the Japanese. 
Such daydreams are often exciting ventures for one’s imagination, but they 
serve little purpose in a purported recital of facts. 

The ‘*Roosevelt-MacArthur Conflict’’? The author hints darkly at a sensa- 
tional exposé throughout the book. He comes to grips with it on pp. 5356 and 
93—98: General MacArthur was angered and embittered by the failure of the 
American Government to place the defense of the Philippines first on its pri- 
ority list. He considered, as did Quezon, that the administration had not made 
strong enough efforts to assist his command. His full indignation eventually 
was leveled at Franklin D. Roosevelt, who he decided was personally to blame 
for this grievous thing. Actually, this ‘‘conflict’’ is anything but a sensation. 
It was no real secret that MacArthur was angered by the policy of dealing with 
Germany before turning to Japan. The late Henry L. Stimson, writing with 
McGeorge Bundy (On Active Service in Peace and War, pp. 395404), tells the 
same story soberly and tactfully. Though his words are carefully chosen, there 
is little question in the mind of his reader that this unfortunate situation did 
exist. The reviewer, for one, preferred Stimson’s telling of the tale. 

In his preface, Dr. Eyre writes: ‘‘In writing my book, I tried my best to be 
thorough in the treatment of the subject and objective in my analysis. I shall 
leave it up to the reader to determine whether cr not I have achieved these 
aims.’’ This reader’s verdict is a sad ‘‘No.”’ 


WESLEY R. FISHEL 
University of California 


The Ancient Khmer Empire. By LAWRENCE PALMER BRIGGS. With a foreword 
by Robert von Heine Gelderen, Vienna. Volume 41, part I of the Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1951, 295 
p. (including 58 figures, 17 maps, 22 building plans). 


This book is the work of a lifetime, a monument of personal devotion and 
steady purpose. The author started collecting his materials as early as 1914, 
the date of his appointment to the post of American consul at Saigon. It was 
then already apparent that a new survey of Khmer ancient history was needed. 
It is indicative of the difficulty of the task that when Mr. Briggs finally began 
writing the first draft of the present book, in 1943, nearly thirty years later, 
scholars and the general public still lacked access to an account of the Khmer 
empire comparable to Krom’s Hindoe Javaansche Geschiedenis or to Winstedt’s 
History of Malaya. Cambodia affords an abundance of historical data from 
ancient Chinese texts as well as unusually rich and instructive recordings of 
Sanskrit and ancient Khmer inscriptions. More than 900 inscriptions have been 
collected by the Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, starting from the Canh in- 
scriptions of the third and fourth centuries A.D. (here referred to on page 13 
note 12) and covering all periods of Cambodian history down to modern times. 
(See p. 253 for the last Sanskrit item.) 
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The situation was one in which the trees concealed the forest, as the French 
phrase has it. A good deal of serviceable inforriation could be found, but it 
lay scattered in apparently conflicting sources difficult to piece together. No 
help could be gleaned from modern local tradition, which had seemingly for- 
gotten even the names of ancient Khmer kings. Furthermore Chinese renderings 
of geographical as well as personal Khmer names frequently had little resem- 
blance to the data gathered from epigraphic records. The odds against the 
historian were really very great. 

When my very learned friend, Professor George Coedés was first appointed 
Director of the Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient in the early thirties, I urged 
him to give us that connected history of Cambodia which his own fruitful labors 
as much as anyone’s had made possible. His answering query was, ‘‘Should I 
then put together what is reliable and what is not?’’ His Histoire ancienne des 
Etats bindouisés d’Extréme-Orient (Hanoi, 1944), later brought up to date and 
republished under a slightly different title, Les Etats hindouisés d’Indochine 
et d’Indonésie (Paris, 1948, Histoire du Monde VIII, 2) has since demonstrated 
that such an unchallenged master as he could in fact produce a large scale 
history of hinduized Southeast Asia based on materials no less reliable than 
those available in many other fields of non-European ancient history. 

Mr. Briggs’ book now carries Coedés’ demonstration one step further. As 
published in 1951, it provides unquestionable proof that within the larger 
framework supplied by M. Coedés’ more extensive survey, Cambodian history 
has become sufficiently ordered to make possible the preparation of a valuable 
and lasting account—provided an alert and painstaking historian should devote 
the energies of a lifetime to the task. Nothing less than this would suffice to 
produce the first comprehensive and scientific history of the Khmer people 
and civilization. 

The documentation of Mr. Briggs’ book is impressive. The author cites some 
750 titles of works and more than 300 inscriptions in French translation (mainly 
by Bergaigne Firrot and Coedés) each of which contributed something to the 
book. His introduction affirms (pp. 4~5) that “‘with very few exceptions every 
important statement of fact or theory..., unless it is stated as the author’s 
opinion or unless it is axiomatic or otherwise universally accepted, is sup- 
ported by a definite authoritative reference of high character, which may easily 
be found so that the reader can determine the value of the statement.’’ Every 
reader will agree that Mr. Briggs’ book bears the hallmark of scholarship as 
clearly as do the works of professional historians in the same field. Indeed if 
a voluntary shift from the role of successful diplomat to that of historian may 
be deemed a promotion, Mr. Briggs has definitely achieved it. 

Although his book deals with many—I should say almost all—problems of 
Khmer anthropology, sociology, religion, architecture, and art, a glance at the 
table of contents (p. 9) will show that its aims and method remain fundamentally 
historical. The divisions and subdivisions do not follow topical headings but 
rather stake out the course of events. Three main periods are contrasted: (a) 
the Funan period, first century A.D. to ca. 550; (b) the Chenla period, ca. 550 
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to 802 A.D.; (c) the Kambuja or Angkor period, 802-1432. The chapter sub- 
divisions mark the reigns of the most conspicuous sovereigns: Jayavarman II, 
Stiryavarman I, Stryavarman II, Jayavarman VII. A few of the reigns have been 
subjected to systematic topical investigation, such as ‘‘Architecture and Art 
before Jayavarman II’’ (pp. 69—80) and ‘‘The funerary temple of Angkor Wat’’ 
(pp. 196-204). 

Whereas the book consistently meets the requirements of the professional 
historian, the general reader will be assisted in following the discussion by 
a clear and demonstrative set of illustrations. These include reproductions of 
many of the jewels of Cambodian art (figures 1, 4, 15, 24, 33, 35, 37, 38, 40, 
44—47), as well as cleverly selected samples of the evolution of plastic motifs 
(the colonade, figure 5, a—d; the lintel, figure 6, a—d). Mr. Briggs has also 
provided short and effective summaries not only of the evolution of art and 
architecture, but also of court organization and social and religious customs, 
each one forming a particular paragraph and interwoven wherever advisable 
with purely historical or genealogical items. (See p. 50a: I $@nvarman and bis 
court; p. 81 a=b: How a king of Cambodia was chosen; p. 133 a: Ancestor 
worship; p. 164a: Water distribution at the capital; p. 230a: Architectural sym- 
bolism of the capital, etc.) 

The transcription of Sanskrit and Khmer words into the Roman alphabet, 
with all of the intricate and elusive diacritical signs involved, has been very 
successfully achieved and checked. I have noticed but very few slips, such as 
maharishi for maharshi (the samdhi !), p. 39 and 286. Some accidental mis- 
takes have been corrected in the index, e.g., Nayottora p. 87, but Nayottara p. 
288. The indexes are one of the most commendable traits of the book, for they 
include a fairly exhaustive bibliography (p. 262—273), a very useful list of 
Inscriptions cited, with location, date, and reference to all editions and trans- 
lations available (pp. 274—277), and a general list of geographical and personal 
names, including Sanskrit and Khmer words and subject matter. May I suggest 
that it would perhaps have been useful to refer to the maps as well as to the 
pages in citing geographical entries? Several modern designations appearing 
in the text, e.g. Porte d’Annam (p. 20) do not seem to be indicated on the maps. 
Modern maps of Indochina, including Vietnam and Cambodia, even if limited to 
main features, would have been helpful. : 

In a few instances, Mr. Briggs’ abbreviated and concise statements appear 
to require prefatory explanations, such as the identification of ‘‘Hinayanaism’’ 
(p. 22) as the southern school of Buddhism. But in this instance Mr. Briggs 
gives a reference to R. le May’s Concise History of Buddhist Art in Siam, 
where the pertinent information is available. The reader would therefore be 
well advised not to overlook any reference, for none of them will be found to 
be perfunctory. 

To sum it up, Mr. Briggs has provided all travellers in Cambodia with a com- 
panion book, concise but well presented, whether the journey is to take place 
in the sanctuary of some of our libraries or among the authentic hazards and 
beauties of the country as it stands now, in the middle of a war-ridden century 
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the first half of which witnessed in Indochina a not unfruitful work of explora- 
tion and clarification of sociological, archeological, and epigraphic fields of 
research. Mr. Briggs pays due homage to the Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, in which that activity centered. The author writes (p. 6) that had it not 
been for the ‘‘herculean’’ labors of that school, his own book ‘‘would not have 
been worth reading—or writing.’’ Despite this generous acknowledgement, the 
fact is clear that Mr. Briggs utilized not only materials collected by others— 
this of course is the common lot of all historians—but included much of himself, 
particularly a capacity for direct observation and breadth of view on Asiatic 
affairs befitting a man first trained to a more active and practical discipline 
than history. Or should I say to history in the making instead of history as it 
lies in dead records? This also contributes to making the book worth reading. 

Is it not a most gratifying example of international cooperation that the bal- 
ance of French archeological research in Cambodia should have been struck in 
such a scholarly and self-denying way by an American consul? After all, I may 
have been a bit wrong when I alluded to the shifting of Mr. Briggs’ accom- 
plishments from diplomatic to purely scholarly objectives. I feel inclined to 
believe that his book achieves both ends. 


PAUL MUS 
Yale University 


Psychological Aspects of the Indonesian Problem. By P. M. VAN WULFFTEN 
PALTHE. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1949. 58 p. $1.00. 


This study illustrates admirably the advantages and the dangers inherent in 
a psycho-anthropological approach to contemporary political problems. Pro- 
fessor van Wulfften Palthe, a noted psychiatrist, and a professor as well as a 
one time rector in the University of Indonesia at Djakarta, has attempted to 
point out certain psychological predispositions in the native Indonesian mind, 
which underlie, in his opinion, the turbulent political developments in the Malay 
Archipelago since 1942. Some of his observations are derived from the nebulous 
borderland between empirical fact and scholastic interpretation and are there- 
fore open to many objections. Most of his views, however, are based on clearly 
verifiable sociological data and his skillful adjustment of these data within a 
psycho-analytic framework makes his work invaluable in a study of the Indo- 
nesian Revolution. His study is all the more noteworthy because it is relatively 
free from the questionable generalizations, which Gabriel Almond had occa- 
sion to point out upon the publication of the psycho-anthropological studies of 
contemporary political life by Kluckhohn and Leighton.’ As a discipline, psycho- 
anthropology is as yet in its infancy. Professor van Wulfften Palthe’s study 
shows that this discipline has less chance to suffer a relapse into its youthful 
past if it is related to a specific environment, whose structure has earlier been 
explored by the established social sciences. 


1 Gabriel A. Almond, ‘‘Anthropology, Political Behavior and International Relations,” 
World Politics 11 (1950), pp. 277—285. 
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The author’s chief contribution is his analysis of the violence and the revo- 
lutionary temper prevalent in Indonesia in recent years. This analysis is pri- 
marily concerned with three distinct aspects of the problem: (1) the sociologi- 
cal phenomenon of the robber band in indigenous life, (2) the psychological 
frustrations resulting from the confused father images based on westernization, 
colonial rule and the Japanese occupation, and (3) the mental outlook of the 
intelligentsia in Indonesia. To the first of these Van Wulfften Palthe has given 
a good deal of attention, because it ‘‘more and more commanded the whole 
situation’’ of conflicting aspirations in Indonesia between 1945 and 1949. The 
robber band is, in his opinion, almost ‘‘a national institution in many Oriental 
countries,’’ hallowed by magico-religious tradition. It has existed in Indo- 
nesian life for centuries and because of its secret nature has usually been 
able to elude authority wherever it operated. It consists of a group of dacoits, 
simple villagers often, who periodically go on a rampok (robbery or destruc- 
tion) spree and for the rest continue to live within the village society. It is 
significant that while the rampok band is feared, it is accepted by tradition: 
‘no matter how the people suffer from the depredations of such a band, they 
regard it as something of a higher order. They feel for it a certain respect and 
even awe, and do not object to paying it material tribute.’’ This attitude of the 
native Community is partly due to the fear of reprisals, partly to associations 
with religious traditions and with the general tenor of Messianic fervor under- 
lying indigenous life. The fact that the band is said to possess a magic relic 
or talisman, which has the power to deflect oncoming bullets from their paths 
and keep the members free from bodily harm adds to the prestige of the group. 

In addition to the bands, there were in pre-revolutionary Indonesia move- 
ments of a Hindu-Buddhistic or Islamic character, composed of religious fa- 
natics who periodically stirred the countryside with their incendiary prophesies 
and their advocacy of a perang sabil (‘‘Holy War’’), designed to purify religion 
and drive out the Europeans. The Diponegoro tradition, the prophesies of King 
Djojobojo and the Samin movement are noted cases in point.” Van Wulfften 
Palthe shows that in the revolutionary period these rampok bands, supported 
by religious extremism provided much of the backbone of native resistance 
against the Dutch. 

Van Wulfften Palthe shows that this predisposition to extremist behavior 
was skillfully utilized by the Japanese during their occupation of Indonesia. 
The Japanese left nothing undone to rally indigenous movements of one sort or 
another around a hard core of violent resistance against the West as a whole. 
This did not only occur for purposes of supporting the Japanese war effort, but 
according to van Wulfften Palthe also had a long-range objective. For if the 
Japanese would lose the war, the seeds of extremism which they had helped to 
sow, would make any attempted return on the part of colonial powers abortive. 
To that end, Japanese authorities formed numerous semi-military native auxil- 
iaries, collectively referred to as Hei-hos, who, though ill-equipped, underwent 

*Mededeelingen der Regeering omtrent enkele Onderwerpen van algemeen Belang, 


1920 (Batavia, 1920), pp. 5-7; G. W. Drewes, Drie Javaansche Goeroe’s (Leyden, 
1925), J. van der Kroef, ‘Prince Dipone goro,’’ Far Eastern Quarterly 8 (1949), pp. 424—450. 
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a period of arduous training in expectation of the ultimate liberation of Indo- 
nesia. Every method was used to whip up popular sentiment against the Dutch 
and the West during this training period. The Dutch parliamentary commis- 
sionvan Poll—which visited Indonesia in 1947 to obtain first hand information 
concerning the effects of the Japanese occupation on Indonesia, declared for 
example in its reports: 

...the military training was devised in such a way as to rouse a Berserker fury in order 
to make them (i.e. Indonesians) fight in the war against the Whites. For this purpose 
they let them do spear and bayonet attacks against stuffed dolls. Those attacks had to 
be done under loud roaring and they had to thrust as hard as they could. When the roar- 
ing was not loud enough and the thrusts not deep enough the attacks had to be repeated 
so long till the desired degree of excitement had been reached. Nothing was left un- 
tried to bring the fury against the Whites to the boiling point. If they have succeeded 
only partially in this—the result of it especially on the younger people showed some 
time later in murders and nameless horrors—this was surely not the fault of the efforts 
of the Japanese.... 


Van Wulfften Palthe contends that the entire period of colonial domination pre- 
pared the Indonesian masses for the ‘‘berserker fury.’’ Psychologically co- 
lonialism produced a prolonged period of frustration. Although many peoples in 
Indonesia—notably the Javanese—possess a high degree of civilization, they 
were incapable of expressing their cultural traditions. Their law, religion, 
government and social traditions were constantly impinged upon, modified and 
often destroyed by Western technology and concepts. The colonial regime al- 
ways kept a watchful eye on the cultural discontent that could so easily be 
transformed into political upheavals. But when in the Second World War Dutch 
colonial dominion crumbled and the restraints and inhibitions disappeared, 
rampok made its appearance on an unprecedented scale; this was the so-called 
‘*Bersiap’’ period in Indonesian history, the period when Dutch authority had 
collapsed and the Japanese had not yet taken over control, a period when in 
the words of the author, ‘‘the mildest people of the earth’’ were ‘‘collectively 
running amok.’’ Not only the simple villager was swept away by this fury; the 
intellectuals and the leaders of the nationalist movement were similarly af- 
fected. For this last group the psychological confusion was perhaps even 
greater. The intellectuals, those educated in accordance with Western ideas, 
suffered what the author calls a ‘‘double, unintegrated Super-Ego,’’ as the re- 
sult of their education. In their early childhood these intellectuals had been 
shaped by one set of mores, derived from tradition and modified by native traits 
into the original Super-Ego. Upon attendance at a Western school a new set of 
values and new inhibitions and restraints were imposed, resulting in a new and 
different Super-Ego. Both images demand adherence, placing an even greater 
strain on the Ego. With the defeat of the Dutch and the later collapse of the 
Japanese regime the Super-Egos fell apart. Their positive residue concentrated 
itself on a mother image (primarily the iboe partiwi—Mother Earth, symbolized 


’The Report of the Parliamentary Commission (States-General) Dutch East Indies 
(The Hague, 1947), p. 23. 
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in the Republic), while the negative feeling of hate was transformed into the 
we!l-known destruction of and rebellion against the father-image, i.e. the West. 
The fanatical hatred for the Dutch, even among the Western educated, ‘‘rea- 
sonable’’ Indonesians, finds its origin according to van Wulfften Palthe in the 
conflict of a dual Super-Ego and its sudden collapse in the past few years. 

To those who would object that the Westernization of the Indonesian pro- 
vided him with additional outlets in cultural expression and made for assimi- 
lation of Western ideas, the author points out that the Indonesian world only 
came in contact with a few select facets of Western culture, viz., ‘‘the intel- 
lectual and materialistic.’’ What the Dutch brought to Indonesia, was according 
to van Wulfften Palthe, primarily ‘‘technological ‘activity’ and applied sci- 
ence.’’ Religion, philosophy, literature made only a faint impression, the thought 
process and the historic-sociological structures behind the technology being 
rarely understood by native intellectuals. The result was that ‘‘Westernization”’ 
per se, by no means meant the development of sympathy for the West. In this 
connection it is perhaps also worthwhile to refer to the short interpretation of 
Indonesian nationalist aims made by Soetan Sjahrir, the former premier of the 
Indonesian Republic. Sjahrir wrote concerning Indonesian aspirations that ‘‘in 
their tendency to acquire Western knowledge and technique, most people showed 
an inner seclusion. While they wanted to master Western knowledge and power, 
they were indifferent regarding the origin from which that knowledge and tech- 
nique eventually have sprung, namely the culture and mind of the West. This 
phenomenon caused a situation of inner uncertainty in life....’* Even if the 
Indonesian mastered the technology and administrative efficiency of the West, 
the Dutch colonial administration before the Second World War rarely offered 
him a suitable post.’ The result was additional tension emanating from the 
Dutch Super-Ego and this in turn increased the intensiry of the fanatic desire 
to destroy the father-image and to prevent its reimpos‘cion during revolutionary 
days. 

This state of mind, even among those who had received the benefits of a 
rationalized Western education, accounts for the doctrinaire, apodictic approach 
that so many Indonesians have toward colonial rule. Colonial “‘realists,’’ i.e. 
those who have pointed out the material and medical blessings an indigenous 
population receives from colonial dominion and those who believe that eco- 
nomic and social improvements cannot be brought about without the continued 
assistance of the West, will find that their arguments have no meaning for many 


“*Our nationalism and its substance: freedom, social justice and human dignity.”’ 
The Voice of Free Indonesia, April 27, 1946, p. 3. Compare also Sjahrir’s Onze Strijd 
(Djakarta, 1946), pp. 5—8. 

5 See the pronouncement of the former Lieutenant-GovernomGeneral of the Netherlands 
East Indies, H. J. van Mook, Indonesie, Nederland en de Wereld (Amsterdam, 1949), pp. 
14—15: **...it is absolutely certain that Dutch policy since 1931 had become stratified 
in conservatism.... It has been the chief malady of this policy that during an entire 
century it was unable to visualize the inevitable emancipation of the Asiatic colonies. 
The resulting retardation in terms of the needs of the times, was not even so much to 
be found in the political institutions themselves, as in the insufficient absorption of 
Indonesians into the upper, controlling level of society.’’ 
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Indonesian nationalists. Not because the latter aren’t aware of the socio- 
economic difficulties that independence brings, but because their ideology is 
no longer ‘‘rational’’ and bases its concept of freedom on dogmatic terms. 
Every argument is countered, as the author notes, with the dogmatic words: “‘It 
is my conviction’’; common sense is gone and with it any susceptibility to 
reasonable persuasion. At the same time there is a regression, among the best 
educated, to a belief in magic; ‘‘there appeared the long hair, as with Samson, 
the symbol of strength,’’ and the wildest excesses are perpetrated in the name 
of some belief in supernatural invulnerability. ‘In these groups the belief in 
magic causality and omnipotence was not so much a primitivism as an expres- 
sion of pathological narcissism,’’ contends van Wulfften Palthe. The love for 
flashy uniforms and military bombast, so evident among revolutionary leaders 
in the period 1945—1947, would seem to bear out this view, as does the identi- 
fication of these leaders with the magico-ritualistic names of heroic tradition: 
Diponegoro, Troenodjojo and Agoeng. In all their actions they express an un- 
dercurrent of violence and of dynamic struggle: ‘‘They want to conquer their 
liberty, they won’t have it presented to them; thus it is becoming a struggle for 
the sake of the struggle itself.’’ Other observers have noted how in contemporary 
Indonesia, this tradition of the fight for its own sake still lingers. It is evident 
in the numerous slogans making use of the words perdjoan and perdijoan terous 
(i.e. ‘“fight’’ and ‘‘keep on fighting’’) which one reads everywhere. ‘‘One fights 
for everything and everybody...their national struggle demands an epic of 
war,’’ as one student® put it. This condition also underlies the continued ac- 
tivity of such bands as the Darul Islam in West-Java. This organization par- 
takes of the same traditional rampok character described above, although it 
nominally has a religious platform as well, based on a revolutionary ideology 
in the establishment of an Islamic theocracy.” For the sake of a peaceful de- 
velopment of Indonesia as a whole, and not in the least because of the ethnic 
differences which recently have brought sudden rebellions throughout the Archi- 
pelago, van Wulfften Palthe points out that this tradition of violence will have 
to be destroyed. Perhaps this is one reason for the emphasis placed on unity 
and a strong centralized government in the program of the present leaders of 
the country. 

Perhaps the major disadvantage of van Wulfften Palthe’s study is his pro- 
nounced pro-Dutch bias, and the oversimplification of his approach. The former 
is quite evident when he entirely disregards motivational factors in the popular 
mind that do not derive from rampok sociology and psychological frustration. 
After reading his work, one has the impression, that the Indonesian revolu- 
tionaries who ‘‘attacked Sherman tanks armed only with bamboo spears’’ were 
either in a state of self-hypnosis or motivated by the neurotic springs in their 
collective character. While it appears certain that for the masses this collec- 


6]. van Baal, *‘De Westerse Beschaving als constante Factor in het hedendaagse 
Acculturatieeproces,’’ Indonesie, vol. 2 (1948), p. 129. 
7™C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, ‘*The Dar-ul Islam movement in West Jave,’’ Pacific 


Affairs, vol. 23 (1950), pp. 164—84. 
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tive psychosis holds true in many respects, one cannot justly discount the 
genuine idealism and sincerity underlying nationalist behavior. The magic word 
**Merdeka’’ surely was more than a popular catcheall slogan employed to whip 
up emotional frustration to the pitch of extremism. Another point in the author’s 
argument which seems open to dispute is his contention that the projected co- 
operation between the Dutch and the Republic in the Netherlands Indonesian 
Union, will ultimately do away with the deep seated mutual resentment felt in 
both countries. By the very factors which van Wulfften Palthe has indicated, it 
would seem that the psychological frustration in many popular levels of Indo- 
nesia alone, will require more than a contrived administrative framework to al- 
leviate. Since political factors, such as the dispute concerning the status of 
New Guinea, will continue to strain relations between the two partners, hatred 
for the Dutch is likely to continue. On the whole the author has made too little 
effort to relate his psychological observations to specific political events or 
to economic conditions, and as a result some of his views may justly be regarded 
as standing in need of careful review by other social scientists. However de- 
spite these limitations one cannot but wish that those who formulated policy 
during the Dutch-Indonesian dispute had taken cognizance of the author’s 
suggestions. 


JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 
Michigan State College 


Malaya’s First British Pioneer: The Life of Francis Light. By H. P. CLODD. 
London: Luzac, 1948. xiv, 166 p. 


Malaya is one of the areas where the administrative ability of the British 
has left an impressive historical record. Of the remarkable Britishers whose 
imprint has been stamped upon Malaya, one, Stamford Raffles, is exceedingly 
well known; the other, Francis Light, is all but unknown. 

Holland controlled most of the Malay Peninsula at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Indeed all of this lush region would have been held by the men of 
Amsterdam if Francis Light, in 1786, had not taken over the Island of Penang 
in the name of the East India Company. This move prevented Holland from ad- 
vancing and also gave Stamford Raffles the opportunity in 1819 to obtain the 
Island of Singapore. 

In Malaya’s First British Pioneer: The Life of Francis Light, the great 
achievements of a notable figure have been made available. The author, H. P. 
Clodd, formerly Unofficial Member of the Federal Council of the Federated 
Malay States, has written a well-documented and readable book. There are 
chapters on plans for a settlement in Malaya, the occupation of Penang, the 
progress of the Settlement, the attack of the Sultan of Kedah on Penang, ad- 
ministrative matters, social conditions in the Settlement, the French attempt to 
capture Penang, the last years of Francis Light, followed by an enlightening 
Appendix and a brief bibliography which will be of value to all who seek fur- 
ther information on the early days of British rule in Malaya. 
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One of the most valuable parts of this brief study is Chapter VIII, contain- 
ing an excellent historical picture of late 18th century conditions in Malaya, 
and expressing Light’s concern for the future progress of the Colony as well 
as his regard for the native inhabitants. It was necessary, said Light, for 
Government to appoint a successor to the present Superintendent ‘‘that he may 
acquire in due time a competent knowledge of the people, their language and 
their customs. A mild and at the same time an active Government is necessary.’”’ 


(p. 97). 
THOMAS E. ENNIS 


West Virginia University 


The Chinese in Southeast Asia. By VICTOR PURCELL. London and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951. xxxvii, 801 p. $11.50. 


The nine or ten million Chinese living in Southeast Asia are now recognized 
as the most important single group common to the entire area. They play vital 
roles in each of the local economies; they are disproportionately represented 
among the educated and the professionals; and their political role has, with 
the ascendancy of the Communist regime in China, become a crucial determinant 
of the future course of the whole region. In spite of their importance, however, 
the West knows extremely little about the Naneyang Chinese. In these circum- 
stances, Dr. Victor Purcell has performed a very valuable service by publish- 
ing his comprehensive survey of the history and contemporary position of the 
Chinese in Southeast Asia. As a former Malayan colonial servant with over 25 
years of experience and with a knowledge of spoken and written Chinese, Dr. 
Purcell has special qualifications for his task. 

The book suffers principally from under-organization. Unable to decide on 
either a chronological or a topical presentation, the author combined the two 
approaches, with confusing and inconsistent results. His introductory chapters 
on the area as a whole, rather than presenting a general picture, contain in- 
formation on each country in no less detail than is found in later, more specific 
chapters. The main body of the text is divided into separate parts on Burma, 
Siam, Indochina, Malaya (including Singapore), British Borneo (Sarawak, Brunei 
and North Borneo), Indonesia, and the Philippines. Each section begins with a 
chapter on demography, followed by an historical survey which for certain coun- 
tries is brought to 1948 uninterrupted, but which for others is broken at one or 
more arbitrary points for chapters on education, economics, and other topics 
which the author feels merit special attention. As a consequence, the actual 
period to which a discussion refers is often in doubt, few topics are dealt with 
in the same way for each country, and in the case of several countries impor- 
tant topics are ignored altogether, e.g., Chinese education in Indochina and 
the Philippines and the Chinese press in Indochina and North Borneo. Data for 
1949=50 on all topics covered are found in the postscript at the end of the book. 

Throughout his work, Dr. Purcell maintains a rigid objectivity and allows 
the facts and sources to speak for themselves. The sections on early history 
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are written primarily by quoting and paraphrasing European writers-a tech- 
nique which involves maximum local color and contemporary flavor but mini- 
mum analysis or explicit statement of historical trends. For the most part, the 
author declines to evaluate and analyze, but contents himself with pointing up 
contradictions and differing interpretations. Several sections of earlier drafts 
were distributed to various ‘‘experts,’’ 
footnotes. This procedure, while complicating the reader’s attempt to arrive at 
conclusions, adds a welcome touch of controversy and amply demonstrates Dr. 
Purcell’s lack of academic conceit. Entirely commendable is the author’s 
ability to transcend his role as a former British colonial administrator. His 
discussion of the anti-Chinese bias of the British and of their recent policies 
in Malaya is remarkably objective. 

For all his special qualifications, Dr. Purcell unfortunately lacks familiarity 
with the social scientific point of view. Until very recently, colonial adminis- 
trators had no incentive or opportunity to obtain technical training in anthro- 
pology and sociology. The reader of The Chinese in Southeast Asia should 
therefore expect to find continual confusion between social and biological and 
between cultural and racial factors. He will read such statements as: ‘“‘It is his 
patience in adversity, his adaptability, his determination, his good humour, 
and his reliance that makes the individual Chinese...such an admirable bio- 
logical specimen.’’ (p. xxxvi). And he will be confused by the author’s con- 
flicting definitions of ‘‘Chinese’’ which distinguish imprecisely between ethnic 
Chinese and carriers of Chinese culture. 

More serious consequences of this shortcoming are seen in the author’s in- 
adequate treatment of social organization generally and of culture change in 
particular. Of vital importance to an understanding of contemporary Southeast 
Asia problems is the degree to which the Chinese in each area have accepted 
the culture of, and sought to identify themselves with the group of highest 
prestige and/or numerical superiority in the area. Dr. Purcell has incidentally 
presented considerable material bearing on this topic of assimilation. He con- 
cludes that throughout Southeast Asia the Chinese are ‘‘the same people’’ with 
an ‘“‘essential nature” of their own, and that ‘‘their customs, their religion, 
their attitude of mind have an almost uncanny similarity.’’ (pp. 656—58). How- 
ever, he goes on, various traits of this basic character are brought out or not 
according to the differing pressures and influences to which Chinese in differ- 
ent parts of Southeast Asia have been and are subjected. This theoretical 
framework for analyzing culture change might have served had the author clearly 
stated the differing pressures and influences and traced their effect. The de- 
velopment of Chinese education is given fairly full treatment in the case of 
several countries, and here the author’s analysis and interpretation are of real 
value in understanding the forces retarding or accelerating assimilation. On 
the other hand, the treatment of family and kinship, formal social organization, 
and religion is inadequate, unfunctional, and formalistic. 

Dr. Purcell defines his major task, however, not in terms of assimilation or 
the functioning of contemporary society, but rather as the assessment of the 


many of whose comments are found in 
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advantage or disadvantage of the overseas Chinese to the countries in which 
they have traded or settled. Most of the adverse criticism, says the author, 
can be reduced to a few specific charges, among them that the Chinese are 
profiteering, usurious, and parasitic; that they maintain a stranglehold on re- 
tail trade and that they create enclaves of Chinese nationalism in their adopted 
countries. The author recognizes the Chinese trade monopoly of several crucial 
commodities in various countries, and he reasonably attributes this to the com- 
paratively greater business competence of the Chinese. In distributing goods 
and supplying credit, the Chinese are held to perform a necessary economic 
function, and Dr. Purcell maintains that they are no more greedy, usurious or 
parasitic than other peoples performing similar ‘‘middleman’’ functions. He 
accuses many Europeans of anti-Chinese bias deriving from fear of successful 
competition and from identification with native peoples afraid of the Chinese. 

Dr. Purcell is less sanguine on one count: He concludes that the rise of 
Chinese nationalism is a ‘‘misfortune’’ for both the overseas Chinese and their 
adopted countries. (p. 668). Now that nationalism and patriotism for Chinese 
often involves pro~Communism, the countries of Southeast Asia have an ex- 
tremely critical problem to solve. Dr. Purcell’s survey, which carries develop- 
ments of only selected topics beyond 1948, contains little information on the 
Chinese Communist offensive. He stresses, however, that ‘‘1n the present crisis, 
the great and deplorable weakness of the Chinese in Southeast Asia is the 
absence of effective leadership.’’ (p. 670). 

The usefulness of the book is greatly enhanced by a good index and an ex- 
tensive bibliography. It is decreased, however, by the complete lack of con- 
sistency in romanizing Chinese and by citing only in translated or romanized 
form the few Chinese works consulted. 

For all its shortcomings, The Chinese in Southeast Asia is a work monu- 
mental in scope which contains a mass of useful fact and considerable informed 
opinion. Scholars in the field are very much in Dr. Purcell’s debt; his survey 
is a firm basis for their further research. 

G. WILLIAM SKINNER 


Cornell University 


Land Utilization in Australia. By S. M. WADHAM and G. L. WOOD. Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press, 2nd ed., xx, 376. Distributed by Cambridge 
University Press, $5.50. 


For more than a decade the first edition of this book (1939) has been an 
authoritative work on the rural economic geography of Australia. The second 
edition is an expanded though not greatly modified version that will be wel- 
comed by students of Australian land use. There are 29 additional plates on 
fine quality paper, 26 more figures (maps, graphs), an added chapter, ‘The 
Effects of World War II on Australian Farming Industries,’’ and numerous tables, 
which, however are not numbered or indicated in the ‘‘Contents.’’ Many of the 
maps are reproduced without appreciable change from the earlier edition, but 
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some have been improved by the use of preferred techniques and in the re- 
alignment of regional boundaries. Several line graphs have become bar graphs. 
Most of the tables contain more recent statistical information than was avail- 
able at the time of the first edition. Little of all this postdates the last year of 
World War II, but it does reveal interesting wartime changes in rural land use, 
such as the marked increase in the production of currants, sultanas, and lexias, 
the increase in the area irrigated, and the increase in irrigated land under citrus 
fruits. Some useful additions include: the January and July rainfall maps; the 
rain variability map, although this shows increasing variability with decreasing 
intensity of shading; the maps showing length of the growing season, contours, 
distribution of soil erosion; and the simplified soil map. Titles of maps and 
figures have been expanded to advantage. 

Also, Chapter VI, ‘‘The Relation Between Wool Markets and Land Utiliza- 
tion,’’ has undergone major revision, and there is some rearrangement and con- 
solidation in Chapter XIV, ‘‘Forestry.’’ In Chapter XVI there is an added sec- 
tion on ‘Economic Policies During World War II.’’ Omitted from the 2nd edition 
is the colorful and expensive vegetation map, Figure 19 in the first edition. It 
is regretful that the table of clearing costs (Page 65) in the new edition has 
not been brought up to date, with the wartime and postwar rises in labor costs. 

On the whole, the authors seem not to have changed their views appreciably 
on the subject of land utilization and settlement in Australia, and this, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, merely serves to indicate that they were and are now on the 
right track. The fact that the Australian Government is proceeding today with 
more caution and scientific survey in its experiments designed to people Aus- 
tralia with permanent and successful settlers, and is proceeding along obviously 
sounder lines than prevailed in the interwar decades, can be attributed in part, 
no doubt, to the cautions urged in the first edition of this essential study. 


ROBERT G. BOWMAN 
University of Nebraska 


Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen. By ERICH HAENISCH. 2nd Edition. 
Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1948. XVIII, 196. 


The Secret History is the most famous and ancient work of Mongolian litera- 
ture and an important source on Mongolian history. It was written in 1240 but 
is known in a more recent transcription with Chinese characters rendering the 
Mongolian pronunciation of the XIV century. The existence of this has long 
been known. Professor Haenisch was, however, the first to publish the restora- 
tion of the original text, a glossary of all the words found in the text, anda 
German translation. Professor F. W. Cleaves has already given a favorable 
evaluation of this book (HJAS 12. 1949. 497-534). The present reviewer like- 
wise published a review of the work (Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft 99, 1950, 274=—281). 

This book is the second, improved and corrected edition of Haenisch’s trans- 
lation of the Secret History, which first appeared in 1941. The Secret History 
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is a difficult Middle-Mongolian text containing many unknown words and lo- 
cutions. Therefore, many passages cannot be understood correctly at the first 
attempt, but need continuous research such as is being conducted at the pres- 
ent time by Professor Cleaves and particularly by the Reverend Antoine Mostaert 
(‘Sur quelques passages de l’Histoire Secréte des Mongols.’’ 1. HJAS 13. 
1950. 285=361), both of whom have corrected a number of mistaken transla- 
tions by former explorers. 

The preface of Haenisch’s book contains general information about the source 
and the history of its study. A brief list of reference books follows on p. XVIII. 
At the present time it can be completed by the titles of the articles mentioned 
above and particularly by Pelliot’s posthumous edition of the Secret History. 

The Mongolian original is not divided into chapters, but for the convenience 
of the reader Haenisch divided his translation into 12 chapters. The first chap- 
ter (p. 1) deals with the prehistoric period and the birth of Temujin, Chingis 
Khan. The following chapters describe his youth, his imprisonment by the 
hostile Taijiut tribe, his relations with the Khan of the Kereit tribe, Ong Khan, 
the rise of Temujin to power, and the assuming of the name Chingis, its real 
etymology remaining obscure (p. 24); the end of his rival, Jamukha; the organi- 
zation of Chingis Khan’s army and civil administration, and so on. The final 
chapter deals with his death, the election of his son, Ogedei, and the organi- 
zation of the empire. 

Notes and indexes of names of rivers, places, etc. follow (p. 175). The book 
contains numerous illustrations and maps. 

Haenisch’s book is a valuable source for historians and anthropologists, but 
it is also instructive for general readers. When the precise meaning of particular 
expressions is of importance the corrections made by Mostaert and Cleaves 
should be taken into consideration. The German terminology used by Haenisch 
should not be taken literally in all the cases, e.g. the translation of the Mon- 
golian word khan as German Herzog (i.e. duke) is not the most fortunate one. 

In my judgment Haenisch’s translation is a useful contribution to scholarship. 


NICHOLAS POPPE 


University of Washington 


Po goram i pustyniam Srednei Azii (Through the Mountains and Deserts of 
Middle Asia). By V. A. OBRUCHEV. Moscow-Leningrad, Academy of Sci- 
ences of the USSR; Popular Scientific Series, 1948. 244 p. 


Obruchev’s book tells the reader about six trips in Russian Turkestan and in 
the border area of Dzungaria. The scientific results of these travels were pub- 
lished in Russian in several works by the same author, of which the following 
may be mentioned here as the most important: The Transcaspian Lowlands, The 
Borderlands of Dzungaria (3 vol. 1912—1940), and The soil riches of Bordering 
Dzungaria (Moscow, 1932). 

The book to be reviewed is intended for general readers and, therefore, does 
not require special knowledge of geology or the areas concerned. It deals with 
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travels in the Turkmen area and other parts of Russian Turkestan and in Chi- 
nese Dzungaria. 

Obruchev undertook his first journey in Turkmen in 1886, soon after he 
graduated from the geologic institute. He was granted a research scholarship 
by the management of the Transcaspian Railroad, then in process of construc- 
tion. That railroad was an important lane for the Russian expansion in Turke- 
stan and its construction was started soon after the Russian annexation of 
that vast territory. 

The reader learns in the first chapter that Obruchev’s interest in little known 
countries awakened in his childhood in consequence of adventure reading. His 
teacher, Professor Mushketov, was also responsible for his interest in geography 
and geology. In the same chapter the author deals with his voyage across the 
Caspian Sea. The following chapters describe his preparations for a long journey 
through deserts, his trip by horse along the borders of Kara Kum (ch. III) which 
according to Obruchev’s observations is not a true desert, because there are 
vegetation and fauna (p. 20) and the soil in certain parts consists of loess (p. 
31). This section is followed by a lively description of the journey to the frontier 
of Afghanistan (ch. IV) and to the Kushka River, where Obruchev observed 
interesting ancient manemade caves (p. 43). 

The second journey in Russian Turkestan was made in 1887 across the Amu 
Darya (Oxus) River to Bukhara and to Samarkand (ch. VII=IX). 

Chapters X and XI contain a fascinating description of a trip along the Amu 
Darya and the Uzboi, made in 1888. Uzboi is commonly considered as the 
ancient bed of the Amu Darya, but Obruchev refutes this theory (p. 92). 

The end of Chapter XII (‘‘Forty Years Later’’) in which the author compares 
the general position of the Turkmen area in 1886—88 with that under Soviet 
domination in 1939 (p. 106) is a loosely attached appendix describing the great 
achievements of the Soviets, not connected organically with the rest of the 
book, making an excellent impression by its absolutely non-political general 
tone. 

The second part of the book contains a narration of three trips in Dzungaria 
(in 1905, 1906, and 1909), a region which attracted Obruchev’s attention after 
his conversation with the Austrian geologist Suess who was greatly interested 
in that then unknown area (p. 110). The reader will find here a description of a 
trip across the Kirghiz steppe (ch. XIII) to Lake Ebi Nor (ch. XIV) in the Tar- 
bagatai Mountains, and in the Manrak and Saur ranges, etc. The general con- 
clusion is that none of the mountain ranges of the Dzungarian border area con- 
stitutes part of the Altai system. Some ranges belong to the Kirghiz mountain 
ranges, others to the system of the T’ien Shan (p. 237). Obruchev also refutes © 
the hypothesis about the ‘‘mountain knot’’ between the ranges of Saur, Tar- 
bagatai, and Urkashar. 

The most important soil riches of Dzungaria are gold, brown coal, and as- 
phalt. Obruchev found only traces of oil (p. 240). 

A list of reference works concludes the book (pp. 241=242). This book con- 
tains 88 pictures giving an idea of the areas and places dealt with, though 
they are rather unsatisfactory from the point of view of photographic technique. 
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A serious lack in this publication is that it does not contain a map to facilitate 
following Obruchev’s intricate itinerary. 
NICHOLAS POPPE 


University of Washington 


Iz istorii velikikh russkikh geograficheskikh otkrytii v Severnom Ledovitem i 
Tikhom okeanakh: XVIl—pervaia polovina XVIII v. (From the history of 
the great Russian geographical discoveries in the Arctic and Pacific 
Oceans in the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth centuries). By 
A. V. EFIMOV. Moscow: Gosudarstvennoie Izdatel’stvo Geograficheskoi 
Literatury, 1950. 318 p. 


The American reader who will venture beyond the first pages of the usual 
Soviet diatribe against ‘‘the bourgeois historians of Western Europe and America, 
who serve the capitalistic monopolies in faith and truth, are infected by na- 
tionalism and chauvinism, believe in shameful racialism...,’’ a diatribe which 
sounds more like some sort of Communist loyalty oath than the sincere con- 
viction of a Russian historian, will be rewarded for his patience. The book is 
a serious, comprehensive and critical study of Russian explorations overseas, 
particularly in northwestern America. There are many useful footnotes, repro- 
ductions of sixty-one maps (primarily of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries), and a fifty-five page appendix of documents. The study is a 
revised and enlarged edition of a book by the same title published in the pre- 
ceding year. It is intended not only for geographers and historians, but also 
““for the wide circles of the Soviet intelligentsia.’’ Unfortunately the repro- 
ductions in the book under review are far less clear than those in the earlier 
publication. 

The study was ostensibly undertaken to fill the gap which exists in Marxian 
literature (and other literature, for that matter) concerning ‘‘the discovery and 
exploration of North America from the side of Russia.’’ Professor Efimov writes 
that although ‘‘in a certain sense it will be correct to consider that Columbus 
discovered America,...it would be more correct to say that Columbus began 
the discovery of America....’’ Many more explorers were needed really to dis- 
cover America, and among them Russians were prominent. ‘‘The vast areas of 
northwestern America were discovered, explored and described by Russian 
navigators and by them alone....”’ 

Professor Efimov divides Russian explorations in the Pacific Ocean into 
three stages: (1) the period of 1696—1711, during which information about 
America was collected and interest was aroused in the colonization of eastern 
Siberia and the islands and continents of the Pacific Ocean (2) the period 
1711-1725, which saw voyages to the Kuril Islands, the Shantarskie Islands 
and the Sea of Okhotsk, the discovery of a sea route from Okhotsk to Kam- 
chatka, and merchant Nagibin’s naval expedition to North America (3) the period 
1725—1737, during which Bering and Chirikov were sent out to learn whether 
America and Asia were contiguous, during which Fedorov and Gvozdev reached 
the shores of America and Mel’nikov tried to do the same, first by boat and 
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then with dogs across the ice, during which a second large Kamchatkan ex- 
pedition was organized to discover a route to America and Japan as well as to 
investigate the northern shores of Siberia, and during which plans were made 
for the colonization of vast areas in South America. (These plans did not ma- 
terialize as the colonization of North America proved more desirable on ac- 
count of climate and proximity. But even there, activities were delayed until 
the eastern part of Siberia, which had to serve as a base for the movement to 
Alaska, had been more thoroughly explored.) 

After surveying the geographical concepts about northeastern Asia prevalent 
in the Ancient World and during the Middle Ages, the contributions of Dezhnev, 
Evreinov, Kipriianov, Mel’nikov, Fedorov, Gvozdev, Bering, Chirikov and other 
Russian explorers to the broadening of geographical knowledge, Russian plans 
to colonize America, and the economic ties between Russia and America in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, Professor Efimov reaches the following 
conclusions: 

(1) The Russian expeditions to America in the first half of the eighteenth 
century were not exclusively scientific or geographical in intent or import, as 
commonly stated. 

(2) The development of trade with the East and with America was not a pri- 
mary goal of these expeditions. 

(3) America entered into the sphere of Russian foreign policy not in 1809, 
when formal diplomatic relations were established between Russia and the 
United States, nor during the War of Independence, but considerably earlier: 
after Peter I had defeated Sweden, and Russia, ‘‘having become the most power- 
ful empire in the world,’’ plunged into world politics. 

(4) The Russian expeditions can be understood only when viewed as parts, 
and important parts, of a whole historical process. The basic problem in the 
relations between Russia and America was the question of Russia’s boundaries 
in the East, ‘‘of their expansion and their security.’’ (Bering’s first Kamchatkan 
expedition was organized when Peter I, after a boundary dispute with the Man- 
chu Court, wished to consult a map of Siberia [1724] and was informed that the 
Senate had no satisfactory map of that region, only some Chinese ones, printed 
in Peking [by order of the Emperor K’ang-hsi], on which the bordering areas of 
Siberia were also shown.) 

(5) Great geographical discoveries were not confined to the west; they were 
also made in the east. Russian explorers reconnoitered, described and put on 
the map Siberia, determined the outlines of the northern and northeastern part 
of the Asiatic continent and the northern part of America from the Pacific 
Ocean side, ascertained the separation of the Asiatic and American continents 
and their relationship to each other, discovered the Chukotski Peninsula, Kam- 
chatka, Sakhalin, and the Amur, determined the relationship of the Japanese 
islands to the Asiatic mainland, discovered America from the side of Russia, 
and began the colonization of Alaska. In the nineteenth century the Russians 
discovered Antarctica. 

(6) An important feature of the Russian discoveries was the large part played 
by the local inhabitants of Siberia. 
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(7) Russian discoveries contributed to the geographical knowledge of Western 
Europe and the East. Russian cartography influenced the cartography of many 
western and eastern countries. 

GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN 

The Florida State University 


Geograficheskie Issledovaniia Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Respubliki (Geographical 
Explorations of the Mongolian Peoples Republic). By E. M. MURZAEV, 
Moscow-Leningrad, Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1948. 


This work represents research done by the Soviet Academy of Sciences’ 
Institute of Geography and Mongolian Commission. It is written under the su- 
pervisory editorship of the distinguished Soviet geographer and geologist, V. 
A. Obruchev. Murzaev’s book is a detailed historical account of various sci- 
entific expeditions and their work in Mongolia. The treatment is historical, 
with extensive reference to the various investigators’ names and activities. 
This book should not be confused with another work by the author published in 
the same year, 1948, and carrying a partly similar title, Mongolian Peoples 
Republic. (FEO, 9 [May, 1950], 370=72). 

The Geographical Explorations of the Mongolian Peoples Republic may be 
characterized as an expansion of one portion of Murzaev’s other book. 

Geographical Explorations, after an introduction which contains the cus- 
tomary salutations and encomiums for the Soviet record in Mongolia, consists 
of the following chapters: 


1, Early explorations in Mongolia (Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Centuries) 

2. Travels of envoys, missionaries, traders, early scientists in Mongolia 
(Seventeenth Century to 1870) 

3. Significant Russian explorations of Mongolia (1870 to 1917) 

4. Systematic and varied geographic knowledge of the Mongolian Peoples 
Republic (1918=1946) 


In addition, there is a very extensive bibliography of geographic material on 
Mongolia of almost twenty pages. This list, however, is not complete because, 
for example, the works of the well-known specialists in MongoliamG. I. Borovka, 
B. H. Kazakevich, N. N. Poppe and A. D. Simukov—are not included. 

This book contains almost no collateral material on the social institutions 
of the area. It does contain the most extensive list of explorations so far com- 
piled in any one book. The full accounts of the explorations have to be ob- 
tained from other works, but their chronicling and evaluation by a Soviet writer 
is systematically presented. 

The work is of more value to the student of natural history than to the stu- 
dent of the social sciences, but to the latter it shows how active the Russians 
and particularly the Soviets have been in investigating the geology, the botany, 
the zoology and the topography of this very strategic area. 


WILLIAM B. BALLIS 


University of Washington 
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Handbook of Oriental History. By Members of the Department of Oriental His- 
tory, School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. Edited 
by C. H. Philips. London: Offices of the Royal Historical Society, 1951. 
viii, 265 p. 

This convenient work of reference comprises five sections: the Near and 
Middle East, India and Pakistan, Southeast Asia and the Archipelago, China, 
and Japan. Within each section, by way of example, the following topics are 
treated: 1) romanization, 2) names and titles, 3) place names and geographical 
terms, 4) selected glossary, 5) calendars and systems of dating, and 6) dynas- 
ties and rulers. The volume is of value both to instructors and students. 


P.H.C. 


Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. Third Quarter, 1950, vol. 1, no. 
3. Prepared by the Research and Statistics Division, Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East. Bangkok, February, 1951. 70. $0.50. 


The character of this publication is described by the editors as follows: 


This is the third issue of a BULLETIN intended to provide a regular review of the 
economic situation of Asia and the Far East in the intervals between the publication 
of the annual ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAST. Three issues of 
the BULLETIN will be published annually, in August, November and February, cover- 
ing the first, second and third quarters of the year respectively. The analysis of eco- 
nomic developments in the fourth quarter of the year will be included in the ECONOMIC 
SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAST (which will be published in the future, as in 
the past, at the end of May). In addition to the general review of economic developments 
in the quarter and the compendium of Asian Economic Statistics on which it is based, 
the BULLETIN will contain special articles on particular subjects related to the prob- 
lems of the Asian economy. 

The BULLETIN, which is prepared by the Research and Statistics Division of the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, is published en- 
tirely on the responsibility of the Secretariat, and its contents, which are intended for 
the use both of governments and the general public, have not been submitted to the 
member Governments of the Commission before publication. 


P.H.C. 


Public Health and Demography in the Far East: Report of a Survey Trip, Sep- 
tember 13 to December 13, 1948. By Marshall C. Balfour, Roger F. Evans, 
Frank W. Notestein, Irene B. Taeuber. New York: The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, 1950. 132 p. 

The usefulness of this brief but valuable report is suggested by the high 
competence of the authors who represent several disciplines, namely, public 
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health, the social sciences, population research. The study is clarified by ex- 
cellent illustrations, maps, and charts. The geographical areas covered include: 


Japan, Taiwan, Korea, China, Indonesia, The Philippines. 
PotteG. 


The Development of Upland Areas in the Far East. Volume 2. New York: Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951. 121 p. $1.50. 


This mimeographed publication is the second of a series of brief surveys on 
present conditions and the possible future significance of upland areas in 
Eastern and Southeastern Asia. The first volume which included essays on 
China, the Philippines, and Japan was issued by the International Secretariat 
in 1949, The present volume contains four essays. Part 1: The Development of 
Malaya’s Uplands by E. H. G. Dobby; Part 2: Land Utilization in Upland Areas 
of Indochina by Pierre Gourou; Part 3: Utilization of Upland Areas in Indonesia 
and Western New Guinea by G. C. W. Chr. Tergast and E. de Vries, and Part 
4: Utilization of Upland Areas in Korea by Shannon McCune. The present work 
is a useful supplement to more comprehensive studies previously published. 


The essays are illustrated with tables and maps. 
P.8.C,’ 


Race Relations: The Interaction of Ethnic and Racial Groups. By BREWTON 
BERRY. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951. xii, 487. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography, index. 

This is a textbook in which the author has attempted to avoid the common 
assumption that the race problem is essentially one of Negro-White relations 
or one that is peculiar to the United States. The book is intended for college 
students who have had at least one course in sociology. The author does not 
espouse a program of action or offer solutions for racial problems. Some space 
is devoted to Asiatic peoples in the Western World and their bearing on race 


problems. 
P.H.C, 


A History of China. By W. E. SOOTHILL. Revised and edited with a supple- 
mentary chapter by G. F. Hudson. New York: Contemporary Books, 1951. 
127 p. $1.50. 

Those who know China know Soothill’s reputation and the deep respect which, 
during his lifetime, he was accorded in that country. This new edition of his 
History has been revised by his friend and pupil, Geoffrey F. Hudson who has 
added a chapter on the developments of the last twenty years. 

Few changes have been made in the original text, and the book therefore re- 
flects, on the whole, the state of the study of Chinese history in 1927. 

P.H.C. 
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Chinese Pottery Figurines. Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1950. 4 p. 22 figs. 


This small handbook provides a brief and popular introduction to the extra- 
ordinary collection of mortuary pottery figurines owned by this museum. A short 
text outlines the history of the use of ceramic images for burial from Han times 
on when they began to take the place of human sacrificial victims. The 22 il- 
lustrations and the frontispiece provide a sampling of the scope of the collec- 
tion showing glazed and unglazed figures of various types ranging in date from 
the Han to the Ming Dynasty. 

The collection itself includes the widest selection of social types from clown 
to warrior and from shaman to courtier as well as examples of all the numerous 
racial types that flocked to China in its Golden Age. Any student of things 
Chinese who would grasp the feel and look of China in medieval times cannot 
afford to miss a long close look at the material to which this booklet gives 


only the barest hint. 
j. AP. 


China and United States Foreign Policy Public Affairs Abstracts Vol. 2 Nur- 
ber 5, Washington D. C., April 1951. 59 p. 

A collection of abstracts of important statements, articles and documents on 

China policy. Available from the Card Division, the Library of Congress for $0.30. 


A.F.W. 


Korea: An Annotated Bibliography of Publications in Western Languages. Com- 
piled by HELEN DUDENBOSTEL JONES and ROBIN L. WINKLER. Washing- 
ton: The Library of Congress, Reference Department, 1950. ix, 155 p. $1.10. 


This is an expansion and a revision of the earlier Korea: A Preliminary 
Bibliography. Additional references have been added under almost all subject 
divisions. Some works predating 1930 are included but the overall emphasis 
remains on publications issued since that year. Moreover, historical materials 
and general Asian and Far Eastern analyses which touch Korea as part of their 
border regional or continental orientation are represented substantially in the 
expansion. A considerable amount of annotation is included. The bibliography 


includes an index to authors. 
PAG. 


The Riddle of MacArthur. By JOHN GUNTHER. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1951. xiv, 240 p. $2.75. 


John Gunther, who is already well known for his perceptiveness, has now 
turned his facile pen to report on a complex and controversial subjectMac- 
Arthur and his role in the Far East. When Gunther went to Japan in the spring 
of 1950 he intended to write only a character sketch, but then came the Korean 
war and the projected work grew both in scope and in timeliness. The result 
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was this essentially sound book which, though it is light reading, contains 
thoughtful judgments. Gunther does not attempt to give a complete character- 
ization of MacArthur. In his amusing anecdotal style he gives brief descrip- 
tions of the various facets of MacArthur’s manyssided character, which add up 
to a still indistinct figure. MacArthur, as Gunther reports him, is a man of great 
courage and idealism, but at the same time a man who is a victim not only of 
an overzealous staff but of his own compulsive ego as well. He has a tendency 
to exaggerated optimism, based on his conviction that he is a man of destiny. 
This conviction accounts for his qualities of leadership, brilliance and daring, 
but it is also the key to some of his worst errors of judgment. The general 
reader will find real value in this friendly yet critical presentation. 
R.E. 


Muhammadan Festivals. By G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM. New York: Henry Schuman, 
1951. viii, 107 p. $2.50. 

In this book the author has roamed through more than 13 centuries of rich 
and colorful Muslim life to bring together the story of the main Muhammadan 
festivals. 

Here are the drama and beauty of Islam’s celebrations and ceremonies. The 
strands of world civilization are brought together so that the reader sees how 
the pilgrimage to the sanctuary in Mecca is a spiritual form of a pagan Arab 
spring festival comparable to Passover; how the fast during the month of Ramadan 
is reminiscent of the Christian Lenten period. 

Professor Gustave Edmund von Grunebaum is a specialist in tke field of 
Arabic and Islamic culture. Born in Vienna, row a citizen of the United States, 
he was for five years with the Iranian Institute in New York, for two years with 
the Oriental Institute at the University of Vienna and for the past seven years 
he has been on the faculty of the University of Chicago. 

He is the author of Growth and Structure of Early Arabic Poetry and Medieval 


Islam, A Study in Cultural Orientation. 
PHL. 


Atlas of Islamic History. Compiled by HARRY W. HAZARD. Maps executed by 
H. Lester Cooke, Jr., and J]. McA. Smiley. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. 49 p. $4.00. 

This atlas is designed primarily for the expanding group of students, busi- 
ness men, and government officials concerned with Near and Middle East af- 
fairs. Of the twenty-three maps produced in color, the following cover Islam in 
the Far East: 1) Map of India, Burma, Tibet and Sinkiang, 2) Map of Southeast 
Asia. Both maps indicate distribution of Moslem population. The atlas includes 
extensive textual material both geographical and historical, a conversion table 
for dates, and a good index. P.H.C. 
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Talks with Nehru: India’s Prime Minister Speaks out on the Crisis of our Time. 
A discussion between Jawaharlal Nehru and Norman Cousins. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1951. 64 p. $2.00. 


This is a reprinting of revealing conversations that first appeared in The 
Saturday Review of Literature. There is a new and extended introduction by 
Mr. Cousins. The conversations are significant, giving, in brief compass, much 
of Nehru’s thinking about democracy, communism, Russia, China, the United 

ates, and the United Nations. 
niet P.H.C. 


The Indian Way. By RANJEE SHAHANI. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
175 p. $3.75. 


This small volume contains popular essays on Indian art, the dance, music, 
literature, metaphysics, mysticism, humanism, and on the relationship of In- 
dianism and the World. 

P.H.C. 


Constitution of Ceylon. By SIR IVOR JENNINGS. London and Bombay: Oxford 
University Press, 1949. xii, 262 p. $3.00. 


Ceylon obtained Dominion Status in February 1948 with a Constitution pre- 
pared mainly. in Ceylon. Sir Ivor Jennings acted as constitutional adviser to 
D. S. Senanayake, formerly Leader of the State Council and later Prime Minis- 
ter, and was therefore aware of the reasons for most of the provisions. He has 
used that knowledge in preparing this account of the new Constitution. PART 
I contains a short history of the Constitution, an analysis of the new status of 
the Island, a description of the machinery set up, and an explanation of the 
manner in which it is expected to function. PART II contains the constitutional 
documents, which include not only the revised text of the Constitution but also 
the Letters Patent creating the office of the Governor-General, the Instructions 
to the Governor-General, and the Agreements between the United Kingdom and 
Ceylon. 

Notes have been added indicating sources from which the provisions were 
obtained, parallel provisions in other Dominions, and explanations of the in- 
tentions of the draftsmen. No attempt has been made at detailed legal exposi- 
tion, though the more important legal and constitutional problems are discussed. 
This method of approach will make PART II as well as PART I of interest to 
students of history and government as well as to lawyers. 

PHC. 


Indochina: A Bibliography of the Land and People. Compiled by CECIL C. 
HOBBS, GRACE HADLEY FULLER, HELEN DUDENBOSTEL JONES, and 
JOHN T. DOROSH with consultation by I. MILTON SACKS. Washington: The 
Library of Congress, Reference Department, 1950. xii, 367 p. $2.50. 


Indochina is the second area of current world interest for which the Library of 
Congress has now prepared a guide to reading material. The first was Korea. 
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The present volume directs readers to works on the physical setting, history, 
culture, and socio-economic and political development of Indochina. 

This bibliography and the recent one on Korea are part of the Library’s pro- 
gram to assist in making information on vital aspects of world affairs easily 
available. 

The new guide lists 1,850 works by topical groupings in three language 
sectionsWestern, Russian and Vietnamese. It contains a combined index to 
authors, subjects and titles. Many of the entries are annotated. 

Several members of the Library’s Reference Department produced the work 
cooperatively. They are Cecil C. Hobbs, Reference Librarian for Southeast 
Asia; Grace Hadley Fuller and Helen Dudenbostel Jones, Bibliographers; John 
T. Dorosh, Curator of the Slavic Room, and I. Milton Sacks, of Yale University, 


Consultant to the Library on Indochina Bibliography. rar 


A Central Javanese Village in 1950. By PAUL M. KATTENBURG. Ithaca, Core 
nell University, mimeographed data paper, Department of Far Eastern 
Studies, June, 1951. 

A stimulating paper delivered at the third annual meeting of the Far Eastern 
Association at the University of Pennsylvania, March, 1951, as one contribu- 
tion to a symposium on ‘‘Changing Areas of Cultural Contact in Southern Asia.” 

Pa, 


Inventaire des Manuscrits tibétains de Touen-houang conserves 4G la Bibli- 
othéque Nationale Vol. 2 By MARCELLE LALOU, Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, 1950 XV, 97 p. 


This catalogue covers numbers 850—1109 of the Fonds Pelliot tibétain. Full 
descriptions of all items, in many cases complete romanized transcriptions of 


manuscripts and fragments. Indexed. 
A.F.W. 


The Pacific Island Peoples in the Postwar World. By FELIX M. KEESING. The 
1949 Condon Lectures. Eugene: Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
1950. xi, 48 p. 

An informative, non-technical series of essays on the contemporary scene 
with suggested bases for background by a recognized authority. Well selected 


illustrations and a brief bibliography are included. 
P.H.C, 


The central portion of Freedom and planning in Australia, by A. Cambell 
Garnett (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1949, x, 311 p., $4.00), and 
its most valuable chapters are the four which the author devotes to the main 
theme of the book: freedom and planning in Australia. The beginning chapters 
are descriptive and historical, and the last two written by the author deal ina 
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sketchy way with the development of Australian national feeling and with atti- 
tudes and ideas of Australian life. Then there are three chapters about the be- 
liefs of the three main political parties of Australia, written by leaders in each 
of those parties. 

There was a time at the beginning of the century when Australia was one of 
the pioneer states in economic planning and social ownership of the means of 
production. The general conservatism of the twenties and thirties in Australia, 
plus the rapid development of welfare state concepts in other countries, have 
robbed Australia of much of its distinction in those fields, but what has been 
done there, especially in the field of industrial relations, still is worthy of 
study. The author is inclined to the opinion that what has been done has been 
done better than the reader of the average Australian conservative newspaper, 
for instance, might appreciate. Professor Garnett asserts that if here is any 
meaning to be found in Australian political history it is the refution of the 
widespread conservative thesis that we cannot have both freedom and security 
in modern society. 

State enterprise in Australia, however, has roots deeper in the past than 
indicated by the author. He apparently inclines to the idea that the planned 
economy began when the state undertook the construction of railroads. This 
ignores the beginnings of the settlement of New South Wales as a penal colony, 
surely a state enterprise, the regulation of economic development in Wakefield’s 
land sale ideas, and the later activity of the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commission, one of the leading departures of nineteenth-century Britain from 
Manchesterian economics. Another weakness of the work is the tendency of 
the author to fling out certain dicta. It is hardly accurate to say, for instance, 
that ‘Australia is John Bull’s substitute for the American colonies lost in 1776,”’ 
or that the trade unionists in Britain secured the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
There is an index and, for a book of this size, an extensive bibliography. 
(Donald C. Gordon, University of Maryland) 

Asiatic studies program at the University of Colorado by Earl Swisher (Boulder: 
University of Colorado, 1950, 110 p.) gives an account of the development of 
courses in Asiatic studies at the University, the activities of the Institute of 
Asiatic Affairs 1944—1949, and a list of book purchases in the Asiatic and 
Russian fields. Institutions planning programs on East Asia will find the in- 
formation in this pamphlet helpful. (M.E.C.) 

The pamphletesized research monographs on Korea, edited by Shannon McCune, 
are of particular value in regard to the bibliography and geography of Korea. 
Those issued to date, all of which were prepared by Shannon McCune unless 
otherwise noted, are as follows: Series A, no. 1, Notes on the Union Christian 
College Press (1941, 25¢); Series B, Climate of Korea: 1. Preface, 2. A se- 
lected bibliography (50¢), 3. Climatic elements ($1.00), 4. Climatic data ($1.00); 
Series C, no. 1 Geomorphology of Korea: a selected bibliography (50¢); Series 
D, no. 1, Rural geographic landscape in Korea (50¢); Series E, Climatic regions: 
1. Delineation (50¢), 2. North interior Korea (50¢), 3. Northeastern littoral 
(S0¢), 4. Northern west Korea (50¢), 5. Central west Korea (50¢), 6. Southern 
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west Korea (50¢), 7. South Korea (50¢), 8. Southern littoral (50¢), 9, 10, 11. 
Southeastern littoral, Cheju island, Ullung island (50¢); Series F, no. 1 Ar- 
chaeology of Korea: a selected bibliagraphy by Gordon W. Hewes (75¢); Series 
G, no. 1. Arab accounts of the geography of Korea, and 2. Pawlowski’s history 
of the geography of Korea (75¢); Series H, no. 1. The Horace Allen manuscript 
collection at the New York Public Library by Robin S. Winkler (12 p., 75¢). 
They are obtainable from Shannon McCune, Dept. of Geography, Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, New York, or through P.D. and Ione Perkins, South Pasa- 
dena, Calif. (E.H.P.) 

United Asia: international magazine of Asian affairs (Bombay, 120 Wodehouse 
Road, Colaba. Rs 10 per year), a semimonthly journal which began publication 
in 1948, carries a variety of articles in a rather popular vein on art, literature, 
thought, culture, politics, contemporary affairs, and international relations re- 
lating to all countries of the Far East. A number of its articles are by inter- 
nationally known scholars and personalities. Issue no. 5 of volume 1 was 
mainly devoted to Indonesia and no. 6 to China, while no. 1, vol. 3 (1950), re- 
lates to India. (E.H.P.) 

No. 1, 1950, of Saeci:lum, jahrbuch fur universalgeschichte, ed., by George 
Stadtmiller (Scheyern) and published by Karl Alber (Freiburg-Munchen), a 
quarterly, contains the following articles on the Far East and Central Asia: 
**The Eurasian nomads and their art in the history of civilization,’’ by George 
Vernadsky; ‘‘Westdstlicher humanismus,’’ by Gunther Schulemann; ‘‘Das ethos 
der chinesischen geschichtsschreibung,’’ by Erich Haenisch. The second and 
later issues promise to contain further articles relating to the Far East, written 
by such men as Helmut Hoffmann, Franz Altheim, H. Franke, A. Lommel, E. 
Rousselle, H. O. H. Stange, and G. Stadtmiiller. (R. L.) 

Zeitschrift fir auslandisches Offentliches recht und vodlkerrecht (Stuttgart 
und K6ln: W. Kohlhammer Verlag), vol. 13, 1950, contained: ‘Die regierung in 
Peking,’’ by Karl Biinger (Tiibingen), and ‘‘The preparatory work for the Inter- ° 
national Law Commission,”’ by Yuen-li Liang (Lake Success, N. Y.). (R.L.) 

Four United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration ‘‘Operational 
Analysis papers’’ (nos. 50, 51, 52, 53) will be of real value to those interested 
in the postwar economic and social problems of China and the Philippines. 
These mimeographed studies, all issued in Washington, D.C., in 1948 and well 
supplied with maps and statistical data are as follows: UNRRA in the Philip- 
pines 1946—1947 (53 p.); Industrial rehabilitation in China (39 p.); Agricultural 
rehabilitation in China (48 p.); UNRRA in China 1945—=1947 (x, 377 p.).(E. H. P.) 

A number of recent Department of State publications relating to the Far East 
are listed below. The general Department of State publication number is given 
in parentheses at the end of each item. (For earlier lists see FEQ, 6 [Feb. 
1947], 207 and 8[May, 1949], 381~82) 


Far Eastern Series, No.: 
18. Korean independence. 1947. 60 p. 15¢. (2933) 
19, The administrative subdivisions of Japan (Gazetteer), 1947. xv, 652 


p. (2749) 
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20. Draft trusteeship agreement for the Japanese mandated islands... 1947. 
20 p. 10¢. (2784) 

21. Report on the South Seas Conference. By Emil J. Sady. 1947. 7 p. Out 
of print. (2796) 

22. The Constitution of Japan: effective May 3, 1947. 1947. 13 p. 10¢ 
(2836) 

23. One year of the Philippine republic. By Edward W. Mill. 1947. 10 p. 
10¢ (2877) 

24. Activities of the Far Eastern Commission. 1947. 109 p. 30¢ (2888) 

25. Report on Japanese reparations. By Edwin W. Pauley. 1948. x, 239 p. 
$1.50. (3174) 

26. Significance of textiles in the Japanese economy. By Stanley Nehmer 
and Marguerite C. Crimmins. 1948. 8 p. 10¢ (3199) 

27. Report of the United States Library Mission. 1948. 41 p. 15¢. (3200) 

28. Korea, 1945 to 1948. 1948, 124 p. 25¢ (3305) 

29. The Far Eastern Commission: second report. 1949. 65 p. 20¢. (3420) 

30. United States relations with Chinam1944—1949, 1949. xli, 1054 p. 
$3.00. (3573) 

31. A summary of American-Chinese relations: letter of the secretary of 
state to the president. 1949. 16 p. Free. (3608) 

32. Crisis in Asia=-an examination of U.S. policy. 

33. United States policy toward Asia, Address by Secretary Acheson. 1950. 
16 p. (3817) 

34, United States policy in the Korean crisis. 1950. x, 68 p. 25¢ (3922) 

35. The Far Eastern Commission: third report. 1950. 48 p. 20¢. (3945) 

36. A fact sheet—Thailand: its people and economy. 1950. 8 p. 5¢. (3958) 

37. The fight against aggression in Korea. 1950. 8 p. 10¢. (3971) 

38. Report to president of the United States by the Economic Survey Mis- 
sion to the Philippines. 1950. 107 p. 55¢. (4010) 


International Organization and Conference Series III, No.: 
4, Work of the United Nations Good Offices Committee in Indonesia. 
1948, 14 p. 10¢. (3108) 
26. Problems of Greece, Korea and Palestine: selected statements, United 
Nations resolutions, Sept. 21=Dec. 12, 1948. 1949. 65 p. 15¢. (3417) 
54, 55, 56, 59, 60, 62, 63,65. Action in Korea under unified command. 
1950. Size varies from 5 to 25 pages and price from 5¢ to 10¢. (E.H.P.) 


Other works received include: 

V. A. Chelliah and Alexander McLeish, Malaya and Singapore: survey 
directory of churches and missions in the federation and colony (Singapore: 
World Dominion Press, preface, 1948. 36 p., 2/0, 50¢). 

J. J. L. Duyvendak, China’s discovery of Africa (London: Probsthain, 
1949, 35 p., 4 plates, 6/0). A thoroughly documented paper which borrows ex- 
tensively from Duyvendak’s earlier studies. 

Kingsley Davis, The population of India and Pakistan (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1951, xvi, 263 p., $7.50). 
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Th. Galestin and G. W. Locker, ‘*Popular arts in Indonesia,’’ Occasional 
papers in education (UNESCO/Ed/Occ/8, Paris, Oct. 1950), 29=40. 

Holland was right when it took actian to give Indonesia freedom coupled 
with order (New York: Netherlands Information Bureau, [1949], 65 p.). 

Kenneth Scott Latourette, Missions and the American mind (Indianapolis: 
National Foundation Press, 1949, 40 p., $1.00). 

Werner Levi, Fundamentals of world organization (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1950, ix, 233 p., $3.00). 

Anthony Gilchrist McCall, Lushai chrysalis (London, Luzac and Co., 1949, 
320 p., 25/0). Analysis of administrative problems in an India area bordering 
Burma. 

Leonardo Olschki, The myth of felt (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1949, 76 p.). 

Oriental botany: books, serials and periodicals with emphasis on Japan 
(Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle Co. 1950, 30 p.). Catalogue number J-1. 

Z. A. Suleri, Whither Pakistan (London: Eastern Publishers, [1949], 96 
p-, 5/0). 

Edward Thompson, Rabindranath Tagore: poet and dramatist (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1949, xii, 330 p., $4.50). 

Mario Toscano, Guerra diplomatica in Estremo Oriente (1914—1931) (Giulio 
Einaudi editore, 1950, 2 vols., 428, 510 p.). 

Francis R. Valeo and Jean C. Curtis, Far Eastern economic development 
and the West Coast economy (Washington: The Library of Congress Legislative 
Reference Service, 1950, 85 p., 60¢). Obtainable from the Card Division, Library 
of Congress. 

Ilza Veith, ‘‘Medicine in Japan,’? CIBA symposia, 11 (Feb.—March, 1950), 
11891220. Deals with ancient Japanese medicine, the introduction of Chinese 
medicine, and the introduction of Western medicine; has a bibliography. 

The Japan Who’s Who 1950—51 (Order through Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rut- 
land, Vermont, $5.00). 


CORRECTION 


On page 109 of Volume XI No. 1 the name of David Nelson Rowe as 
editor and author of the introduction to Kase’s Journey to the ““Missour{’’ *was 
inadvertently omitted. Lo @ 
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NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 


PREPARED BY JOHN WHITNEY HALL 





POLICY STATEMENT AND CHANGE OF DEADLINES 
FOR NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 


Because of the rapid expansion of Far Eastern Studies, the volume of news 
has greatly increased. To prevent this section of the Quarterly from taking up 
an unreasonable amount of space the editors have agreed on these principles: 


A. Material which will be acceptable for this section includes the following: 

1. News of professional appointments, excluding routine promotions. 

2. News of research projects and field studies actually under way. 

3. Periodic special reports of Far Eastern studies in other countries. 

4, Brief announcements—not detailed descriptions—of new programs of study 
which indicate expansion or new departures in curriculum. 

5. News of fellowship programs and awards. 

6. News of significant library acquisitions. News of acquisitions of art ob- 
jects should be sent to the Art Editor for inclusion in his annual survey. 

B. Material which will not be included: 

1. News of routine promotions not involving change of institution. 

2. News of publications. This can be more appropriately sent to the Bibli- 
ography Editor. (Notes on items mimeographed for private distribution 
may, however, be sent to the News Editor.) 

3. Descriptions of courses and programs which duplicate material circulated 
in program brochures and university announcements. 

C. The editors retain full discretion in preparing this section from material 
solicited or volunteered. 

D. Material should be submitted in condensed form on heavy paper, double spaced 
and with ample margins. 

E. Revised deadlines for news items are: Feb. 15, May 15, August 15, and 

Nov. 15. 


Within the above limitations Far Eastern Association members are urged to 
send in promptly news, either concerning themselves or their institutions, which 
would be of interest to others in the field. The editors would like to emphasize 
that only by a conscientious effort on the part of the membership can the news 
section be made representative of Far Eastern studies in this country. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Recently the Secretary of the Far Eastern Association sent out a question- 
naire on current and prospective research on the Far East. This information 
will be filed by the U.S. Department of State External Research Staff and, if 
enough returns are received, a summary will be duplicated for general distribu- 
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tion. The great expansion of research on the Far East makes the project ex- 
tremely valuable to everyone in the field. Members are urged to return their 
questionnaires promptly. 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Academy of Asian Studies, San Francisco, California, began 
in October of this year a full program of graduate instruction. The Academy, 
under the presidency of Louis P. Gainsborough, was established to provide 
training in Asian languages, philosophy, and history. Emphasis is placed on 
the spiritual background of the culture of the East. Director of studies is Frederic 
Spiegelberg. 


University of California, Berkeley, California. The Institute of East Asiatic 
Studies has secured the services of Mr. Mattai Haltod as a Mongol Language 
informant to aid in the preparation of the Mongolian-English Dictionary under 
the direction of Dr. Ferdinand D. Lessing. He is assisting in the correction of 
mistakes found in the source material already used, and is contributing entries 
on modern terminology. During the summer months the Institute had the benefit 
and advice of the Dilowa Gegen Hutukhtu, visiting in Berkeley while on vaca- 
tion from Johns Hopkins University. It is hoped that the dictionary will be com- 
pleted in 1953. 

The compilation of a Thai-English dictionary, an expansion and revision of 
her earlier A Phonetic Dictionary of the Thai Language, is being carried on by 
Professor Mary R. Haas. To aid in this project the following appointments have 
been made: Roy A. Miller as Research Assistant; Mr. Waiwit Buddhari, Mr. Kaw 
Sawasdi Panish, and Mr. Chamnan Pradithavanij as Thai Language Informants. 


Columbia University, New York, N. Y. East Asian Institute. The research 
project ‘*Studies in the history of the Chinese Communist Movement’’ under the 
direction of Professor Martin Wilbur has been expanded by the addition of a 
number of Chinese scholars who will prepare translations of communist docu- 
ments for distribution to interested scholars and institutions in the United 
States. Professor Wilbur has prepared a bibliography of Chinese sources on the 
Communist movement and a ‘‘Prospectus of Research Problems on the Chinese 
Communist Movement.”’ Mr. Ichiro Shirato is preparing an annotated bibliography 
of Japanese sources on the Chinese Communist movement for private distribu- 
_» tion. Professor Franklin Ho, in the course of his research on the ‘‘Economic 
Organization and Development of China,’’ has prepared a syllabus on the ‘‘Struc- 
ture of the Economy of China.”’ 

In the field of Japanese studies, Dr. Osamu Shimizu is completing his ‘‘Bib- 
liography of Japanese Reference Works.’’ Dr. George Sansom has recently been 
to Japan where he delivered lectures at Tokyo University and collected material 
for a new work on Japanese history. Professor Hugh Borton is in Japan for the 
academic year 1951—52. Mr. J. Dixon Edwards is engaged in the translation of 
the diary of Baron Makino, and Professor Nathanial Peffer is preparing a gen- 
eral history of Far Eastern International Relations. 
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Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Southeast Asia Program. Dr. John F. 
Cady of Ohio University has been appointed Visiting Professor of History for 
the spring and fall terms of 1952. He will teach a course on comparative colo- 
nial administrations in Southeast Asia and direct research on Burma and Indochina. 

Mr. Tel C. Grondahl, Deputy Director of the Division of International Infor- 
mation, Department of State, on leave, is serving as Visiting Professor of Far 
Eastern Studies during the Fall term of 1951. He is directing a seminar on com- 
munications problems in Southeast Asia. 

James C. Ingram, graduate student in economics, and Robert Van Niel, grade 
uate student in history, are spending the current year in Thailand and Indo- 
nesia respectively, carrying on research under the Cornell Southeast Asia Pro- 
gram. Both hold Social Science Research Council area fellowships. 

The following graduate students have received grants for the current year 
from the program: Assistantship: Kamol Janlekha (Agricultural Economics). 
Fellowships: John E. Brohm (Anthropology), Robert A. Hackenberg (Anthro- 
pology), Robert B. Textor (Anthropology), Paul W. van der Veur (Government), 
Donald E. Willmott (Sociology). Scholarships: J. Norman Parmer (History), 
David Wurfel (Government). 


The Governmental Affairs Institute, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
D.C., a private organization affiliated with the American Political Science 
Association, has extended its activities to include the reorientation of Japa- 
nese political leaders. The Institute during the past year has directed programs 
of study for nearly 50 appointed or elected officials of various units of Japa- 
nese government. The Institute not only plans a sequence of academic seminars 
and conferences with government officials designed to broaden Japanese under- 
standing of American government, but also seeks to provide opportunity for 
each group to make social contacts in a small community. For this purpose, 
communities selected are those in which an individual or group is interested 
enough in Japanese people to undertake some responsibility for introducing 
them into community life. Members of the Far Eastern Association interested in 
receiving Japanese delegations to their cities are invited to contact Ralph J. 
D. Braibanti at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio for further details. 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. The University of Hawaii Art De- 
partment and the Honolulu Academy of Arts are cooperating in the development 
of a program of studies in Far Eastern art. Dr. Gustav Ecke continues as Pro- 
fessor of Far Eastern Art, and Curator of Chinese Art at the Honolulu Academy 
of Arts. The Academy and the University cooperate on research projects and in 
making facilities available for students’ study and research. Courses at the 
University are planned to give an adequate specialization in Far Eastern art 
for undergraduates. Graduate work leading to the M.A. degree may now be un- 
dertaken by qualified students. 

Dr. Ecke’s present research is concerned primarily with studies of ornament 
in Anyang times and earlier, and studies of Chinese literary painting. In his 
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capacity as Curator at the Academy of Arts he is assisting in building up a 
representative collection of Chinese Art. 

Tseng Yurho (Mrs. Gustav Ecke) is associated with both the Honolulu Acad- 
emy of Arts and the University of Hawaii in an advisory capacity and as a 
teacher of traditional Chinese brush work and composition. 


Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. Mr. Lawrence S. Finkelstein, who 
spent last year in Indonesia on a Social Science Research Council fellowship, 
is preparing a study for the IPR on American Relations with Indonesia. His 
study will be particularly concerned with the implications for American policy 
of the passing of the former colonial regime in Southeast Asia. Professor Max 
Beloff of Oxford University has agreed to elaborate his short report on Soviet 
Far Eastern Policy since Yalta, which he prepared for the Lucknow Conference 
of the Institute, into a larger book on Soviet Far Eastern Policy from 1941 to 
1951. He is being assisted by Mr. J. Frankel. A collection of documents on 
this subject has already been completed and issued in a limited mimeographed 
edition by the IPR Secretariat. Following the preparation of a preliminary mem- 
orandum on Business Communities in India, members of the Gokhale Institute 
of Politics and Economics, Poona, India, under the direction of Dr. D. R. 
Gadgil, have begun a more comprehensive investigation of the development and 
characteristics of the modern business class in India. 

Studies scheduled for publication in early 1952 include a report on a field 
survey of agrarian problems and rural social organization in Malabar (South 
India) by Adrian Mayer, Research Associate, Australian National University, 
under the title Land and Society in Malabar, a major survey of Indonesian na- 
tionalism and politics by George McT. Kahin of Cornell University, a survey of 
Natianalism and Communism in the Far East by Professor W. MacMahon Ball of 
the University of Melbourne, and Dr. Fei Hsiao-tung’s study of the Chinese 
Gentry. Dr. Fei’s manuscript was edited by Professor and Mrs. Robert Redfield. 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. Michigan State College is 
now offering a number of courses on the Far East and the Pacific Basin. The 
core of this program is the Department of Foreign Studies with Dr. Shao Chang 
Lee as its head. Dr. Lee is currently teaching three courses offered at the 
sophomore and junior level. These are ‘Asia: Its Peoples and Culture,’’ ‘‘Chi- 
nese Civilization,’’ and ‘‘Chinese Literature in English.’’ Dr. Justus Van der 
Kroef teaches a fourth course in the same department entitled ‘‘The Pacific: 
Its Peoples and Cultures.”’ 

With the recent addition of Dr. W. R. Fishel to the staff of the Department 
of Political Science two new courses, ‘‘The Government of the Soviet Union 
and Its Satellites’? and ‘‘Far Eastern Governments and Politics’? have been 
added to the upper class curriculum. 

In the History Department Dr. W. R. Fee has returned to his teaching of ‘‘The 
History of the Far East.’’ This course was taken over by Mr. R. A. Drews 
during the past year. A course, ‘‘The Geography of Asia,’’ is offered by Dr. P. 
L. Bailey. The Department of Foreign Languages offers training in Chinese 
and Japanese. 
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University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Center for Japanese Studies. 
Professors Mischa Titiev and Joseph K. Yamagiwa returned during the summer 
from the Center’s Field Station at Okayama, Japan. Professor Titiev was en- 
gaged in the study of rural community cooperative groups. Professor Yamagiwa 
made a survey analysis of Japanese literary tastes and gathered material for a 
history of Japanese literature. Mr. Edwin Neville, predoctoral in history, has 
joined the research staff in the field. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. A program of basic training 
for intelligence research aimed to provide qualified personnel for military and 
civilian posts has been inaugurated at the graduate level. Specialized study is 
offered on East and South Asia under this program. Courses relating directly to 
Southern Asia are taught by Lennox Mills (Political Science), Jan Broek (Geog- 
raphy), Robert Spencer (Anthropology), and Roland Vaile (Economics). 


National Bibliographic Institute, Djakarta, Indonesia. A communication from 
Mr. G. Ockeloen on the book trade in Indonesia states that great progress has 
been made in stimulating publishers and booksellers to handle materials written 
in the native language. A professional journal for the book trade was established 
in 1949, and a booksellers’ union is now active. The latest and most signifi- 
cant step is the proposed National Bibliographic Institute which is to be es- 
tablished in 1952. This will provide a deposit library, the Lembaga Kebudajaan 
Indonesia, in Djakarta to which all publishers will be required to send two 
copies of every publication. Such a system of deposit will make possible the 
first complete information on books in Indonesian. 


National Research Council, Pacific Science Board, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Wash., D.C. The Pacific Science Board with the assistance of the University 
of Hawaii and a number of individual Hawaiian scientists is continuing its 
field study of coral atolls. Participants in the 1951 field program and their pro- 
jects are as follows: ICCP—R. M. Rohart (Univ. of California, insect survey of 
No. Marianas), J. L. Chamberlin (Harvard, ecological study of the Giant African 
Snail on Tinian), J. L. Gressitt (Univ. of California, Rhinoceros Peetle Survey 
in Palaus and Samoa), N. L. H. Krauss (Board of Agriculture & Forestry, Hono- 
lulu, predators of Giant African Snail and Rhinoceros Beetle in East Africa, 
Zanzibar and Mombasa), E. A. Steinhauss (Univ. of California, inoculation of 
Rhinoceros Beetle with milky disease, in Palaus). SIM—-(Supplementary studies 
of Arno) L. Horwitz (Univ. of Minnesota, Marine phycology), H. Uyehara (Univ. 
of Hawaii, Anthropology). SIM—(Ecologican study of Onotoa in the Southern 
Gilberts) A. H. Banner (Univ. of Hawaii, Marine Biology), P. E. Cloud, Jr. 
(U.S. Geol. Survey, Geology), E. T. Moul (Rutgers Univ., Land Ecology), J. E. 
Randall (Univ. of Hawaii, Naturalist), E. W. Strasburg (Univ. of Hawaii, Marine 
Zoology), W. H. Goodenough (Univ. of Pennsylvania, Anthropology). SIM—(Truk) 
M. Murai (Univ. of Hawaii, nutrition study). SIRI—-(Public health and welfare 
survey) R. W. Trotter (Mass. Eye & Ear Inf., eye disease in the Ryukyus), R. 
M. Bohart (Univ. of California, entomological survey in southern Ryukyus). 
SIRI=(Natural resources survey) E. H. Walker (U.S. Nat’l. Museum, survey col- 
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lection of plants of Ryukyus), F. G. Werner (Univ. of Vermont, entomologican 
survey of the insects of Okinawa), A. L. Messenger (Dept. of Agriculture State 
of California, plant and animal quarantine regulations for the Ryukyus). S/RI= 
(Civil information and education survey, studies of social organization, family 
patterns and occupations to be made to aid in orientation of occupation person- 
nel) D. G. Haring (Syracuse Univ.), C. J. Glacken (Johns Hopkins), W. W. Burd 
(Univ. of California), W. W. Elmendorf (Northwestern Univ.), I. Ishino (SCAP). 


Stanford University, Stanford, California. Dr. Hajime Nakamura of the Depart- 
ment of Letters at Tokyo University has been named visiting professor of phi- 
losophy. Dr. Nakamura is the author of an important two-volume comparative 
study of the patterns of thinking of the peoples of India, China, Japan, and 
Tibet. At Stanford a staff seminar of specialists in varied fields has been or- 
ganized to work with Dr. Nakamura on a revised English version of the study. 
Dr. John Goheen, head of the university’s philosophy department, and Dr. Arthur 
Wright, associate professor of history, are directing the seminar. Meanwhile, in 
Tokyo, scholars are at work under a Rockefeller Foundation Grant, to translate 
further portions of Dr. Nakamura’s book into English. 


The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, announces expansion of 
course offerings in the Far East. Professor Glenn T. Trewartha of the Geog- 
raphy Department continues his coverage of the geography of Japan and of the 
Far East. Assistant Professor Eugene Boardman’s offerings in the History De- 
partment include a year survey of the history of the Far Bast, a course in the 
civilization of China, a new course entitled ‘China in the 19th and 20th Cen- 
turies,’’ and a seminar in modern Chinese history. Dr. Wang Yi-t’ung offers two 
years of Chinese language in the Department of Comparative Philology and 
Linguistics. John Thomson, instructor in political science, gives courses on 
Far Eastern politics and the United States and the Far Fast. Milton Barnett, 
instructor in sociology and anthropology, will give a course on peoples of Asia. 
Thomas Sasaki, visiting lecturer from Cornell University, is expected to offer 
for the Department of Sociology and Anthropology a seminar on the resettlement 
problems of Japanese in Japan and of Japanese-Americans in the United States. 
Dhirendra Mohan Latta of the University of Patna, India, is serving as visiting 
professor of philosophy for the fall semester. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Stephen W. Reed of the Department of 
Sociology has succeeded the late John Embree as Director of Southeast Asia 
Studies at Yale. Gerrit Jan Held, formerly of the University of Indonesia, has 
been appointed for 195152 to the faculty of anthropology, and is offering the 
course on ‘‘Peoples and Cultures of Southeast Asia.’’ Paul Mus of the College 
de France has returned to Yale and is offering two new courses this semester: 
**Setting and Patterns of Indo~<Chinese Country Life’’ and ‘‘Indian Sources of 
Southeast Asian Art and Culture.”’ 

Three students in the Southeast Asia Studies program have recently gone out 
to the field. Richard J. Coughlin, Ph.D. candidate in sociology, is studying 
assimilation of the Chinese minority in Thailand on a SSRC Fellowship. John 
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Musgrave, Ph.D. candidate in anthropology, is doing a community study in 
Burma. Lawrence Thompson, Ph.D. candidate in linguistics, is carrying out an 
analytical study of the Vietnamese language in Saigon. I. Milton Sacks, who is 
serving this year as research assistant in political science, plans to leave in 
June, 1952, for Vietnam to study communism and nationalism. William Cornyn 
of the Southeast Asia faculty will return to Burma in December, 1951, to con- 
tinue his work on Burmese languages. 


PERSONNEL 


Ralph J]. D. Braibanti resumed his teaching at Kenyon in September 1951 
after a year’s leave of absence in Washington, D.C. during which time he served 
as Assistant Director of the American Political Science Association and Con- 
sultant on Reorientation of Japanese leaders. He was also a visiting member of 
the faculties of American and George Washington Universities. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Braibanti’s course offerings are entitled ‘Governments of Asia’’ and 
‘*Far Eastern International Relations.’’ 


Robert Brower has been appointed instructor in Japanese language at the 
University of Minnesota. 


Harold ]. Coolidge of the National Research Council, Pacific Science Board 
has spent most of the past year in travel throughout the Pacific area laying 
plans for the eighth Pacific Science Congress scheduled to be held in Manila 
in 1953, and discussing programs of study sponsored by the Council. 


George B. Cressey has resigned his administrative responsibilities at the 
University of Syracuse after serving as Chairman of the Department of Geog- 
raphy for twenty years. He has been succeeded by Professor Preston E. James. 
Dr. Cressey will continue at Syracuse where he has been given the distinguished 
service rank of Maxwell Professor of Geography. In announcing this appoint- 
ment, Chancellor Tolley said this was ‘‘a very unusual action in recognition 
of a very unusual career of distinction and devotion.”’ 


Hans. H. Frankel has been appointed research associate to serve as editor 
of the Dynastic Histories Translations Project of the East Asiatic Studies at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 


Rutherford J]. Gettens, formerly of the Department of Conservation at the 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, has joined the staff of the Freer Gallery 
of Art, with the title of Associate in Technical Research. A laboratory is now 
under construction in the Freer Gallery, where Mr. Gettens will carry on the 
scientific study of the materials of Oriental art. 


Douglas Haring, professor of anthropology, Syracuse University, will spend 
the 1951—52 academic year in the Ryukyus and Japan. In the Ryukyus he is 
under assignment by the Pacific Science Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil for ethnological research on the island of Amami Oshima. The research is 
financed by the U.S. Army SIRI Program (Scientific Investigation, Ryukyu 
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Islands). In Japan proper he will do ethnological research financed by a grant 
from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, Inc. The nature 
of the latter research is left indeterminate but it is hoped that the Occupation 
will be terminated by the time of his arrival in Japan and that he will be able 
to observe the fate of U.S. inspired reforms. 


Betty B. Lanham, predoctoral student in anthropology at Syracuse has been 
granted a Pre-Doctoral Fellowship by the Wenner-Gren Foundation for field re- 
search in Japan during 1951-1952. She will be located in Hakodate, Hokkaido, 
where she will teach part-time in a school. She expects to study the operation 
of, and changes in, the new family and inheritance laws of Japan. She holds 
the M.A. from the University of Virginia. 


Joseph R. Levenson has been appointed assistant professor of history at the 
University of California, Berkeley. Dr. Levenson is offering a lecture course 
and a seminar on the history of modern China, as well as a specialized course 
on the intellectual history of modern China. Dr. Levenson comes to the Uni- 
versity of California from Harvard University where he has been a member of 
the Society of Fellows since 1948. He has recently returned from a visit of 
several months in Hong Kong. 


Leigh Lisker, of the University of Pennsylvania’s South Asia program, is in 
Madras, India, for the academic year 1951-52 making a study of Dravidian 
languages as a Fulbright research scholar. 


Y. P. Mei lectured on Chinese philosophy at the University of Chicago dur- 
ing the year 1949-50 and at Wabash College 1950-51. He has also been engaged 
in preparing a ‘‘Source Book of Chinese Philosophy’’ under a Rockefeller F oun- 
dation grant in aid. After completion of this project Mr. Mei will undertake a 
topical study of Chinese philosophy, resulting in a volume under the title ‘‘Some 
Problems and Concepts in Chinese Philosophy.”’ 


Shannon McCune has returned to Colgate University from leave with the ECA, 
and is offering a full-year course on India and Southeast Asia. 


Lloyd Millegan, formerly with the U.S. Government in Washington, has been 
sent by the Wenner-Gren Foundation to Indonesia to make a survey of anthro- 
pological studies since independence and to investigate prospects for future 
studies. 


Warren W. Smith, Jr. has been appointed research assistant in the Institute 
of East Asiatic Studies at the University of California, Berkeley, to work on 
the compilation of a ‘Guide to Korean Studies.” 

Frederick L, Wemstedt, Ph.D. candidate in geography, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, is a Fulbright research scholar in the Philippines, and 
also an SSRC Area Training Fellow. His subject is the contemporary human 


occupance of Negros Island. 








